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TO THE KING. 

Sir, 

Ishoutd not hate presumed, to qjffet* 
these Discourses to your Majesty t if I 
had not been persuade that they might 
he of some sertice in supporting the caus$, 
of Beligian dnd Virtue. I knew they 
ecnUt have no $tronger recommendation 
to your Majesty i. 

Permit me^ Sir^ to ewprest in thi$ 
public manner the lively sense lenter*^ 
tain of your Majesty^ s repeated fatofurs ; 
particularly of your goodness both in 
naming ine to a High Station in the 
Churchy and in allowing ms to decline iti 
Nothing could be more flattering than the 
offer made me^ or more acceptable in my 
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infirm Hate of health, than the leave 
given me to close my daye in privacy and 
retirement. I cannot but be proud of the ^ 
honour I have received, an4 forward to 
profess, on all occasions^ the inviolable at^ 
tachment and gratitude with which 

.lam. Sir, 

* • - 

Your Mqje$ty*M 

Mott dutiful Subject and Servant, 



THO. BALGUr. 
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THE DIFFERENT CHARACTERS O* 
AGE AND YOUTH. 
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1 COR. xiV, SO. 

In malice be ye children i 
but in understanding be men^ 

It has been observed by a celebrated 
writer, that Youth is the seasoih ot 
VIRTUE. He might have observed, with 
equal truth, that it is the seAson of Vice; 
since every age of hitman life has vices as 
well as virtues> which are almost pectiliai^ to 
itself. The decay of our minds is not, like 
that of oiir persons, uniform and general ; 
for here the grace which one feature loses, is 
frequently transferred to another: single 
parts may grow deformed or disproportioned^ 

* Preached before the late Duke of Newcastle, Chail^ 
celloj of the University^ ia the year 1754. 
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while the sum of beauty continues still the* 
same through the whole period of our ex- 
istence. 

There Is as little reason for the reflecttons 
we often hear on the improvement or decay 
of national merit. Kingdoms, as well as men, 
have their different stages, of infancy, of ma- 
turity, of old age ; and each of these is by 
turns admired or censured, according to the 
different point of view in which it is con- 
sidered. Some applaud the industry and fru- 
gality of a rising people ; and complain with- 
out ceasing of the effeminacy and luxury of 
more polished times. Others again are de- 
lighted with the improvement of arts, the 
extension of commerce, the refinement of 
manners, which are found in a settled and 
flourishing state ; and look back with eon* 
temjpt or pity on the ignorance and barbarity 
of their ancestors « Both have a shew of rea- 
son ; aiid they have only a shew of it, on their 
side. The circumstances they observe are, 
indeed, what they seem to be ; but the ob- 
servers are deceived, when they draw a ge* 
neral conclusiod from an imperfect and par- 
tial view. 
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. 'Tiiere is no time of life in which human 
virtue is not exposed to difficulties and dan- 
gers ; but it is never exposed at any one time 
to dangers of every kind. Our trials are va- 
rious ; but they are successive : and we have 
no sooner removed one obstacle in our road 
to perfection, than we are crossed by another. 
Hence the Scriptures have taught us to con- 
sider the whole course of our lives as one 
continued warfare. The different enemies 
we have to encounter, do not attack us with 
united force; but come on singly to the 
charge: their attack^s however follow, one 
after another, without any interval or inter- 
mission ; we are subject to perpetual alarms 
and fears, and it requires our utmost vigilance 
to make good that post in which we are 
;3tationed by the decrees of Heaven. 

It is the business then of a Christian, who 
is sincere in his profession, and animated by 
the prospect of that immortal prize, whick 
will one day be the reward of his labours, 
to compensate the disadvantages of his situa- 
tion by the steadiness and resolution of his 
conduct ; for, however he may be tempted, 
Jbe is not compdled to be vicious. He may, 

b2 
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if he pleases^ acquire ihose virtues wliicH are 
most uncommon in the station he possesses ; 
and forbear those vices which are most pecu« 
liar to it. The task indeed is difficult ; l)ut it 
is great, it is glorious ; it is worthy the ambi- 
tion of a man and a Christian. 

Agreeably to this representation, the apos-^ 
tie exhorts us to unite in our characters 
qualities which are usually found separate ; 
the Benevolence of Youth and the Wisdom 
of Age. If we resign ourselves to the domi* 
nion of Chance and Nature, and leave our 
manners to be formed, as it may happen, by 
the difierent circumstances of life, we shall 
begin our course with a foolish and lindis- 
ceming generosity, we shall end it with a sel- 
fish and malicious prudence ; but though this 
be the natural course of our passions, it is 
not the course prescribed to them by reason 
and religion. These will teach iis to distin- 
guish in both characters between what is va- 
luable and what is hurtful, — to be childreh 
in malice, and yet men in understanding.' 

At our first entrance into the theatre of 
the world, the novelty of the objects with 
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which we are surrounded^ inspires us with 
alacrity and joy. Every step we take discloses 
to us some new scene of delight and pleasure; 
and this cpn^t^t succession of agreeable spec* 
tacles prevents all su^icion of the dark an4 
gloomy prospects, which are soon after to 
open on our view. Hence, from a thought- 
Jess gaiety of heart, we are pleased, we are 
satisfied, with every trifling occurrence ; and 
piistake empty shew and parade for solid hap- 
piness. Such a disposition of mind, though 
springing only from ignorance and inexperir 
ence, is yet extremely favourable to our social 
passions. Cheerfulness and Good-nature are 
almost inseparable companions. The more 
easily we are pleased, the more apt we are to 
love and to forgive ; the more willingly we 
open our hearts to sentiments of generosity 
and friendship. The joy we fed in our breasts 
will not be confined there; but naturally 
overflows in grateful acknowledgements to 
those who have been the authors or instru- 
ments of it, and in ]iind offices to all around 
us. Unaccustomed to suffer harm, we are 
unapt to suspect it ; and he who is free fron) 
suspicion, is free from malice. 
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Such is the amiable picture of human na- 
ture, as it comes fresh out of the hands of its 
Maker, unspoiled by the converse of men, and 
the dear-bought experience of the ways of 
the world ! But now that very situation, 
which (from the constitution of our nature) 
gives birth to so much virtue and so much 
happiness, is (through our own neglect) al- 
most equally fruitful in vice and misery ; for, 
as a balance to these singular advantages. 
Youth is exposed to singular disadvantages, 
and surrounded with dangers on every side. 
The want of experience, the imperfection of 
reason, the impetuosity of our passions^ — 
all conspire to divert us from our destined 
course, and engage us in a Ufe of disorder 
^nd folly. 

If virtue and benevolence were synonimous 
terms, we* must unavoidably give the pre- 
ference to our first years, beyond every suc- 
ceeding part of human life ; but neither is all 
virtue benevolence ; nor is benevolence of 
every kind, and under all circumstances, justly 
entitled to the name of Virtue. It is virtue 
to pursue, by just and rational means, quf 
own welfare and happiness; it is vice ta 
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neglect this end, or to sacrifice It to our pas- 
sions. It is surely virtue both to cultivate in 
our breasts, and to express by our words and 
actions, a serious regard to the Governor of 
the world ; and it is vice in the highest de- 
gree, to forget Him that made us, — to be un- 
mindful of His power, and unthankful for His 
goodness. — On the other hand, it is not vir- 
tue, from whatever principle we act, to par- 
take in the faults and follies of others; to com- 
ply with men's humours, in opposition to 
their interest ; or to promote the interest of 
those we love, by actions destructive to the 
whole community. In short, benevolence of 
itself is perfectly indifferent ; as much so as 
any other passion : it then only merits our 
approbation and applause when it uniformly 
submits to the direction of Reason. 



Affection is a blind and undijstinguishing 
principle, — solicitous'only for immediate gra-* 
tjfication, and inattentive to future dangers* 
A kind heart, without a sound judgment, is 
almost as likely to do harm as good. Nay, it 
may justly be questioned whether Malice it^ 
self has been productive of greater mischiefs 
to n^apkind than undisceming and thoi^ht-*^ 
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less Friendship. Sometimes it engages us to 
injure ourselveSji without any real advantage 
to others ; sometimes it defeats its own end, 
and proves fatal to those whom it means to 
serve ; and very frequently it leads to a vio- 
lation of those universal rules of truth and 
justice which are the support and security of 
every social gopd. 

But the circumstance which deserves our 
chief regard, is the tendency of this misguided 
principle to cut off the very means by which 
it ought to have been regulated ; to prevent 
or retard our progress in vdsdom. If we have 
too hastily yielded up our hearts to the first 
seducers, whom Chance has thrown in bur 
\ray, we Jmight yet guard against the ill 
effects of our choice by just reflection and 
attentive observation, were it not the nature 
of Passion to misrepresent its own oigect ; but 
the inclination we have conceived, however 
unreasonable, will seldom fail to justify itself; 
will enable us to discover imaginary virtues, 
and make us blind to real faults ; blind too to 
every ill effi^ct, either of imprudent confidence 
or unbounded indulgence. Nor can any 
thipg but ejcperience open our eyes : a guide 
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which only just shews our error, when it is 
too larte to repent of it. 

Benevolence then, when joined with folly, 
can never form a virtuous character. Let us 
now turn our thoughts to a different prospect, 
and consider the union of wisdom and malice. 
The former, as we have seen, is the character 
of Youth : the latter too often takes place in 
our riper years. 

> * • 

Length of days^ among numberless other 
disadvantages, is almost sure to be attended 
with disgust and satiety. Men are convinced 
from repeated trials of the insignificance, and 
folly, and emptiness, of the pursuits; the pas- 
sions, the joys of Youth ; and they are ex- 
ceedingly apt, when they have made this dis- 
covery, to be chagrined and soured with the 
disajppointment. In this disposition of mind> 
they are prone to receive ill impressions, and 
to view every object in an unfavourable 
light; quick in discerning faults ^nd errors, 
slow in acknowledging, and even in perceiv- 
ing, merit. Add to this, that experience has 
taught them to be cautious of trusting to fair 
^ippearances^ to doubt the sincerity of the 
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strangest prafessioas, and to impute the 
most specious and plausible actions to some 
latent principle of interest or passion ; and^ 
having lost their taste for those pleasures, 
which they had once pursued with so much 
ardour, they are forced to substitute in its 
place a new set of desires and inclinations. 
Wealth and power are now considered as the 
supreme ends, the most important business of 
life ; and the piirsuit of these weakens every 
social attachment, and affords perpetual occa--* 
sions of strife and enmity. The companions 
of our Youth are recommended and endeared 
to us by the share they take in our pleasures: 
;we naturally conceive an esteem and afiection 
for those who are partners in our joy. But, 
in our riper years, they who aim at the same 
objects with ourselves, are considered not as 
partnei^s, but rivals ; and he who owes his 
success to our disapppintpient, is the object 
not of esteem, but of envy and hatred. 

Thus are men gradually formed to a con'«> 
tracted, a selfishi a malicious temper of mind : 
and the wisdom which ought to have directed 
them in the pursuit of general happiness, be-- 
^omes an instrument in their hands of vice 
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and roiaery. The improvement of their tin- 
derstanding serves to no other purpose but to 
render them more artful and more successful 
in doing mischief ; and, what is worst ofall^ 
their inclinaticfn to mischief increases wiA 
their ability. The more they know the world, 
the more they hate it. That superior skill 
and discernment, which is the result of long 
experience, discovers to their view every im- 
perfection, every foible of human nature ; and 
since even the best characters will not stand 
the test of a strict and rigorou^s inquiry, every 
character, without exception, is exposed to 
their dislike and aversion ; and they search in 
vain through the whole compass of the world, 
without being able to find one single object 
which may merit their esteem *nd appro- 
batioUf 

What flow can be expected from the most 
improved understanding, when joined to so 
unhappy a temper ? It may indeed secure its 
possessor from the artifices of his enemies, and 
the treachery of his friends; but will it se- 
cure to him the peace of his own mind? Will 
it not rather expose him to perpetual vexation,- 
and supply him with constant occasions of 
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fretfulness and disquiet ? Will it not deprive 
him oi that best and noblest pleasure, which 
dther£arth or Heaven is capable of yielding, 
the consciousness of loving aiid being be* 
loved ? On the other hand, society is sure to 
sufier from so depraved a stale of our afiec- 
tions and passions ; for it is a vain and foohsh 
pretence to say (as some have done) that we 
love the species, though we hate the parti- 
culars of which it is composed. Benevolence 
must rise from individuals to the public ; and 
it is absurd to imagine that, while we fall 
short of the lower and ordinary degrees of it, 
we can yet arrive at its supreme excellence, 
the very summit and perfection of human 
virtue* 

# 

Let not then those qualities be so imnatu-> 
rally divorced from each other, whose union 
is so essential to the welfare of mankind. Let 
-us strive, while we are young, to improve in; 
wisdom: let us strive, when we are old, to 
improve in goodness. In both cases we shaU 
strive against the bent of our passions ; butj^ 
>tehere Reason and Religion call, the difficulty 
of the task is a motive to vigilance and resQ^ 
lution, not to remissness and neglects 



It is needless to point out the particubt ad«» 
vantages which would result from a ooiyxmo 
tion of these virtues. Every one discerns, at 
first sight, that, if the inclination to do good^ 
and the capacity of doing it, meet at once in 
the same person, they will mutually support 
and assist each other. Could we discern, on 
the one hand, all that warmth of benevolence^ 
all those kind and amiable sentiments, which 
shine forth in the pride and bloom of Youth ; 
on the other, that strength of judgment^ that 
consummate prudence, which is the defence 
and ornament of age, how must such a cha- 
racter strike us with veneration ! what happy 
effects might not be expected from it to each 
individual who should share in its influence I 
what lasting benefit to mankind in general^ 
from so eminent an example in virtue ! 

But it is high time to apply this sulject 
more directly to our own use. It is incumbent 
on us, in a peculiar manner, both to be chil- 
dren in malice, and men in understanding j 
for the improvement of the understanding is 
the immediate end for which these societies 
were instituted : and the improvement of the 
heart is the necessaiy condition, without 
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which the highest intellectual endowments 
aie acquired in vain ; and as we He. under pe«> 
eoltar obligations, we have also peculiar en« 
couragement and opportunity to unite in our 
characters extensive knowledge and fervent 
charity* It is not to be wondered if men's 
tempers are soured by the crosses and disap- 
pointments of a busy and active life ; but in 
these calm and retired shades, which are sacred 
to contemplation and peace, where we are 
designedly secluded from those pursuits which 
engage the bulk of mankind, what excuse* 
what pretence can we all^e for the prevalence 
and growth of unfriendly passions ? The busi- 
ness in which we are employed (or in which 
we ought to be employed) affords few occa- 
sions of competition ; and will naturally in- 
spire us with no other strife than a virtuous 
emulation in the pursuit after knowledge; 
with no other ambition than that of distin- 
guishing ourselves by superior degrees of wis- 
dom and goodness. The fruits and rewards* 
of our industry are not, like those of other 
professions in life, private property; every 
acquisition in knowledge is an addition to the 
common stock, and increases the fund of li- 
terary wealth. I.et us not then imitate the 
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faults of others, whilst we are free from the 
temptations to which they are exposed. But 
let us make the best use of the opportunities 
we enjoy ; and try to arrive at maturi^ of uih 
derstanding while we are yet infants in ma* 
lice; fpr " though we speak with the tongues 
^^ of men and of angels, though we under^ 
'^ stand all mysteries, and all knowledge, if 
*' we have not charity, we are nothing */* 

And as knowledge in genetal is vain or 
hurtful when not attended with good*wiU 
to mankind ; so are all those parts of kno w^* 
ledge either frivolous ^or mischievous which 
are incapable of producing any good effect It 
may indeed be questioned, whether any sort 
of true science can justly fall under this im- 
putation. All its various branches apparently 
tend to the improvement of our faculties, or 
the regulation of our condjact, or the inven* 
tion and cultivation of those arts which mul-* 
tipVy the conveniences or the ornaments of 
life, and enrich the community of which vvc 
are members. But there is a spurious, a coun* 
terfeit wisdom^ which is the source only of 
dissention and hatred,, of vanity and foUy.--^ 

* 1 Cor. xiii. 1, 2. 
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It ' has o(tak been objected to these seats of^ 
learning, that the ntaxims they instil^ the 
arts they <jultivate, the manners they fornix 
Mte unfavourable to social life. That^ instead 
of furnishing men with a laige store of sound 
and useful knowledge^ and enabling them to 
apply it to great and valuable purposes, they 
have trained up their disciples in all the idle 
pedantry of an empty and unprofitable erudi- 
tion of a vain and contentious Theology. 
That, instead of inspiring them with the 
brightest flames of piety to God and charity 
to man, they have too often kindled iii theif 
hearts the blind rage of religious controversyi 
taught them to aspire at ecclesiastical fame by 
breaking through the ties of civil society, and 
qualified them to be leaders of sedition arid 
faction, rather than ministers of peace andlove* 
Yet let not true Knowledge lose her praise^ 
from the indiscretion and folly of false pre- 
tenders ; let not pure and undefiled religion 
partake in the censure which they incur, who 
unjustly assume the name and garb of religion. 
It is not knowledge, but ignorance, which 
makes men v&in, and insolent, and impatient 
of contradiction. It is not religion, but im- 
piety^ which makes them dare to expect the 
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hfntm of GtA, while they are eubvertihg the 
respo$e amd bappinesar of mankind; '^' The 
« ^risdom which is from ab^e. is peaceable, 
^ gmtle^ easy to be intreated^ full of mercy 
and good Mts, without partiahty, withimt 
hypocrisy*." This is the wisdom which we 
profess^ •'-^ this is the science we ought to 
study ; and> among all the various objects of 
our pursuit^ there is none more greats perhaps 
none more difficulty surelj^ none more impor- 
l^^t^ ieither to oturselyes or (he world.' The 
fruits of our other occupations aie (confined 
within a narrow cojapaas. Thtt only cxp 
tendd tP every part ofHfp,*-^ to eirery scene of 
thingis which can be efiered to our vie w^ '^ to 
every priv^e or pubHc station to which we 
G^EQ pp9»bly be 



We should make it then our ficst and chief 
care to secure thepossession of this heavenly 
wisdatii; but let us not stop here. The 
science of the heart deserves the hi^^est place 
in our reigard : but no science will deserve 
our h^leot which is subservient to the same 
greals end^^r^the happiness c^ mankinds 

'* James iii. 17. • 
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And as we ought to consult the interests of 
society in the choice we make of our studiesi 
so also should we use our utmost caution td 
prevent the general ill efiects of a studious 
and contemplatiye life ; that it may neither 
render us unfit^ for the intercourse of the 
worlds lior obnoxious to the dislike or con«« 
tempt of those who are . engaged in diffisrent 
functions. 

Let us strive then to adorn the dignity of 
our profession with all the graces of refined 
and cultivated humanity ; — let us temper the 
severity of a philosophic retirement with the 
innocent cheerfulness of ah active and social 
life ; ^— let us smooth aiid soften the rigours 
of virtue by a prudent dc^cbmmodation tq the 
indifferent manners and customs of the age 
and countiy in which we live • -— let us re- 
member that we are citizens as well as scho-^ 
lars ; and leave to: monks and hermits the 
fond persuasion^That they shall merit Heaven 
by tormenting themselves and persecuting 
their brethren ! Be it our task to extend flie 
bounc]^ of science^ to vindicate the honoui^ 
of our holy religion, to form the minds of the 
rising generation to every private and every 
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social virtue. While these employments are 
discharged with fidelity and prudence^ they 
can never expose us to disgrace and censure ; 
nay, they will justly entitle us to protection 
and favour ; and happy it is for us that, liv« 
ing as we do, under the influence of a wise 
andjust government, we have no surer me- 
thod of obtaining protection than by deserv- 
ing it ! . 



c d 
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OF THB VANITY AND VEXATION OF OUE 

pimsurrs after knowledge. 



ECCLSS. I. 18. 

Far in much wisdom is . much grief; and 
he that increaseth knowledge increaseth 
sorrow. 

JL HE subject of this book is the supreme 
happiness of man ; — the writer, a person 
possessed of every advantage which either 
nature, or fortune, or grace itself, could give ; 
— the result of his enquiries. That all the va- 
rious objects of human wishes, when consi- 
dered independently of religion, are but " va- 
" nity and vexation of spirit." 



Among the experiments he made to satisfy 
himself on this important point, one of the 

* Preached before the University. 
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first which occurred tvas, '^ to seek and 
'* search out hy wisdom concerning all things 
^ that are done under Heaven ♦/* But when 
he had ^' seen all the works that are done 
** under the sun/* — when God had ^ven 
^^ him understanding exceeding much, even 
'' as the sand that is on the sea-shore, and his 
" fame was in all nations round about f ," he 
was forced at last to come to this melancholy 
conclusion. That " in much wisdom is much 
^' grief; and he that increaseth knowledge 
*' increaseth sorrow." 

Bifi^rent situations and circumstances ex- 
pose men to different temptations^ There is 
indeed scarce any species of vice or folly 
which does not wander, at some time or 
other, into every rank and profession of life ; 
but yet each has its peculiar abode, where it 
takes up its usual residence, and reigns with 
a more entire and despotic sway. Avarice, 
ambition, voluptuousness, seem to have Jittle 
business in this place, where there are so few 
occasions to call them forth into action ; and 
we are therefore less concerned than other 
men in the instructions and cautions which 

* £ccle».i. IS, 14. t 1 Kings iv. 20, SU 
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religion provides for our defence against 
them ; but if there be such a vice as isr tbm- 

FERANCE IN TH£ PURSUIT OF K]fOWI<ED6E, 

here^ ope would think, is the proper scene for 
it to appear and act • ^^d here therefore it 
may not be loss of time to consider the doc- 
trine advanced in my text, and see* if we can 
apply it to our own use. 

iThe world in which we live was certainly 
not intended for a state of bliss* If we set 
out in life with this false notion of it, what- 
ever mark we aim at, and whatever rout we 
pursue, we shall be sure to find ourselves 
disappointed. The Goods of the Mind, as 
they are usually termed, may be more specious 
and reputable ; but are not less empty and 
unsatisfactory than those of a meaner class. 
They may furnish us, like other objects, with 
useful excitements to action ; they may do 
what others cannot do, —-enable us to act 
suitably to the ends of our creation ; but they 
can never serve, for they were not designed 
to serve, as a foundation for sincere and per* 
manent liappiness ; and they will generally 
produce, as a balance to the fleeting pleasure 
they bring, much inconvenience, which 
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might have been avoided^ •— much anxiety 
and care^ to which the bulk of mankind are 
perfect strangers. Whoever pursues know- 
ledge with the same ardour and the same 
success as Solomon pursued it, will hardl/ 
fail of concluding as he did^ ^^ All is vanity 
^* and vexation of spirit *." 

That we may examine this subject more 
distinctly, it must be observed, that the plea- 
sure we find in the acquisition of knowledge 
is of a mixed kind. We are pleased with 
every new discovery, because it gratifies our 
curiosity ; we are pleased with the conscious- 
ness of superior abilities, — pleased with the 
reputation of theim ; and we have additional 
pleasure from the prospect of those external 
advantages which are supposed to be the re- 
wards of intellectual improvements. Let us 
consider each of these sources of pleasure in 
its turn, arid try whether any, or all of them, 
be able to yield us that happiness we seek. 

1. The pleasure of gratifying our thirst 
alter truth is short and momentary. As the 

* Eccles. L 4. 
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enjoyiDeiit atises from the aj^edte, it difii ia 
the very instant of gratificadon. Howefnr 
vm may be delighted with the •acquimtioiiy 
knowledge once acquired becomes flat and 
insipid. Whilst the object of our desirea ia 
placed at a distance, we follow it with eager** 
ness/ and are glad to purchase it almost at 
any price ; but when once we come to pos- 
sess it, it charms no longer. This observa- 
tion has been often made, with r^rd to pos«- 
sensions of an inferior kind ; it will be found 
equally true when applied to intellectual ac-» 
quirements. Those large fields of Science, 
which excite the envy and admiration of 
others, afibrd no joy to the owner. He 
views ' them with as Httle rapture as the 
owner of a palace feels from the beauty of 
its structure, — which is beheld indeed by 
strangers with wonder and delight ; but the 
vain inhabitant reaps no other satisfaction 
than what arises from the ostentatious display 
of his wealth and greatness. Just so the 
posscissor of superior knoviledge is delighted^ 
if he be delighted, not with the intrinsic value 
of his acquisitions ; but with the homage and 
veneration which he hopes to receive from 
the rest of the world. 
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/ 

Ytt^ ^onsdotifi of the insigtiificanee of whtft 
we have already gaiiiedi tht more we know, 
the more we wish to know. Not only be- 
cause curiosit7> like other passions^ acquires 
fresh strength by indulgence; but because 
every step we take in the search after truth 
enlarges our prospects, and offers new objects 
to our pursuit. The most ignorant of mankind 
are always the least curious* The man who 
is bom blind may rest contented and haj^y 
in his iMtive darkness; but he who has a 
glimmering of the beauties of nature^ will 
wish to see them more distinctly ; and the 
more he sees^ the more impatient he will 
grow to extend and improve his views. Thie 
various branches of truth are so .closely con- 
nected^ thatthA answer to one question usually 
makes way for another* When we have gain- 
ed the point which was immediately before 
us, we ate led on by it to something further ; 
and the very solution of our difficulty engages 
us in a fresh* disquisition. Thus may our 
whole lives pass on, in a constant successiofi 
of doubts and discoveries, without ever reach- 
ing any permanent satisfaction ; -— so that the 
appetite after knowledge is exactly of the 
same nature with those which aim at inferior 
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olfjects; and the gratification amounts to no* 
thing more than the removal of an uneasi- 
nesa, which still returns, and (like the miser's 
thirst after gold) is perpetually increased by 
Uie very means which are taken to remove it. 

2. But is there not a pleasure of a more last- 
ing kind which the wise man enjoys, from a 
just sense of his own superior abilities? Alas ! 
this is a pleasure, which they partake most 
largely who have th^ least right to pretend to 
it. True knowledge will perpetually mortify 
us with the prospect of our own weakness 
and ignorance. They Who have advanced 
the farthest, and seen the clearest, have of all 
others been most sensible how very little lies 
within the reach of human faculties, — too 
little far, to n^alj^e any important distinction 
between those who have it and those who 
want it. Of all thosQ bulky volumes which 
carry in their appearance so much pomp and 
parade of learning, how few are there which 
contain more than a jingle of words, or serve 
to any better purpose than to afford a harm- 
less recreation to men who are weak enough 
to mistake words for things } Imagine a^ 
person whose head is crowded with systems 
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of unmeaning jargon, and who prides himself 
upon it as a treasure of inestimable yalue ; 
ima^ne, if you can, that this profound phi- 
losopher is convinced at last of the emptiness 
and vanity of all his acquirements, — would 
the discovery raise him in his own opinion ? 
Would he be thankful to his teacher for 
opening liis eyes, and making him see and 
confess his own ignorance ? Would he not 
rather exclaim, in the words of the poet *, 
'VThat his friends had killed, while they 
meant to save him ?" 



Now this very misfortune, though in dif- 
ferent degrees, attends all those who make 
any considerable advancement in true wisdom. 
They are perpetually finding that their past 
improvements were not near so great as they 
aippeared to be. Though their real wealth 
increases, their imaginary lessens : and per* 
haps they never appeared so rich in their own 
eyes as when their whole stock was worth 
nothing. 

* ' Pol me occidistis, anaici, 

Non servastis, ait ; cui sic extorta voluptes, 

Et demptus per yim mentis gratissimus error. 




^ 
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mot is It onlj ODT ignoianoe, but oar emtfs 
sAtOt fwhich the light o£ tnie wisdom will 
enable US to detect Indeed, few erxtrs caa 
di^nce us more, thaa to have inagined oor- 
selveft wise whilst we were weak and igno- 
rant ; but, besides this fundamental oiisuke, 
we shall perpetually discover, as we improve 
in ivisdomt that we have embraced opinions 
on digbt grounds, which a more carefiU in- 
quiry will force us to reject : perhaps too, that 
we have maintained with obstinacy what we 
must quit with shame ; and ia these circum- 
stances, few persons will think it a sufficient 
consolation that they can say, with the phi- 
losopher of old, "lam wiser to-day than I 
" was yesterday." For, besides that the re- 
flection on his past folly must ever be pain- 
ful to a man who aBktAs the character of wis- 
dom, the more frequently we are deceived in 
the use of our understanding, the less confi- 
M dence we shall place in it. That God^like fa- 
culty of reason (for so. we aflect to call it) 
will lose its credit and its influence when we 
find ourselves perpetually deluded by hearken- 
ing to its voice ; and, like a witness who has 
j been frequently detected in falsehood, willnot 
be believed even when it speaks truth. Thus 
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tbic ill suceesf df our past enquims will be a 
(log to U9 in our future progress : and per<» 
hap9 the fear <^ wandering &om the ri^t 
{)ath may absolutely restrain us from .making 
any further adrancetaient. If this be a just 
dt^krtption of the effects of much wisdom, the 
plmsure of self-^applause is not to he ranked 
among the advantages it brings ; nor can il 
justly be asserted. That he who increases in 
)cnowledge» increases in his own esteem. 

4 

8* Let us seer whether we have reason to 
e3:pect better success in procuring the esteem 
of others. It cannot indeed be doubted, that 
if we fell short rfthe common measure of un» 
drntaiiding, we shall incur the contempt of 
the world ; but it is not equally evident that, 
i^ we go beyond that measure, we shall ob- 
tailt reject and applause; for can you sup^ 
p0se that the greater part of mankind will 
se$ and acknowledge your superior merit } 
To suppose this, is to contradict the experience 
of all ages. ^* Non tarn bene agitur cum 
^^ tebus humanis, tit melioia pluribus pla^ 
'* ceant'* Whatever knowledge you possess 
that lio; beyond their reach, will be esteemed 
whimsical or fantastical. The arguments 
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you ofier in its ' support^ either wiU not be 
heard, or will not be understood, or will not 
be able to prevail against a much morepowar^ 
fid argument, which pride and self-love will 
perpetually suggest. Admit that some few 
persons of greater penetration, discern the 
merit of your discoveries ; yet, such is the 
malignity of the human heart, you have lea^ 
son to fear they will join their endeavours to 
blast a growing reputation, rather than lend 
a friendly hand to make it thrive and flourish. 
Every detection of error, every discovery of 
truth, as it tends to expose the folly and igno« 
ranee of others, is more likely to be esteemed 
an insult than a benefit ; -<«• and they who 
have capacity enough to understand you, 
vnll, for that very reason, have pride enough 
to contradict you. He who goek about to 
dq>rive mankind of opinions which length of 
tim^ has rendered dear and sacred, engs^es in 
a thankless and an odious task : and the life 
of one man is much too short a space for 
subduing effectually either the folly of the 
many, or the envy of the few. Posterity in* 
deed may be just and impartial ; but the pre-^ 
sent age will seldom bearthe lustre of superior 
wisdomi 
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4* Yet, however wc may be disappointed 
m tbe pleasures of Knowledge, we shall have 
no reason to repent of our labours, if the pro- 
fits; she yields be large and certain. Let us 
observe then the effects of much wisdom, with 
regard to externial advantages : let us consider 
it as a .mean, not as an end. Thus perhaps it 
is usually considered, when men first engage 
in the pursuit of it ; but when their curiosity 
is once raised, they soon forget the original 
motive, and follow truth for its own sake; 
And hence it frequently happens, that large 
acquisitions ii^ knowledge are a real iitapedi* 
ment to success in life. We too easily be- 
come enamoured of this ideal piistress ; who, 
the moment we catch her, is sure to elude our 
grasp, and engage us in a chace w|piich never 
ends. He must be little sensible to the charms 
of truth, who can be solicitous about obtain- 
ing power, or wealth, or titles. A strong 
passion, of whatever kind, causes us to 
despise the objects of other passions; and 
much more will a fondness for intellectual 
pleasures produce a hearty contempt for the 
mean servile pursuits of the bulk ,of man- 
kind. How then can it be expected that 
the lover of knowledge should exert himself 
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tel£ in tht pioseeittioii of tluawe ends which 
appear unwortjij of kis euro BaArtpttd } Qt 
kow can it be imagined that the gifb of for^ 
tune should be poured down upon his head^ 
whilst he reuses either to seek oc to ask 
them ? -^ Suppose^ if you please^ that he is 
not whioUy insensible to the advanta^s of a 
higher condition in Uh : yet still he will be 
frerse from the means of obtaining thera^ and 
most probably unqualified. He will not sa« 
orifice his time to low cajoes and employments; 
he will not bend his understanding to the or« 
diiwry a£nrs of life ; he will not, or he e^n^ 
not^ conform to the humours, and eourt the 
fayour. of the great. Add to aU these ad« 
vantiiges, that he will be fi^ared by one part 
of mankind>--^peihapa despised by the other. 



see now^ What is the mighty amount 
of this boasted! wisdom I. Shorty delusive, 
eSQpty pleasure, procured by long fatigue and 
appliciation, and drawing after it either a total 
neglect of our interest, or an unsuccessful 
pursuit of it. Must we not own with the 
Preacher, that all is* yanitt, when we find 
that knowledge itself, which might seem to 
the fairest for our esteem, produces so 
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little solid satisf»ction ? When he who has 
followed it as asubstantial good^ finds it to be 
little more than an empty name^ the very 
disappointment he feels will justify the cen- 
sure in my text, ^' Inonuch wisdom is much 
^' grief; and he that increaseth knowledge 
^* increaseth sorrow/' 



But it is not only the vanity of knowledge 
which brings concern and uneasiness to its 
deluded votaries. Besides that it does not 
yield the joy it promises, it is in many dif- 
ferent ways iht occasion of sorrow. Indeed, 
this has in some measure appeared from the 
observations already made ; but will appear 
more distinctly to him who considers, -~ 
1. That all the knowledge we can obtain is 
but little. 2. That of this little, there is still 
less, in which we can rest with assurance. 
3. And lastly, that the few truths of moment 
which we certainly know, are such as of^en 
fill the mind with painful reflections. 

These particulars, together with the prac- 
tical conclusion to be drawn from the whole, 
will be considered on another occasicu. 
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ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 



* 
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Fbr in much wisdom is much grief; and 
he that increaseth knowledge increcLseth 

sorrow. 

%' 

Jl Endeavoured to shew in my former dis- 
course the vanity of wisdom ; in this I am to . 
consider the vexation arising from it. 

1. It is one occasion of sorrow to him who^ 
increases knowledge^ that all the knowledge.- 
he can obtain is but little. We fancy, when 
we begin the search after truth, that an 
unbounded prospect lies open before us, 
in which we may range at pleasure from ^ 
one subject to another^ without either dis- 
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Appointmeht or. satiety. But though human 
Curiosity has no bounds, human understand- 
ing is confined ^d weak : and they who cul- 
tivate it most successfully, aj?e most sensible 
of its weakness. The professors of philo- 
sophy> falsely so called, have a large and spa- 
cious empire; an empire which Itnows no 
other limits than those of the universe itself. 
But the dominions of tqie wisdom are o^ 
small extent Siie is possessed of nothmg'but 
a few scattered districts, severed from each 
other by vast tracts of undiscovered land, 
where no human, fdotstcps ever reached. 

2. It would be some consolation, in this' 
inteUectual poverty, if the little knowledge 
we are capable of acquiring could b6 possessed 
with security; but much wisdom will soon, 
teach us to suspect the most confident con- 
clusions of human reason. When we reflect 
how often we have embraced as clear, and 
certain, what had no truth, or perhaps no 
meaning, it is impossible not to fear that the 
opmions we now hold may be equally pre- 
carious or vain. Now what can, be more 
painful to a lover of truth than this unsettled 
and wavering state of mind ? How must he 

9 2 
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envy that confidence of fMj, wbick is aUe 
to surmount erery obstacle^ and is hardentd 
agsdnst every attack of doubt, or even suq^ 
don? That slow, timid, cautious tenqper, 
vrhicli is die never - failing resuk of much 
vsrisdom, if not the condition of acquiring it, 
is a temper which brings veith it perpetual 
uneasiness, and deprives Truth herself of the 
power of pleaung ; •«- whereas they who are 
able, after a short and slight search, to fa. 
their opinions lor life, enjoy even thehr errom 
with a happy tranquillity, whic^ no Ibrce o£ 
reason can disturb or shake. 

. Some perhaps may mge, in opposition to 
what is here advanced, that great Ptotestant 
principle, That all necessaiy truths are plain, 
if it should be thou^t improper to contra^ 
diet a maxim which is suj^ported by- names 
of the fiist reputation, and has been esteemed 
a sort of bulwark against Popery, yet surely 
we may say vrithout offence, and with the 
concurring su£higes of all thinking men, 
that many important truths axe difficult The 
evidence on whidi we receive them is not so 
clear and full, and tshe kbovdec^ we can ob- 
tain of them is not so particular as a philo^ 
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saphical in^iiirer might wish to find It. We 
hme Ught enough to shew us the way to 
eternal happiness; but we have not enough 
to exducjc the necessity of care and attention ; 
and we have not enough either to satisfy ouj 
curiosify, or to convert faith into certainty* 

3. Some truths indeed there are of gcesX 
moment, in which the mind may rest with 
full assurance; but, unfortunately, they are 
such truths as we can never think of without 
grief and pain* We may be well assured of 
the infirmity of human nature ; of the weak- 
ness of our reason ; of the strength of our 
passions; of the disorder, and vice, arid mi*- 
ser^ which prevail in the world: and the 
greater proficients we are in wisdom, the 
more clearly we shall see, the more sharply 
we shall feel, the emptiness and vanity of all 
earthly things. *' I have seen,*' says Solo- 
mon, '^ all the works that are done under the 
sun ; and behold all is vanity and vexation 
of spirit *.*' 1 shall lay no stress on the dis« 
agreeaUe prospect which we may find in our 
own breasts ; on the follies and vices which 
disturb our present peace, and endanger our 

♦ Eccles. i. 1^ 
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future happiness; for the same Wisdom 
which discovers them to our view^ may also 
enable us to subdue them ; or, if she finds 
herself too weak^ may lead us to an all- 
powerful Protector^ '^ whose strength is made 
^' perfect in weakness/* But the thoughts and 
reflections of the wise man will not be always 
fixed on himself;, and whenever he casts a 
look on the world about him,, he will either 
be led to pity the frailty or detest the wick- 
edness of mankind. If he consider the pre->^ 
sent scene of things as unconnected with a 
future^ what can be more trifling and. c(m- 
temptible than the cares and fears, the hopes 
and joys, the business and the pleasures, of 
human hf^ ? If he consider it again as a state 
of trial and discipline, in which every single 
iperson is either to gain or to forfeit an happy 
eternity, what can be more melancholy than 
the prospect it yields? If he observe the 
young and gay, he will see little dse than in- 
attention ^nd thoughtlessness, and dissipation 
of mind. If he turn his eyes to the m6re se- 
rious part of his species, he may find them 
perhaps busy and active ; but too often busy 
to no purpose, and acting without any r^rd 
to the true end of their beings. Instead of a 
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4i£gent application to the great business of 
lifey that of forming themsehres to habits of 
piety and goodness^^—he will find them con- 
t^iding about trifles, eager to supplant and 
betray one another, learning nothing from 
experience but hypocrisy and knavery, and 
turning th^ dispensation of things which 
was designed for the discipline of virtue, into 
a school of immorality and vice. Such is the 
picture of this present world, as it appears in 
the eyes of a wise man ! Such at least have 
the wisest of men perpetually described it ! 
whilst those of less discernment, or more 
confined views, can most advantageously sup- 
ply the defects of their sight by the illusions 
of their fancy, and please themselves with 
the prospect of innumerable virtues, in 
almost every rank and condition of lijfe : can 
see the leaders of civil factions acting only 
on public and disinterested motives ; can see 

r 

the breasts of diurchrnen free from every se- 
cular care, and animated by no other passion 
but zeal for the honour of their Master ; can 
see soldiers shedding their blood out of zeal 
lor national glory, and merchants traversing 
the remotest regions from a desire of increas- 
ing the national wealth l can see the strictesit 
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X 

r^ard tp justice and honouir in the $iohftff|e 
of every public employmeht, tod tott mott 
amiable sincerity, the most eng^iging bene- 
volence, in men*8 private intercdnrse vritJi 
each other. Or, if their own times, even oti 
the slightest observation, should appear to 
fall short of these exalted ideas, the loss is 
easily made up by an implicit confidcmce in 
romantic historians and viHonary philoso- 
phers. We are told by historians, that there 
was a time when virtue was neither to be 
alarmed by fear, nor seduced by pleasure; 
when parsimony, and temperance, and con-» 
tempt of wealth ; when undaunted courage, 
and unbiassed integrity, and (I had almost 
said) an enthusiastic passion for pubUc good, 
formed the prevailing character of a whole 
nation. And from such history no wonder 
we pass with entire satisfaction to those sub- 
lime lectures of philosophy, which inform 
us that universal benevolence is one of the 
leading principles in human nature. Why 
should we be disturbed with what we see 
and hear of the wickedness of mankind? 
We have only to resign oursdves to these fa- 
vourite guides, who can transport ns at 
pleasure into a golden age of innocence wid 
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virtue: unda tl^eir djitpction we ina j moiint 
into an imag^aiy region^ where all aroond 
us will be serene and calm, and all the mad- 
ness 0f this tempestuous world overlooked 
and forgotten. Happy ignorance! Who 
would not wish to part with all the pride of 
wisdom ? who would not wish to return to 
the simplicity of his childhood, if he might 
but be secure of eiiyoying so pleasing a dream ? 
What can the most enlightened understands 
ing give us in exchange for this transporting 
delusion ? If it can give nothing, all the la- 
bour we employ in the acquisition of know- 
ledge, is emfdoyed only in the purchase of 
icwrow. 

Shall we then conclude, that the most 
prudent course is to break off our pursuits 
after wisdom, and sit down contented in 
igmmmce and folly ? — The reflections above 
made may seem to lead, but they were not de^ 
signed to lead to this conclusion. Before we 
quit the search after truth, it may be proper 
for us to consider and resolve what other ob^ 
ject we will substitute in its place. Shall we 
prursue fame, wealthy pow^, titles, pleasure ? 
Which of all these will best deserve our 
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4Ab<»ur? Wlikh of them will best tevnad 
otfr cares^ and make us happy at the cheapest 
Mitfe ? Alas ! not one of them can be ex- 
tempted from the general sentence; " Vanity 
*' of vanities, saiththe preacher; all is vanity.^ 
We have illustrated the truth of this maxim 
in one iniitance> and shewn that the pursuit 
of knowledge will not lead to true happiness. 
Would it have been harder to illustrate it in 
other instances ? Would there have been 
any difficulty in displaying the vanity of ava* 
rice and ambition, of luxury and sensuality i 
Not only Christian preachers, but headieft 
moralists, nay heathen poets, have long since 
executed this task in the fullest and most ef^ 
fectual manner; effectual,! mean, to convince 
the judgment, though not to reform the 
heart. What then is to be done? If happi^^ 
ness, though sought with so much con-<^ 
stancy and assiduity, is yet nowhere to. be 
found, may we not as well desist from the 
search ? May we not prudently resign our* 
selves to a thoughtless indolence, and laugh 
at the Ule cares which distract the rest of 
mankind ? — So far from it, that this iesolu«* 
tron would be the worst of all. The vainest 
and wildest undertakings which the most 
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fancy can suggest^ will be less de- 
structive to our happiness^ and les^ repugnant 
to the ends of our being, than 3. life slept 
away in perpetual inaction. It reniains then^ 
after all, that notwithstanding the vanity oi 
these objects, — notwithstanding they can, 
bring no pleasure which is either permanent 
or sincere, yet some or other of them must 
be pursued : and indeed any of them may 
be pursued; both innocently and prudentiy; 
They only deserve our censure whose 
thoughts are so far taken up by these inferior 

goods, that they neglect others of infinitely 

• » 

greater moment ; who expect to reap from 
earthly things that solid and lasting happiness 
which virtue alone can give, and virtuie itself 
cannot give on this side the grave ; who pur- 
sue the favourite object of their wishes with- 
out any spbordination to those higher views 
which religion inspires, perhaps in direct op- 
position to them. To such as these, reflec- 
tions on the vanity of their hopes, and the 
vexation they must expect to find, either from 
disappointment or success^ are both useful 
and nscessaryf ^ 
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But tiolM^^ which has been smA <m^ft io 
be miy dtseouragement to thdae who engsg^ 
M tkey ought in the search after truth. The 
yame writer who expresses in sudi strong 
terms his sense of the vanity of wisdom^ ex- 
presses in t^rms equally strong his sense of 
the importance of it. When considered as 
the great emd, the supi^eme happiness of man» 
it will be found y^in suid worthless : when 
considered as the means, of improving^ our 
faculties and moderating our passions ; as 
serving td'nirect us in the discharge i>f our 
duty ; to qualify us for the station in which 
we are placed by Providence^ and to prepare 
i« for an higher station in the world to come, 
•—when thus considered, and thus pursued, it 
will be found important enoi^h to deserve 
that pressing exhortation, '' Take fast hold on 
'^ Instruction, let her not go ; keep her, fy^ 
" die 19: thy life/'*f 

If there be those who would separate the 
character of a wise from that of a religious 
tnan ; if there be, who follow after wisdom 
for amusement only, not for advantage ; or 

f Prov, iv. 18;. 
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fbr stich advantages as are foreign to the main 
ends of human ^iatence ; if tfaete be^ who 
aee dirked in the choice of their studies by 
no better guide than accidental Curiosity; 
and follow this guide wherever she leads, to 
the neglect of higher and more important 4ett-* 
gagements; if there be, who study every 
thing besides their duty, and are acquainted 
with every part of the creation except them • 
selves, — all these may <^e day be convinced 
from their own experience, '^ That in much 
^' wisdom is much grief; and He that in« 
** CKaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow.*^ 

But they who cultivate their understand-^ 
ings, with a just regard to the improvement 
of their morals, will find wisdom among the 
choicest gifts which God has conferred oxt 
the sons of men ; for, besides that it will pre- 
vent innumerable errors of conduct ; besides 
that it will raise us to a higher rank among 
moral agents and qualify us to become can- 
didates for a greater reward, it has an im- 
mediate and powerful influence in forming 
the mind to habits of virtue ; in making men 
humble, modest, charitable; moderate in their 
desires, patient of diisappcMintment ) sino&df 
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and steablily rdi^us. For die truth of all 
which obficrvatiQnVy I might safely jtppeal to 
es:{>aieiioe ; I mean to the characters of those 
l^hose intellectual attainments have been 
carried to the greatest height, and done ho- 
nour to their species. 

1.. Much wisdom will itaake us humble ; -^ 
for human pride can rest on no other foun«« 
dation tl^an himian ignorance. He who 
96es and feels, at every step he takes, the 
infirmity of his own nature ; he who leams, 
from, daily experience, the . shortness and 
weakness of his faculties, how prone he is 
to the delusions of ^cy, how apt to be mis- 
led by false lights, and how little able, with 
his utmost attention, to catch a few faint 
glimpses of true knowledge, — he surely will, 
of all men living, be the least likely to set. an 
immoderate value on his own accomplish- 
ments. 

2. Much wisdom will make us modest. 
They who have just entered the road of sci- 
ence, as they are hasty in their ascent, so they 
are rash and confident in their assertionis; and 
are apt to treat with contempt a doubtful and 
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deliberate 'faea»r. But they vAo bxve trar 
Veiled farther and seen more, ave alow and 
oautious. The ;wiae man will nerer giye* 
oflence hy arrogant pretences to wisdom ; or 
by an insolent n^lect aiid scorn of those who 
presume to question the truth of his decih; 
sions ; for they cannot indeed pay him lessr 
deference than he pays himself. Conscious of 
his own fallibility, he is so far from obtrud*- 
ing his opinions upon others, that he is con-». 
stantly lying in wait to cbttect them ; and 
studying to grow still wiser, from the con- 
versation of the ignorant. 

8. Much wisdom will make us charitable; 
for he who knows, from his own experi- 
ence, the difficulty of arriving at truths wHl 
not be surprised that others fall short of it: 
he who is fully acquainted with the delusive 
shapes which ferror frequently wears, will 
not think the worse of those who .admire and 
embrace it : he who has observed and felt the 
almost irresistible force of education and habtt, 
will not be apt to judge unfavourably of diose 
whom inveterate prejudices have: bound fast 
in darkness and ignorance. The wise man 
:w^ill pay little re^rd to all the various disr 
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tiQCtions of sect and pBXty, which so mucH 
cfivide and distract the world: distinctions 
often without a difierence ; almost ^waya 
maintauned with a heat and Tiol^ice^ whicli 
hardly any de^:ee of difierence is sufficient 
to justify. He knows that mankind are 
usually divided, rather about sounds than 
things; he knows that where the dispute 
has a real object, yet the evidence on both 
ftdes is often fantastical ; he knows that the 
sisune evidence which is conclusive to him^ 
has <^en appeared inconolusive to others^ 
though perhaps persons of equabcapacity and 
equal industry, and, as far as .appears, equal 
integrity with himself. He will not therefore 
be folrward to impute the mistakes of his 
neighbour either to lightness of head or de* 
pravity of hearts 

i 

4. Much wisdom will make us moderate 
in our desires, and patient of disappoint- 
ments ; for ' both the pursuit and the pos- 
session of knowledge have a natural tendency 
to weaken our passions^ either by calling off 
our thoughts from the objects which enflame' 
them, or by presenting those objects to our 
view In their prop^ colours^ The breast of 
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the wise man is secure alike from avarice and 
ambition, from love of pleasure and love of 
fame, unless perhaps he should retain too 
strong a relish for the fame of wisdom itself. 
Hence he will be free from the cares and toils, 
the temptations and dangers, the restlessness 
and impatience of miiid, which attend alike 
the busy and the gay, when they catch with 
too much eagerness af these shadows of hap- 
piness. 

5. Much wisdom will make us pious. -^ It 
is an old observation, ThA a little knowledge 
leads to AtheFsm ; and it is not less true that 
a large and extensive knowledge will bring us 
back to religion, will make us good men 
and sincere Christians. Wisdom will lead 
us from '' the things which are seen, to the 
things which are not seen *," to the '* eter- 
nal Power and Godhead** of the great Author 
of nature \. Wisdom will lead us from a just 
sense of the weakness and fallibility of human 
reason, to a joyful and thankful reception of 
that unerring light which comips from Hea- 
ven. Wisdom will lead us, from the conscir 

* a Cor. iv. 18. t Rom. i. ^0. 
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pu^neas of our o^n infirauties, tp imploiie tii€ 
assistance of that heavenly Spirit which alxNie 
is. able '' t<^ guide our feet into the way of 
^ peace *• Wisdom, in short, will lead ua 
from a clear and full conviction of the vanity 
of all earthly things, to '' set our afiections oa 
^' things above ;" and to '' press toward the 
'^ mark," with unwearied resolution, " for the 
" prize of our high calling in Christ Jesus/'f 

I ought not to dismiss this subject without 
taking some notice of ^n objection, which 
will naturally arise out of what has been said; 
I mean, that the connection between wisdom 
and piety will, in a great measure, be iMroken 
off, by the habitual doubt and caution which 
we h^ve made so essential to the character of a 
wise m^n. 3ut whatever doubts he may 
have in speculation, in practice he can have 
none. Place the degree of his assent as low 
as you pl^se ; nay, suppose, if you can sup- 
pose it, that he esteems the evidences for and 
against reli^on to be precisely equal ; yet 
still he will judge himself under an unques- 
tionable obligation of attending to its doc^ 

• Luke i. 7p. t |*hil. Hi. 14. • 
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tHhcs -and 6bart:TiT^ ite prtcepts; for wis* 
dam canhct be incoasistait' with itself, can- 
not presfcribe in similar circtimitances oppo- 
site rules of conduct. Yet we se^ tbat ex- 
pectations many degreies more iiiiprobablfe 
than what has been here supposed, are xmi- 
versally esteemed sufficient, in the common 
course of our lives, to determine the choice of 
a reasonable man ; and even to engage him 
in a long course of care and labour and self^ 
denial. Should any one decline an under- 
taking of apparent advantage for no other 
reason but because he could not demonstrate 
its success, he would be esteemed an ideot or 
a madman. But indeed we have no reason 
to indulge our adversaries in a supposition so 
unfavourable to our cause. True wisdom, 
whilst it prevents an ill-grounded confidence, 
is always found to produce a just and rational 
assent to the great truths of religion ; — and 
surely real probability is a better and safer 
support, both of our faith and practice, than 
illusive and fanciful demonstrations. If these 
should be subverted (as there is* perpetual 
danger) by clearer views and deeper re- 
searches, the religion which is built upon 
them must fall to the ground ; but a religion 

£ 2 
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founded on wisdoqi, the result of a careful; 
deliberate, impartial inquiry, b a firm and 
steady principle of action : though ^Hhe rains 
^^ descend, and the floods come, and the 
^' winds blow, it will stand unshaken, for it 
is built upon a rock." * 



fi 



• Matvii. 25. 
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DISCOURSE IV.* 
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ON THE RESTORATION OF KING CHARLES IL 



4H1MW 



2 SAM. xix. 10. 



Tiea, let Kim take ally fiyramnuch as my 
lord the king is come again in peace 
unto his men house. 



T^HESE words of Mephibosheth seem to 
express with singular propriety the senti- 
ments of the English Nation on the return 
of their banished sovereign. The joy they 
felt from a revolution so long wanted, so im- 
patiently desired, made them prodigal of their 
rights and privileges. They were ready, at 

* Preached on the 29th May, 1 765. 
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one stroke, to give up all, that they might 
satisfy the demands, and even outrun the 
expectations, of greedj courtiers. No matter 
what burthens fell on them or their posterity, 
no matter what they lost or what they suf- 
fered, " fcMPasip^ch, as^^cji: l^Qi:d.^ king was 
*' come again in peace unto his own house/* 
It was happy for us as well as them, that 
these overflowings of^ loyalty soon subsided, 
and the dispositions of the people returned 
into their natural channel. Indeed they 
went farther than this ; and extreme distrust 
succeeded to extreme confidence. Very few 
years had P^s^.^^^ ^ter the accession of this 
popular monarch, when an alarm b^an to 
be sounded thro' eve^ corner of the nation, 
as if both religion and liberty were at their 
Jast gasp. 

• • •. 

Qftr prpseut spjeipmty, 

fpr Uijit extraprdinwy joy. ti^icJt o\xx\ ^nr 
<^^onL^pres9ed on. the return; qf: their so-. 

vereign» 
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II. To iiiake some reflectio»s Oti the folly 
they were' guilty of ip expressing their joy, 
like hito in the text; by unlimited conces* 

III. To discern the fouiidatidn of thii^ joy, 
we must recollect the state and circumstances 
of the times immediately preceding ; and the 
alterations either produced or expected from 
the return of the royal family. 

1. For many years past, this unhappy na- 
tion had drunk deep of the calamities of war ; 
of war attended with every circumstance 
that could make the poisonous draught either 
more bitter or more deadly. The scene of 
this war was England. The bloodshed wad 
at our own doors, ii> the hearing and in the 
sight of oiir wives and children. The con- 
tending parties were Britons. Every man's 
hand was against his neighbour and hii» 
brother. And to cUt off all possible consola-* 
tion from the unhappy sufierens, the issue of 
the conflict CQuld not but be fatal ; for it 
was the conflict of tyranny on the one party 
of anarchy on the other; of governors who 
ruled by v^rill, not by law ; of sfiibjects who 
would not sufier the law itself to controul 
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their actioiu.— In 3uch a wretched and hope- 
less state of things, it could not have been 
wondered if men had patiently submitted to 
the iron rod of a protector, — much less that 
they rejoiced in the mild and gentle sway 
(for .such they hoped to hare . found it) of a 
Iqgal monarqh. 

This then was the first bcsiefit expected 
from the return of the king,^^ the Restoration- 
of Peace. — Another advantage proposed 
was, 

2. The restoration of Law and Justice. 
— r I am not ignorant that, after the subver* 
sipn of regal government, our courts of law 
were kept open ; and there seems reason to 
bdieye that questions of private property 
were, for the most part, examined carefully, 
and decided honestly. But these decisions 
reached no further than to dii^utes between 
fello w-subjttcts ; — for where was thie man 
that durst dispute with hi^ governors ? unless 
indeed he had an army at hand, ready to sup** 
port his cause ! -^—Accordingly, we find that 
the extortions of money were both frequent 
and great ; the ways of collecting it arbitrary 
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and Oj^pressive ; and 'the whote administra*^ 
tion of public justice not only defective, but 
partial. How indeed should it be otherwise ^ 
for ' the ilaines of war, though sometimes sti- 
fled, had never been extinguished ; and there* 
fore the ma^strate wis of necessity to con- 
duct himself as in an enemy's country ; and 
eveiy suspected person was liable, of course, 
to forfeit life or goods at the discretion of the 
conqueror* 

-y 
• f 

3/ A third' advantage was the restoration 
of Monarchy, i. e. of a settled form of go- 
vernment, in opposition of those evpr-shifting 
scenes of anarchy and confusion which left 
inen in perpetual doubt and dread, and de- 
prived them of all reasonable assurance what 
course they might steer with safety. — It 
was not the recall of the exiled family that 
produced such transports of joy; a family 
who had little^ pretensions here either to es- 
teem or gratitude ; but it was the recall of 
monarchy itself. Even this perhaps is saying 
too much. It was not the recoveiy^ of a par- 
ticular form of government; but the recovery 
of government itself ; which jcould not have 
been brought to a permanent establishment 



Qn any other . fAnr. Monaipchy if» Am an* 
ctent, the Ii^al fcrm of (nnr gorernment ; and 
mi^t be expected to take root m its natmi 
soih, both more easily and more firmfy than 
any other political institutioti winch could 
be substituted in its place. Indeed, ali tkinj^tf 
considered, there seems to hare been no choice 
left; the nation must hsfe danrwfaat tfa^ 
did;, or have continued to su^c* 

4. To these civil advantages we must add 
one more of a' rel^ous kitf d, which I shall 
beg leave to consider more particularly; I 
mean the restoration of the CHURdH. Mot 
because it is the purest ichurch in Christen* 
doin ; not because it is formed on the model 
of primitive antiquity; not because its.go* 
vemors derive their^authority by an umnter-^ 
rupted'succession from the apostles,— tout be- 
cause it set men free from the nonsense of 
Calvinism, the madness of enthusiasm, the 
terrors of persecution ; because it has given 
^irtb to a religion founded on reason, a reli- 
gkm which teaches that a life of virtue is the 

most acceptable' tribute we can pay to the 

' *■ 

Deity, and the most necessary condition of 

our eternal happiness. 



I pKk»A 1191 ih»ti Uw^ tilings were 
bfOiiglit: nl^ut «^ 9tA imtapt: therie^ wamte4 
Mffltber teiTplirtWi tQ eqtf^ie^ tb^ work. 
Still \ire; way ^Em That a good beginning 
i^^asimade hy tiue Ries.toratioi> of the E&tar 
yishfid Church. 

Whoevci; attencb to the ygrious modes of 
fiuMi whick subsisted in the times of co^^ 
fusion^ will find scaire one sect^ among the 
numerous spawn of Puritanism, which was 
not deeply tinctured with the religion of 
CAJuyiJBt a religioflr which seems tq have. 
ttsted on. titis €xw^h: foundation^ that God 
18: viiTlynf^t, Why ela?; did. its teachers de- 
light to. refffieac»jt:h»iiL as gQvc^i^ng by will 
Qoly, not by wisdcm I Why eke did their 
followers hope to oblaift bi^ favour by ne- 
gtecling the. bt4sioess» (xr renounqing the 
{^MMices. of It&k and wa^te-that time in a 
scxsupulotts and painful at^nd^npe on lecturesi 
and sermons^ and catechismSf and all the 
drud^ry of mistaken piety, which ought tf^ 
have J)een giyeu: to, wfak» of charity and jtisi* 
tice ? As if our Creator had placed us }i§m 
only to. give. ua. incefl^s^t mortificationri to 
make ua:aii£^tere and sulli^^ and averse frojQ^ 
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all the endearments of society! Tine feligibii, 
on the contrary^ looking up to God as the be^ 
nevolent Father of the uhiverse, is in no fear 
of provoking his displeasuret either by the 
improvement of his gifts or the enjoyment of 
them ; fears only to provoke him by doing^ 
nothing, or by doing mischief; by 'a life 
wasted iti indolence and inaction, or devoted 
to the gratification of private interest and 
passions, in opposition to the general wd.- 
fare. 

Another leading principle in the religion 
of the times was Enthusiasm, and to these two 
principles, acting with imited force, we may 
impute the ruin both of church and king. If 
the minds of the people had not been heated 
by religious zeal, they would have yielded up 
their civil liberties after a short and a £iint 

# 

struggle; Charles might have established- 
himself in arbitrary power, and the Star* 
chamber have rivalled the Inquisition. But 
when once men are convinced that they are 
fighting the cause of God, and acting under 
the immediate, influence of his holy Spirit, 
from that moment they become irresistible. 
Without question. Enthusiasm is a most ad-^ 
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mirable instrument, when propierly directed 
and seasonably checked ; but it is an instni«* 
ment which no human wisdom is capable of 
guiding : it resembles some of those effica- 
cious medicines which our physicians care 
not to prescribe, from the difficulty of ad- 
justing the dose, and the impossibility of fore- 
seeing whether it will kill or cure. In the^ 
case before us, the effects of this powerful 
principle were indeed astonishing ; but they 
were enough to make wise men tremble, 
whenever they discern the same spirit difiiis^ 
ing itself through the body of a people. If it 
rescued ns from the yoke of civil tyranny 
(which it never effectually did) it left us in a 
much worse condition, by setting men free 
from the dominion of reason and conscience, 
inflaxqing their passions in the pursuit of inia* 
ginary objects, and piaking them an easy 
prey to hypocrites and villains. 

Now as Calvinism, when heated and put 
in motion by the fervours of this religious 
tnadness, had been the main cause of over- 
turning the church (for indeed the overthrow 
of the monarchy was no more than a step to 
the other) it naturally followed, that the 



re^omtioii of the chutth mittt pwrt fatal to 
tke interests of this foolish and fanatical i«- 
tigion. And indeed the established clergy 
exerted their utmost force in subduing those 
implacable enemies^ from whose rage they 
bad so severely su^^ed ; so that many per^ 
haps may be ready to question whether a re- 
ligious TOLERATION had any place at all 
among the benefits of this day. Yet, I think 
it will appear, on a fair examination, that iht 
same day which put an end to the dominion 
of sectaries and fanatics, subverted also, by its 
necessary consequences, the tyranny of false 
religion. 

Far the greater part of these sectaries were 
implacable to those who differed from thiem ; 
and the Presbyterian party perhaps more im* 
placable than any other. Had their chutch 
retained its superiority, and preserved its 
principles in their original force, our refor- 
mation from Popery would have profited us 
little ; for neither was Popery more absurd in 
its doctrines, nor more severe in its disci- 
pline, nor in its spirit and temper more averse 
from toleration, than the religion then pro- 
ibssed by the main body of the Presbyterians." 
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It cannot therefore be doubted that/ a^ the 
overthrow of the royal party, the terrors cjf 
PERSECUTION hang over men*8 heads; but 
hjow, it may be said, could the restoration of 
the church, a church (at that time) almost 
equally intolerant, and very greatly exas- 
perated, set them free from those fears ) 

It must be observed then, that the Presby- 
terian party, notwithstanding their abhor- 
rence of Popery, agreed with the Romanists 
in one of their worst principles, the inde- 
pendency of the church upon the state. If 
they did not agree in w^ords, tb^ did in 
practice ; as all their histories, the History of 
Scotland more especially, afford abundai^ 
proof; but now, from the very constitution 
of the English government, the prelates are, 
in a gr^t degree, dependent on the princej 
and fortunately the princes who were then to 
reign, were no friends to persecution ; Charles^ 
because he thought all religion a jest ; and 
James, because, by shewing indulgence tp 
dissenters of every denomina.tion, he could 
indulge Popery itself with less scandal. — 
Whatever steps therefore were taken in those 
reigns for the suppression of sectaries, were 
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either taken from motives purdy political^ or 
in compliance with the zeal of the people. I 
know not that the persecution towards the 
end of Charles's reign is any exception to 
what I bare here affirmed ; for I think it 
was a measure dictated by policy and revenge, 
not by religion ; but, if it be an exception, it 
stands single; for though many acts of se- 
verity are found in the history of that reign, 
the prince himself was little concerned in 
them. His consent was sometimes pur- 
chased, and sometimes extorted; but scarce 
on any. occasion freely given. So that in this 
one instance, the family on the throne be- 
came (as far as they durst) the Patrons of 
Fr«dom. 

It is a circumstance of some ouriosity in 
our English annals, that a prince should be 
expelled from a Protestant country for his 
zeal in supporting liberty of conscience ; but 
it was indeed notorious to what this liberty 
tended; and the overthrow of the church 
and the re -establishment of Popery, the great 
objects then in view, must of necessity have 
ended in the most abject slavery. No wonder 
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therefore that the fi'iehds of Liberty were 
gUd to unite, on this pressing occasioit, with 
the most zealous champions for ecclesiastical 
power. To thi$ Union we owe the com^ 
pletion and confirfaiatibn of all the benefits 
we this day comtnemorate \ and ^ Calvinist 
Prince Coikcluded M^hat a Catholic Pritice had 
begun, ~ the great work of Toleration. Let 
us be thankful to the godd providence of 
God, which, out of th^ weakness and wicked- 
n^ of mankind) can derive the most exten^ 
sive and valuable blessings ! 

" It appears^ upoathe whole, that the resto-^ 
tat%>i( bf bur exiled sovereign was an event 
iuiiitiy ways beneficial tb this kingdom. That 
it was less beneficial than it might have been, 
was 'owing perhaps, in a considerable degree, 
to the impatient zeal of his loyal subjects, 
who, like Mephibosheth in the text, were 
ready to give up all, ** forasmuch as their 
^^ lord the king was come again in peace 
" unto his own house/* — I proceed, 

II. To observe the folly they were guilty 
of, by expressing their joy in this extravagant 
manner^ 
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The avX opnatitutiop of this kingtem 
ynB,Bi^y^ far ^m perfection ; «iid t|iflM 
was now a faqr pccaaioo of improyi^g and 
coiqpleting it ; for Chides imghit bave been 
festered on any tenns^ or under any limita«» 
tionii. Instead of tlWp be came in a)«io$t 
without conditions. He obtained the most 
untimited confidence^ before he bad taken 
t>ne step to desqr^ it ; and he lived to acquire 
as absolute an authority as bis unhappy father 
bad ever possessed : b« lived to govern withr 
out Parliaments. : 

To point out particulady what might huve 
been, or ought to have been, done on this 
occasion, might be an individious task ; and 
would far exceed the limits c^this'discoutse ; 
but most certainly our ancestors sbojuld not 
have been content with less than was actually 
obtained in a later period : should have at-* 
tempted sit least to prevent a return, of the^ 
calamities they had suffered ; and to form an 
establishment, which might secure them, in 
the most efiectual manner both from tyranny 
and faction. By Hii^lecting to obtain this 
security, the men who placed Charles on the 
throne, exposed both church and state to the 
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1lti9Q6t danger. Th# re(pir|ii^ Q]«|»rQ|b 
v<i&d pf every religious aa4 eiveiy'mjoral priQ** 
(ipl^^ vi^s mdy to eactifie^ t^fate ci £uci9p9 
^Q the caprice or the puiuiing of aiiQ»9tres0 ; 
and studied to subvoft- tl)e libeft^et of hjjat 
people^ not from any reputable principle of 
ambition or honour^ — bt«t that he mighty 
without difficulty and without opfKisttiatt) 
employ the hands and purses of his laving 
subjects in ministering to his royal pleasures I 
It was not indeed long before his sulgects 
were awakened from their dream of happi^ 
ness; but it had like to have been too latie^ 
Never was the whole machinery of opposi* 
tion put in motion vidth more art and addjmss« 
and^ to say the truth, with less restmint fyon 
principles of justice and honour ; y^t all this 
was found too little. Charles^ though pb« 
liged to give way for a t^me^ 'was al4e at 
last to surmount the utmost efibrts of his eoe^ 
mies ; and had either ^his life been prolonged^ 
or h^d his successor trodden in the same stq^s^ 
the liberties of Britain were no more ! — Nqi 
veas the established religion less exposed to 
ri)in than the established government The 
indiderence of one brother^ and the zeal oi 
the otheo were alike fatal to its interests ; 

F 2 



and the Qitilth wa* in perpifitiial dan^ of 
sinkiiig under the unwearied eflbrts of P<h 
pery: an enemj that well knows how to 

a • f « * 

improve its advahtiiges^ and to use ftaud or 
force with equal sttccess. 



But y^te ztc hot yet at an elid Of the mis* 
whidi flowed from the want of proper 
care and caution in those who restored thdr 
eiiled sovereign. His immediate successor 
felt them in their full force ; for it soon be*^ 
came necessary for that deluded monarch 
to be Sent back into banishment ; and the 
pr^udices of the people and the circum^t* 
stances of the tima, concurred in placing 
William^ a sftranger and a soldier^ on the 
throne of Britain. Hence a door was opened 
to innumerable evils ; some of them remain-^ 
ing to this day, and likely to remain to the 
latest posterity. Let it be sufficient to have 
pointed ait these evils without naming them. 
I mean not to censure the present times, but 
the past 

But since we have hinted at the incon* 
veniencesy let us not forget the benefits aris- 
ihg from this change of government^ «-» the 
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improvement of arts, —- the extension of com- 
merce, — the steady administration of jus* 
lice, — the free exercise of religion. I/Ct us 
not forget that we have a prince on the 
throne, who makes it his boast that he is a 
Native of Britain. — May he long con- 
tinue to reign in th.e hearts ^d afiections of 
his subjects ! May his ministers serve him 
with fidelity and prudence ! — and may such 
service be ever repaid by the confidpnpe and 
than^ of an united people ! 
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ON ACCOUT^T OF THE AMERICAN WAR. 



ACTS VIK 26.' 

Sirs, ye are Brethren, 
Tfhy do ye wrong one to another ? 

jThE transaction, here mentioned by 
St. Stephen, is related/ without any ma« 
terial variation, in the book of Exodus \. — 
Both accounts agree in representing the 
Israelites as at variance among themselves : 

^ Preached on Friday, December 13, 1776; being die 
Da; appointed by Authority for a General Fast, 

t Chap. ii. 13| 14* 
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botib agree that Mbses> wlu> was destined by 
God to be their leader alid deliverer^ endea- 
vouried to bring them back to charity and 
peace : both agree that his endeavours proved 
ineffectual ; and particularly' that the man 
who had done his neighbour wrong, was most 
averse to a reconciliation. In one pointy the 
account before us is more e?:act than the 
Other: it gives us the very words which 
Mosies employed, in order to* heal the divi« 
sidns of his unhappy countrymen : — 



« . f 



U 



Sirs, ye are Brethren, — Why do ye 
wrbrig ohe to anotha: V^ 



They were brethren in more senses than 
one. Their relation to Abraham, their com« 
imon parent ; th^r common calamity under 
the piessure of Egyptian servitude; their 
Joint title to the promised land ; and their 
still more hldfiourable title to the promised 
Messiah : -^ all these things formed a b<md of 
connection, which should naturally have 
united them in the firmest friendship, whe- 
ther for defence or consolation; — yet all 
this we see was not sufficient to prevent 
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thetn {tovi striving against each oAer* Th< 
folly, as ^ell as the mischief of such 9ttife# 
i» too evident to n^ further iUnstrsitipn^ 

^ Now all these things are written for our 
^' admonition *•** Let us apply them» as lire 
may, to our own use. The subject is fruit- 
ful ; and might give a fair entrance into 
many of those controversies which appear 
of late to have taken entire'possession botH 
of our heads and hearts ; but I will not de- 
base the solemnity of the day by engaging 
in political disputes, It is my duty to lay 
before you the plain precq>ts of the Gospel t 
^^ Love the brotherhood, fear God, honour 
^nbel^ing,"t 

Now the same topic which was employed 
to reclaim the Jews, n^ay be urged to us 
CbHstians with equal force- Wj too ar? 
Mjite^TBtiEisf as well as they : " heifs of God^ 
** and joint heirs with Christ J ;'*-^*^bego4ten 
^' again imto a lively hope by the resurrection 
*' of Jesus from the dead," § : .- , 

* . 

* 1 Cor.x. lU t 1 Peter ii. 1?. 

J Rom. viii, 1.7. ' % 1 Peter i. 3. 
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But besides the jcommon ties wbliQh unite 
n$, as members pf the Christian Churdi^ there 

» 

is still a closer^ or a more obvious comiection 
among those who are members of the same 
civil community^ who are fellovv-sul^ects, 2» 
'vreW as fellow-Christians. The different parts 
of such a community^ however separated by 
dist^ance of placej or disunited by competition 
of interests^ either have or ought to have^ one 
common cause ; for the life of the whole is 
sustained and supported by the mutual action 
of its several parts. " The eye caniw)t say 
** unto the hand^ I have no need of thee ; npr 
again^, the head to the feet^ I have nc) n€;e4 
of ypu*/' If then^ in^te^d of disc^aigL^ 
our respective duties in subservience to t|v9 
commpn good, we fall into causeless div^on; 
and luijust re^entpients ; if we are . Qven Iqi^ 
on to repeated actf either of oppressipn of jrfi^^ 
bellion^ we defeat, the very end of human ;Spr 
ciety. The l^ws of every civil cpmmunity 
are the conditipn&pf peac? among its jnem^ 
bers. When tjipse laws are broken tetany 
cpiisiderable degree; men relapse into, a rState 
of barbarism, and become wolves aii^ tigers 

to each other. 

• '••■•, ' t . . . 

* 1 fcor.xii.2T. ' * ' 
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^ Wefi then inay we addiws ihk leaiiersf of 
^ttlitio^ contention. Why do you wrong to 
jFoiiir brethren ? why do you forget the united 
obligations of interest, of duty, of natural af* 
feotibn and charity ? It is a question which 
deserves a serioiis answer ; but it is a question 
hot tb be answered by contending parties : 
blinded by prejudice and htoted by passion^ 
they see nothing but what they choose to see, 
and rush on hastily to the point in view, re« 
gardless or fearless of consequences. Both 
sides make prof^ioh, in every civil contro* 
vefsy, of regard to justice and public good ; 
Wth tte too otteh drawn aside by private in*. 
terest or private resfentment. — ^he leaders 
o^ faction, eveij when dressed in its mo6t ^e- 
tious colours, have 'usually much to answer 
for ; thdugh maiiy times their deluded fol* 
lowers may be objfects of pity rather than 
punishmeht. Eveh they who are engaged in 
the best catii^, and must be presuined, in clia* 
rity, to act with the best intentions, can sel- 
flomi preserve themselves from being borne 
away by the torrent, perhaps, fstrtfaer than, in 
their cooler moments, they would wish to 
have gone. — Far therefore from censuring 
with severity the conduct of others, we may 
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SH of U8 do well to listen to our SaTiour's db- 
termination,— r^* He that is without sin among 
** you, let him first cast a stonie/'* 



Nothing can be more fatal to tlie repose 

land security of government than a spirit ot 

> - . • 

PAKTY. Divide and govern, was a maxim fit 
only for Italian politicians. In this land oF 
freedom it will ever be received with disdain* 
But it we discard the principle, the practice, 
I feat^ of fomenting divisions, is at all timeis 
too comtnoh among us ; and prevails at this 
time {>erhapa more than ever. Yet, sure it 
requires no ^eat sagacity to discern iSlie lii* 
mxtnctabi^ mischiefs which this dangerouk 
sjiirit brings along with it. 

In the first place, it disables men from 
judging, with any tolerable exactness, of pub* 
lie measures and public charadters; Even 
tbe strongest, ai^mentti^ can seldom' prevafl 
Against the 16gic of the passions. The^cause 
in which we ire engaged wd know to be right 
andjui^t; and we reject with scorn every at- 
tempt that is ni^de to open our eyes. The 

* Joha viii. 7. 
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adyeriBe party we know to be wrong z-^^we 
know them to be influenced by the most cor* 
rupt motiyes^ and wish them to meet with the 
mostcxemplary punishment. The same facts, 
the same oharacters^ when transferred from 
one party to the other, unaccountably chasogc 
their complc^xion and their nature ; and de- 
serve, as it may happen, a scafibld or a throne. 

Nor is this all. The same spirit of party 
which blinds the understandings corrupts the 
heart. Under the influence of this powerful 
principle^ we cherish, without percfEjiying it, 
the most malignant passions : J^assions >k9* 
gether inconsistent with Christian piety a^ 
Christian charity ; — ^" for where envying and 
." strife is, there is confusion and every evil 
'' work."* ' 



r • 



It is not only that we feel and propagate 
much useless dipquiet :— ^ the spirit c^ party» 
and the passions which flow from it, giv^ 
rise to a yariety of inconveniences and mis- 
chiefs in the whole course of ourcondft^jt; 
they break in very frequently pn the joys 

* James iii. Iff. 
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and comforts' of private life ; and ther seN 
dom fail to carry us with irresistible force (if 
we have but as much power as will) into 
measures the most inconsistent with public 
safety. 

In private life, the zeal We have for our 
cause Will not suffer a free and friendly in- 
tercourse with those who differ from us. 
Our society therefore is contracted more than 
it ought to be ; opportunities of information 
are ofteh lost; prejudices are heightened, and 
mistakes confirmed. But too often, the bit* 
temess of pdrty interrupts even the common 
offices of civility and good neighbourhood ; 
and the very motives which should have en- 
gaged us to love and amity, serve only to 
animate us against our brethren, and provoke 
a stronger resentment. Even among our 
fiiend, we lo* many enjoyment,, and waste 
many valuable portions of time, by indulging 
too far the spirit of patriotism ; for. that time 
is more than wasted which is spent in railing 

at our countrymen and our brethren. 

■ •• . . « 

The mischiefs in public life are still more 
flagrant. Zeal for a party, if not kept under 
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the strictest goaid, is enpi^ti to eat vf^4fTay 
seed of Tirtue^ every sentiment of boqocir and 
probity^ in the human min4* — ^Would tcGod 
the case were not too plain, to noed cither il- 
lustration or example ! 

^ Nor is it the least evil, arising firpm our 
party differences^ that they unavoidably weak* 
en the hands of government ; and, by. dis^ 
abling those who alone have the power to 
protect us, expose us, without defence, to our 
ferdgn or domestic enemies ; so that we can- 
not bett^ express 09c xot altt to our Sdncei 
than by labouring to unite the minds and 
hearts of his subjects. Loyalty, I know, Isis^ 
by many among us, been struck out long 
since from the catalogue of virtues. But 
surely thi^ is not so clear a case as these wor- 
thy persons s^m to apprehend. The words 
of scripture, at least, are express and plain 1 
*' Honour the king* ;" — " Let every soul be 
*' subjectf ;** — •* Submit yourselves to every 
^^ ordinance of man; to theking,as supreme;];/* 
I am sensible that the graces of a Christian 
have not^ in all men's eyes, the same dignity 
and splendor with mere Pagan virtue ; yet^ 

* 1 p€t ii. 17- t Rom.xiii. 1. J 1 Pet.ii;l3. 



let not the modesty of their garb bring them 
into contempt among us* Attachment and 
fidelity to the supreme authority, are nothing 
different from attachment to the public in-; 
terc;st, and fidelity to our country ; for with- 
out settled lavts there can be no confidence^ 
there can be no peaee among mankind ; and 
without government, laws would be impos- 
sible. On one hand variety of opinion, on 
the other discordant interests* and passions, 
would neither sufier them to be made, nor to 
be executed. Whoever therefore attacks or 
undermines the supreme authority, shakes the 
very foundations of public happiness. — Now, 
Vhat can contribute more to weaken this 
authority than divisions among oursielves?- 
What would our worst enemies more fer-^ 
vently wish, than to see that force, at the! 
sight of which they have so often trembled, 
employed not upon them but upon one ano-^ 
ther ? ^^ It must needs be that offences come ; 
^* but woe to that man by whom the ofence 
"cometh."* 

The last evil I shall mention, arising froipn 
the spirit of party, is Irrel i gion. Here in- 

* Mat.xviii. 7,. 
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deed the connectioii is not quite so evid^. 
But it should be remembered^ that true reli'* 
gion is seiited in the heart ; and that the. very 
^ end of the commandment is charity*/' No- 
thing then can be more opposite to the spirit 
of Christianity than party*2ieal; nor can any 
thing^haTe a more sure tendency to check the 
growthof piety and devotion ;— for *' he that 
*^ loreth not his brother, whom he hath seen^ 
** how can he love God, whom he hath not 
« seen ?"f 

But the same sagacity isi modem inquirerSi 
which has done so much to emancipate us 
from subjection to ah earthly sovereign, has 
gone far also in shaking off the dominion of 
God himself. His Being has been doubted, 
his Perfections explained away, his Provi- 
dence denied, his threats slighted, his writ- 
ten law exposed to contempt and ridicule ! 
Such, it seems, is the wisdom of this dia* 
cerning age ! Bjdt it was not the wisdom of 
antiquity. Their law -givers, their philoso- 
phers, their patriots, never once lost sight 
of the connection between society and reli- 
gion. They knew the insufficic^oy of tem- 

* 1 Tim.i.6. t 1 Johniv. SO. 
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porai saiictkmB for enforcing obediente to 
law ; they knew the necessity of obedience 
for the suppott of peace^ and even of fice«- 
dom. They were not misled by the charm 
of that feyourite word^ to think subjection 
and slavery the same thing. From these oe« 
lebrated ancients^ men of the greatest name 
among ourselves, in the last two centuries^ 
seem to hav6 ddived their principles of reli- 
gious policy. It was reserved for our own 
times to make the wonderful discoveiy^ Tlmt 
we may be good men without religion ; and 
good citizens, though in open oppositHm to 
the laws of our country! 

In every age, and in every nation^ the de^ 
pravity of our nature appears in innumerable 
forms, more or less destructive to the happi- 
ness of mankind ; and the whole tace of men, 
vnthout exception, may find abuiriant cause 
for humbling themselves in the sight of their 
Maker ; but the ever-shifidng scenes of human 
life exhibit an infinite variety of circumstances 
and characters; and, while we all wander 
from the right way, we wander differently ; 
every one almost takes a raad of his own. 
This is true of bodies of men as vvell as in- 
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diTiduals. Each nation^ in any asugnaUe 
period^ will be found to diiier from its neigh^ 
hours ; and each in its turn to difier from 
itself. If one virtue grows, another decays; 
if one vice is restrained, another spreads and 
flourishes. £ have endeavoured to point out 
to your qbservation what appear to me to be 
the principal features of our national cha- 
racter — ^Dissention, JDisloyalty, and Irreli- 
^on. These vices, as we have already seen, 
are naturally companions. He who fears 
God, vnll honour the king ; and he who is 
sincerely attached to' dther, fax from doing 
wrong to his brethren, will love and serve 
them, will labour to unite them in the bonds 
of Christian charity. 

Tet these generous efforts meet with many 
discouragements. Men are never more un- 
willing to agree, than where their disagree- 
ment is most fatal ; and it is very observable, 
that they who have done their neighbours 
wrong, are apt to persist most obstinately* 
;ind to thrust away *, as St. Stephen expresses 
it, those who labour to bring about a reconci- 
liation. Very remarkable was the answer 

* Act9vii.fi7. 
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gircninthc,. words following my. text, eren 
to the meekest man upon earth,, when he at- 
tempted to .mediAte between his brethren, 
^ Who, made thee a ruler and a ju^ge over 
*^us?** The words will admit of a yerj ob- 
vious application; but I. forbear; it is our 
part to turn our eyes upon ourselves, — to re- 
flect on our own sins, whether personal or 
national, with shame and concern, and to 
contribute what we can to a general refor- 
mation. , It may .be little perhaps that we 
^n do^ in the arduous task of reforming our 
brethren; but let us be careful at^ least, that 
we add nothing to that load of guilt which 
we are unable to remove^: and let us parti- 
cularly guard against that dangerous spirit 
of party^ which is productive of so much 
vice, and , so much misery. To many men 
indeed one single caution might be sufficient : 
'' That they studj to be quiet, and to do their 

V own business */' But to those who have ca- 

■» 

pacity and opportunity to inquire into public 
measures, much more might be said, if the 
time would allow it. Permit me only to ob- 
serve in two words, that in questions of such 
extreme difficulty, you can neither^ be too 

♦ lThe8.iv. Ih 

V 
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cautious in fbrmihg your Judgment^ nor too 
cate^4 to those who judge AiSSutndy. These 
two maximiii if steidilj pursued, Would eut 
oUFvlmoit cvtry occatsion iu private Mft, of 
political cotttehtion. Let us reflect too 1 
little more than suits with the £ishion of the 
age, on the honour and du^ we owe to 6ur 
Sovereign ; nor think it a paradox that thi. 
m6st perfect obedience is inseparably cod* 
nected with the most perfect liber^. Lastty, 
Let the lote we bear to our brethren, and the 
honour we have for our prince, lead us up by 
degrees to the love and fear of God, by whom 
^ kings reign, and princes debree justice ♦/* 
Let ufi steadily resist the inroads of Infidelitjr 
arid Athdsm, which tear up by the roots all 
the comforts of private life> and strike at the 
tery being of public freedom. If you doubt 
the truth of this assertion, look back into his* 
tory. You will there see, in a variety of in-^ 
stances, that the days of Infidelity have been 
days of tyranny. It cannot possibly be other* 
wise ; for men who have cMt off the belief 
of an over-ruling Providence, are no longer 
fit to be governed like fneemen : laws are 
not strong enough to restrain or to punish 

♦ PfoT. nil. 18. 
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them ; they can only be ruled with the rude 
and heavy hand of arbitrary power. 

May those liberties, on which we set so 
^igh a price, be preserved inviolate to the 
latest generation ! but let us make ourselves 
worthy of so great a blessing. United in the 
bonds of love and charity, in dutiful subjec- 
tion to our governors, and in reverence and 
gratitude to Almighty God, we may justly 
hope for the protection of Heaven. Under 
that protection we ^' shall dvrell safely ; and 
'* shall be quiet from fear of evil *. The 
^^ Lord shall give strength i^nto his people ; 
'^^ the Lord shall give his people the blessing 

"ofPEACE.^'f 

* Prov. i. 33. t Psalii^ xxix. 1|, 
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HEB. XIII. 7. 

« 

Obey them that have the rule over you, 
and submit yaurseiees ; for they watch 
for your souls. 

Obedience and authority are reciprocal 
terms. A right in another to rule over us, 
and a duty in us to submit ourselves^ are but 
one and the siame thing differently ex* 
pressed. 

V 

It has never been doubted that the autho- 
rity of which the Apostle here speaks, is 
Church- Authority. This indeed sufficioitly 
appears from the reason assigned for our sub<- 
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jection. We are to obey our governors, be- 
cause they watch for our souls : a circum- 
stance i^hich clearly points out Spiritual Au- 
thority, and distinguishes it froim Civil. 

It must be Qwned, howfever, that in saying 
this we say but little : and, if we advance one 
step farther, we shall find ourselves exposed 
to a variety of doubts and questions, some of 
considerable importance; which, the bare 
words of Scripture will never enable us tore- 
solve. Even the ablest critics have wasted 
their time and pains in this unprofitable 
search ; a search where neither skill in lan- 
guages, nor knowledge of antiquity, could 
.contribute any thing to their success. 

It is in this instance as in many others ; 
men consult Scripture for what is not to be 
found in it, — an accurate description oif their 
rights and duties ; whereas the knowledge of 
these is supposed, not taught, by the sacred 
writers. There was a time when men were 
under the same delusion with regard to their 
Civil obligations, when both tlie origin and 
the form of government, the extent of au- 
thority and degree of subjection^ were deter- 
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minedt not from the teasons^of things, orl&e 
kwB of particular nations, but ftom the pre* 
cedents and precepts contained in the Bible : 
a book liever intended for such purposes, and 
indeed much injured by the artifice and yio- 
leoce With which it has been pressed into a 
foreign service. 

« 

It might well have been expected that the 
members of the English Church should have 
seen farther, and judged better, because this 
Church, even from its foundation, has been 
carefully instructed on these very pduuts by 
some of its aUest defenders. But so capri** 
cious is the public taste, that these great 
writers .have gradually fallen into n^Iect ; 
their doctrines are now in a manner forgot- 
ten; and enthusiasts and sectaries revive the 
4sain^ follies, and defend them by the same 
arguments, which were once effectually over- 
thrown. It may not therefore be improper 
fer us to resume this beaten subject, and try 
if we can explain, on rational principles, the 
nature and foundation of Church*Authority. 
The Sacred Writings^ so far as they can be 
pertinently alleged, will be found to confirm, 
not to opposQ, the dictates of reason. 
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To this end, let us begin with fixing the 
genaral Mea of a Church ; by which I un- 
derstand a number of persons agreeing to 
unite in public assemblies for the performance 
of rdigiotts duties. These duties, under 
most forms of religion, will comprehend 
public instruction and public worship. 

For the sake of simplicity, I will first sup- 
pose the whole Church to consist of a single 
congregation ; we shall afterwards see what 
difierence may arise when many congrega- 
tions become parts of the same society. 

Give me leave to suppose farther, that the 
Civil Magistrate no way concerns himself in 
these religious meetings ; we shall afterwards 
see what difference may arise when he as- 
sumes the supremacy in ecclesiastical affairs. 

1. We begin then with a small number of 
men, capable of meeting conveniently for reli- 
gious purposes in— one single congregation; 
the magistrate neither requiringnor forbidding 
them to meet, neither directing nor restrain- 
ing them when they are come together. 
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And here the first question to be asked is. 
Why do they meet at all ? How will public 
assemblies conduce to the better performance 
of religious duties ? The answer is obvious. 
By meeting together in a public assembly, 
m^en are led to perform the offices of Religion 
more constantly, more properly, and more 
effectually. More constantly, because there 
can be no meetings held without stated times 
of meeting ; whereas private acts of Religion 
may be performed at any time, and are there- 
fore at all times in danger of neglect. More 
properly, because each man*s peculiar follies 
will be checked, and his peculiar infirmities 
relieved^ by the united wisdom of all. And 
more efiectually, because public acts of Re-? 
ligion will both make a stronger impression 
on, those , who partake in them, and at the 
same time afford a testimony and an example 
to other men. 

But nothing of all this cap be carried intq 
execution, if each particular member of a re- 
ligious society be allowed to speak and to 
act in it, what, when, and how hq pleases. 
It is therefore highly expedient, if nqt absp-r 
lutely necessary, that the offices of Religion 
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should be coMtnitted' to some certain persons, 
and regulated in some certain manner. , To 
'what persons, and in what. manner, thesor 
ciety itself must judge, or must: appoint others 
to judge for them. 

By the designation of particular persons, 
many advantages are obtained. First, The 
offices are regularly performed ; whereas, 
•without such an appointment, they would 
often be neglected ; for such neglect we con- 
tinually experience in all those instances of 
duty to which no one man is peculiarly ob- 
liged. Secondly, They are performed without 
competition or confusion; unavoidable conse- 
quences of unbounded liberty. Thirdly, They 
ar^ much more likely to be performed as they 
ought to be. This at least must be true, 
under every form of Religion that . requires 
attention and study in those who are to teach 
it; for ever)'' man in society is, or should 
be, employed in some useful labour or pro- 
fession,, which must engage of course his 
time and his thoughts, and divert him from 
every other pursuit. Religion then itself - 
must be made a profession, or no. man will be 
at leisure to learn and to teach it. Whence 
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it follows^ tiiat each single cmigrcgatioii, 
whilst unconnected with othors^ must appoint 
for itself Ministers of Reli^on, and support 
this appointment hy a voluntary mainten- 
ance ; for no man will give his time to the 
public, unless excited by public rewards : no 
man can give his whole time, without expos- 
ing himself to want and ruin. 

* I 

Nor are the persons only to be appointed 
for performance of religious duties, but the 
manner also is to be prescribed. The assem- 
bly may not unfrequently be deceived in their 
choice ; and the ministers, if subject to no 
restraint, may introduce principles and prac- 
tices which the people condemn. Or, it may 
happen that one minister shall pursue a dif- 
ferent plan from another ; perhaps a contrary 
plan, which must evidently tend to confound 
the minds of the people, and weaken the 
impressions of Religion. If the difference be 
not in form only but in doctrine, the case 
will be still worse ; for nothing is so apt to 
root out all Religion, both from men's heads 
and hearts, as religious controversy. A great 
part of mankind, either from want of capacity 
or opportunity, are governed by authority 
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more than reason* What then shall they do 
when they meet with opposite authorities ? 
Or, if they attempt to exercise their feeble 
understandings, and to judge for themselves, 
how must they be 'embarrassed by specious 
and plausible arguments,' alleged with equal 
confidence on both sides ! The consequences 
zre evident ; — either they will divide into 
parties, ta the destruction of charity; or, 
linable to determine among difierent pretend- 
ers to truth, they will give up the pursuit as 
desperate, and surrender themselves to uni- 
versal scepticism. 

Truth, we are told, can never suffer from 
a free inquiry : the combat perhaps may be 
sharp ; but she is sure to conquer in the end. 
Men are not therefore to be restrained from 
professing their opinions, or from supporting 
tfaem either by their pens or tongues. All 
this I am ready to allow ; yet still it may be 
maintained, that religious assemblies should 
be carefully guarded from such contests, con- 
tests that defeat the main end for which these' 
assemblies are appointed, and train up men 
to Sophistry instead of Religion* 
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Here then we have the first sketch of ^w^t 
may be called not improperly Church- Autho- 
rity ; for a power in the society of appoint- 
ing its ministers^ implies an exclusion of 
others from the ministerial oifice. Nq man 
therefore can undertake this oifice. withQut 
such appointment, or oppose the persons who 
are appointed lawfully, unless he will set his 
own private will in opposition to the will of 
the whole society ; by doing which he renders 
himself incapable of continuing . a member. 
To declare this incapacity, is tq excpmmuni- 
cate. In like manner, a power in. the society 
of prescribing the forms of its public offices, 
implies an exclusion of every other foj-m. No 
minister therefore can depart in any way f rpm 
the public institution, much lessact in con- 
tradiction to it, without usurping a power. not 
committed to him, but residing in the bddy by 
whom he is authorized and employed. If he 
does this, he violates thQ trust reposed in him^ 
and £0 renders himself unfit to be trusted. 
The consequence . is, deprivation from his 
office, and from the rewards attending it . 

It is not however necessary, indeed it is 
not possible, that even this small society 
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should all agree in. every particular determi^ 
nation. The smaller part therefore must 
acquiesce in the judgment of the greater ; or 
they must form themselves into a separate 
congregation. It is not even necessary for 
all the members to be assembled; whether 
for making their regulations/ or enforcing 
them. 'Instead of exercising their power 
collectively, they may commit it; if they 
please, and as much as they please, to repre- 
sentatives ; nay, they may very properly 
commit the executive part of it to a single 
person. In short, various forms of govern- 
ment may be assigned ; any one of which 
would be sufficient for the ends proposed, of 
appointing ministers, of prescribing forms, of 
enforcing obedience. 

' 2. The consideration of this simple case 
will lead to a solution of such as are more 
complex^ Let us go on then to inquire into 
the nature of religious society, as subsisting 
among a number df congregations united into 
one body. 

And here again the main question will be. 
To what purpose should they unite i How 
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will the encEs of reUgious asoemblies be better 
obtained by an association among many^ tban 
if each assembly had the sole and 8q>a»te 
management of its own concerns } I answer. 
The benefits of society are the same in this 
instance as in others. That is^ the ends pr«>* 
posed will be pursued more wisely and more 
uniformly : more wisely, by the adrantage of 
common consultation ; more unifannly, by 
the concurrence of all particular assemUi^ 
in the resolutions taken fay the whole com- 
munity. 

Thus, for instance, in a large and more 
coroprefaensive society, it will be less difficult 
to select fit persons for performing the offices 
of Religion In single congr.^aaU it m«t 
often happen, that few or none of the mem- 
bers are competently qualified either to serve 
those offices themsdves, or to chuse odiers. 
But, in a number of congregations, under 
di^rent circumstances, and difiiised perhaps 
through different parts of an extensive king* 
dom, we may both fexpect a better supply of 
candidates, and a truer judgment of their 
merits; for, though it is not always true, 
yet it is goierally true, even in popular assem- 
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Uies, that the weak are led by the wise. — 
Thi0 however, would be aiguing on the most 
unfavpurable supposition ; for there is no 
necessity that the Ministers of Religion should 
be appointed by the people ; and much ex«* 
pedience in a different method of appoint^ 
ment. Even single congregations, if they 
think proper, may act by representation (as 
I before took notice) ; but a number of con- 
gregations, unite4 in one community, cannot, 
without the highest inconvenience, act other* 
wise, 

We see in civil societies, even of the 
freest kind, that, however the people may 
have reserved to themselves the supreme le- 
gislative authority, yet the ordinary .admini- 
stration of government is committed either 
to a prince or a senate. By a like delegation 
of power, either single men or small bodies 
of meii, may and must be authorised to go- 
vern the Church : to thepi must be committed^ 
tl^e c^e of qhu^ing fit persons for discharging 
theoiSces of religion; and from them we 
may reasonably expect a much wiser and safer 
choice than from the caprice ^nd folly of 
every particular congregation, 

9 
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.. In like, man^er^ and for nearly dl€ niac 
feasons, more ekiU may be expected from a 
laigeif society/ or from the persons appointed 
to govern them^ in prescribing the rtdea and 
forms of p^lic religion. One man maj^ 
suggest yiiat another orerloc^ts; Imd the 
commmi^y may profit in making its reso- 
Itttiom, both from the variety oi materials 
proposed to their deliberation, and from the 
variety of understandings employed about 
thexh ; or^ if the constitution of the Church 
be so framed as to entrust even this branch 
of power to a smaller number, then this 
number, in consequence of a peculiar design- 
ation, may well be expected to a|>ply them- 
selves to the business more carefully and 
more successfully. 

Even if these advantages were less than 
they are, therfe would not want sufficient in- 
ducement for the union of a number of reli- 
gious assemblies in one community; for it 
is of the highest impcurtance to the interests 
of religion, that it should be consistent and 
uniform in its outward appearance. Without 
uniformity public institutions can never ob« 
tain their full e0ect. It is easy indeed for 



■plMibioplncal huen to e^pittate, in their iqm- 
gimtions, iofeite diCei^Ace of opibiofi ffiytn 
ctiBiy isfxt of ill e^ct thttt has be&ik ftfipi^- 
Isaided 6*6111 it i fMit, ift €b^ Ordin&tj ddaiM 
lyf human a^irft; doubt iind diicoM ait the 
iiievitablti cbAfle^ti^ces of ^li^isndoti. lather 
tht Ts^iety ^teligious ibmi^ itiakes and sub^ 

Terto tbe bfeli^f of all leligiofii ; Of the utiivAtlL 
a£ opposition, ^^Mst it kindled me]ri'& itelil, 
soppkcstos amd lifted -evefy Mher iniittter. 

Oh thci^ ^ftd^tes tie imhdntf of a Mlf 
gious community, both over the iKini^f^ft 
and members of particular congregations, 
may be securely maitttain^d,--^ whether^ resid* 
itigin the Gdmnmnity at Utrg^, or deleg»t<^d tb 
some certain ptnrsons} yet still it mui^t be 
0h6erved, Thai a Church thus fhtmed caitiiidt 
suf^ort . her power by civil sanctions t ekk 
can only take away ^hat she htsfsfif halt 
^ivlia« 

And as iid ddafi i§ obliged to unite with 
luiy single Gongifegatioh, when this fortilis of 
its pn]il\x mmct ^ppeat tof him uiilaWfiil, 
so every particular ^ohgreg&tidii iis it libferiy 
to remain separate^ if unable to join with 

H 2 
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any l^er commu]ut7> on such terqus as tfaeif 
conscience allows. Onlj^ in both cases, men 
should be caieful not to bi^^.tbe uniformity 
of public reli^on, nor tp deprive themsdres 
pf the benefit of religious sopi^ty, on slight 
or fanciful pretences* Nothing less than the 
most essential interests of religion and virtue 
will justify such a.sepj^ratioa ; but wl^never 
these interests appear to reSquire it, men aie^ 
because they must be, absolutely at liberty, -^ 
the community having no kind or d^ree of 
power t) ver tho^e who care piot to cpntinuc; 
naeinbers of it, 

3. One subject of enquiry still remains^ — ^ 
The alteration that may be produced by the 
intervention of the magistrate. We see,-by 
the history of all ages, that Religiqn, in the 
hands of selfish and factious men, is a very 
dangerous instrument. It therefore greatly 
concerns the public peace and safety, that all 
Church - authority should be under the con- 
troul of the Civil Governor s that leligipus as- 
semblies, ^s well as others, should be subject^ 
to his inspection, and bound by 3uch rulfss as 
he shall se(; tit to imposct 
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1?lie moist effisctual method of obtaining 
fhia security is. To vest the supreme pow^eri 
civil and ecclesiastical, in the sacbc; person^ 
The Churchy ' a$ wci have seen, is under no 
necessity of atting collectively } but may ap* 
point at discfetioni either single men or bo- 
dies of men, to franie and execute its laws^ 
There is nothing in the nature of temporal 
pbwer that renders it unfit to bb united with 
spiritual ; but, on the contrary, muckmischief 
and danger in keeping these two. branches of 
power separate from each other. Why then 
may not the magistrate possess boi'h ) Why 
should not the interests qf church and state 
(wliich ai*e often connected, nev6r opposite) 
be watched by the sariie eye^ and guarded by 
the same hand? - 

^ 9 

I 

There are indeed good reasons wliy the 
offices of religion ought not td be adminbter- 
€d by the magbttate. Both the edncatioii of 
his youth, and the attention of his riper years; 
have been einj^loyed on tery'differeiit ob- 
jects ; and, amidst the numberless toils an4 
eare&of government^ it is imposable he should 
fiiid leisure for any inferior professiloo ; butji 
to superintend all professions, and ail rahks 



<tf mon for thee common good* is it^^f-ajyut 
of l^ ^ce ; ^nd iKjr smmoifig thjc-^^cot^ic^ 
care (^ Reli|^ii, aad the «upj?$9)9cx 49 f^n 
gious matters, ke ii. efaablfd to j)|vpp9t^ ^ 
interests both of dmrch amd stide ki the 990|it 
eflbchial maniign 

* « * 

Ttom tMs suofcmaQr .«f tbfi fi^l mwp* 
trate is Alfred the pmrisioB of &li^ oi9)9^ 
tenanee f!w the IfiiiiBters tif R^igiop* TImi^ 
provision is- of grcftt im|Kift^0e.|y>th to tbem^ 
and the public^ as we naj e99ilj judgip ^V^ 
the wretdbed and pnfarioiuoQnditiCpi of tliQiif^ 
wlio want it>--^ a comM^aai Mthi^ seldoQi 
ibils tQ ^oduee \ slaiodh dependency^ biglUy^ 
ui^)ecbniiQg a puJ^Hc tencber^ audi m w^ 
measure^ disqualifying him fot tbe dischaig^ 
of his office. 

And will not the suaae H990n mirre pecn-^ 
HarLy to tecosEuncaid those ferni« Qf gpy^rar 
nent, m which theCle^gy a» woU V dieliaity; 
are distn^utod into dificrent mni^M 4|id cma* 
Med to support those sanks m. a hceonuog; 
iDamier, that botl| the lower oedfii^ 919; 9^fvA 
ccmtem^M:, and the l^iiar <d>l9%i dif»tiDctiQi^ 
and r^fffd I Were ali. ^t. Waifit^^rs^ 



tigion j^eed in low statibiiff of life, it is easy 
ta see witlk what n^lect they wouid be 
treated* and with what fKre|u£oe iheir doc« 
trine would be Mceived, Powrtj, iand auk- 
wardness, and igsomsce of what is called 
The World, are disadvantages for which 
the highest attainments in kwning and virtue 
eoftild Jicfcr atone* 

But to obtain completelj the benefits* 
praposqd from this union of civil said ecclesi- 
astical authority, afl the members of the 
iriahie comoionwealtk should be members also 
of the same church : variety of se^ts having 
a natural ti^ndency both t<» weaken theinflu* 
ence of public religion, and to give cfistur*' 
bance. to pubUc peace. Where this is im-- 
piaeticabte, not the b$»t, but the largest sect, 
will naturally demand the protection of the 
maq^ustrate: and eVery sect, whose principles' 
are i^bt evidently inconsistent wi^ good go«- 
vemment, vrill justly call, for toleration. — 
Protection is due to th« Mt, that ^e advan- 

* See these benefits de<)ucecl at large, aii4 in a ^ty 
superior manner^ fay the excellent author of ** The Alliance 
"^ between Chnrch and State,** ]»i^iciilarly ii» b. H. ch. £. 
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tag^ arising from the magi&trftte 8 tare and 
favour may be extended aa wide as possible : 
Toleration to the kst^ because the magistrate 
is; equally unqualified and uncotQimisd.oiied 
to persecute for consdence* wke. 

It is scarce needful to obsetve> That these 
are only the outlines of Church Folic^y to be 
filled up in difierent ways, suited to the 
infinite varieties of human affidrs; but it 
may not be improper to obviate an objection, 
whidx may seem to strike at the veiy fotmda-? 
tion of the doctrine here advanced. It will 
be urged, perhaps, that I have considered w 
Church as an institution merely human ; 
whereas the Christian church derives ks an- 
thority from God^ This wHl bd readily ad-^ 
mitted > but the Divinity of its origin is a or* 
cumstance of no moment in the present en-^ 
quiry ; for th»e is not the kast reason to pre- 
sume that the Founders of out holy Reiigiefi 
intended it* to be governed by any rules, or 
on any principles, opposite to those which 
Nature and 'Reason prescribe. They appointed 
indeed ministers, and offices of religion; it 
was scarce possible for any religion to subsist, 
without them : they established a form of 



chutdk-govemmedt ; for the Church must be 
gdver»ed in some foraiy or there could be no 
goyemment ; but their directions to us are> 
for the most part, very general* Even their * 
example must be catitiouslj uiged, in different 
drcumstances. In this one point they are 
clear and e^Lplicit^ That authority once esta« 
blished must be obeyed^ 

It follows from what has been said^ that 
all such ministers as accept a public mainte-^ 
nance, and yet refuse to submit to public 
authority, are guilty of injustice to the civil 
magistrate^ Either they ought to acknow"* 
ledge his power, or to relinquish his favour s 
they can have no claim to legal advantages 
without obedioice to law ; and as ministers^ , 
while employed by public authority, are not 
at liberty to depart from established forms, 
or to assemble separate congregations, so nei- 
ther are the people at liberty, while they re* 
main in society, to desert at pleasure their 
lawful pastors, and flock in crowds to receive 
instruction from those who have no authority 
to give it. If they cannot lawfully comply 
with the terms of communion, let them make 
an open separation} let them not prof ess to 



continue members of a church wh}<^ they 
conscientiously disob^. In vain do men unit^ 
in civil or religious communities, if eafrll 
individual is to retidn entire liberty of judging 
and acting for himself. It is a liberty which 
defeats every possible good e^ct that such 
onion might produce, by substituting th« 
caprice and folly of every disordered imagi- 
nation to the uniform observance of rules and 
Vblws, settled on deliberaited advice, and en- 
forced by lawliil authority. 

'We need not look far for examples of thes^ 
irregularities ; unfortunately the parties con- 
cerned are most of them out of the reach ei 
rational conviction. They who appeal to 
their senses, instead of their understandings^ 
are only to be pitied, not confuted. 

There is however one class of men to whom 
this plea for compassion will not extend : -— 
Those, I mean, who, virithout any pretence to 
in^iration, livein open war with the Na- 
tional Ghurch, -— with that verv church of 
which they profess themselves ministers, imd^ 
whose wages th^ continue to take, though 
in actual service against her. Whether this 



conduct proceed from a dislike to all esta- 
bMdiments, or from a desire of erecting ^ neir 
one €m the ruins of that which subsists at pre- 
sent I in either case, it is contrary to the most 
evident principles of Justice and Honour^ 

■ f 

I 

Mudi of these mischiefs proceeds from the 
want pf rational conceptions concerning God 
and Reli^on. A religion founded on Reason 
willingly submits to human authority in all 
points not essential to the cause of Piety and 
Virtue ; but Enthusiasm and Superstition are 
of a difierent complexion. Fond of every 
childish conceit, they scruple not to sacrifice 
the peace of nations to the slightest toys of a 
distempered fancy. To support, or to ap- 
pose, an unintelligible doctrine, — to retain, 
or to rgect, an insignificant ceremony, is 
thought by maAy an object of such infinite 
concern, that no earthly good must stand in 
competition with it. Not so the Founder of 
our holy Religion, who has plainly taught 
us to distinguish between things of much 
and of little importance; — not so the best 
philosophy, which has drawn the real objects 
of Controversy within a narrow compass ; — 
not so the dictates of Common Sense, which 
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will ever teach us to accept the benefits of 
society on practicable terms^ and to be content 
with much less than perfection. No human 
institution is free from faults ; none^ there-* 
fore^ is secure from the attacks of a wilting 
adversary ; but the very worst establishment 
that ever existed^ is better than what th^se 
men seem to covets — a state of anarchy and 
confusion ! 
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ON THE SAME SUBJECT, 
I PETER ii. 13, 

Submit yourselves to every ordinance q^ 
man for the Lord's sake. 

The occasion of these words, as appears 
from the following verses, was the reluc- 
tance with ivhich the. Jewish converts sub- 
mitted to the Roman Government, arising, 
most probably, from the wrong conceptions 
they had entertained of the kingdom of 
Christ. It was necessary, on many accounts, 
to correct these false notions, which had an 
evident tendency to disgrace a new religion, 
^nd obstruct its success in t;he world. The 
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Apostkj therefore, exhorts his followers to 
submit themsdves ** for the Lord's sake ;" -~ 
from the regard they owed to Jesus, the Au- 
thor of their faith, and the zeal they ought 
to have for its propagation. 

But, tlxkigh tkt words werfe written with 
this particular view, the precept itself is ge- 
neral. It suits all times and all places ; for 
subjection to authority is the invariable duty 
of a Christian. Had the Apostles been silent, 
it would still have been a duty. The example 
and the precepts of our blessed Lord will not 
*sufier us to entertain a doubt upon this head« 

, Nor is there any reason to confine the 
words of the Apostle to .that one braiu^h of 
jiuthority which gave occasion to thein. We 
ate to submit to every Ordin&iioe of maOf --^ 
ecclesiastical as weU as civil. The reason is 
the same in all. We cannot better express 
our duty to God than by submission ^to the 
ordinances of man. 

It is true indeed, We must judges fttf oi^« 
s^es, t() what persons we zxA btmnd io tfub^ 



diit. It was neither reasonable tior pOMilJle 
lor a Christian church to receive its laws kntt 
erdinances from a Heatbeii emperbr. He 
mi^t be, as he was, the head of the National 
Religion ; but he had no right to prescribe 
to those who separated, themselves from it. 
These last were to be sul:ject to him in civil 
affairs only : in matters of religion they had 
other guides, to whose authority they i^re 
bound to submit. ^ 

Yet even these guides, when supernatural 
direction was withdrawn, were ordained of 
*ien ; and when, in process of time, dVi! 
and ecclesiastical power came to be united in 
the same Supreme Magistrate, — to that Ma- 
gistrate, and to all that had authority^ under 
him, it became the duty of Christians to sub- 
mit themselveij. 

In this case, as in many others. Revelation 
only enforces the principled of Reason ; for 
the benefits of society cannot be obtained, 
unless each person submit his private opinion 
to public authority ; and we know therefore 
•with certainty, that the saine Gfod who made 
IIS social beings(, wills us to discbarge this most 
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essential duly of society. If this be evident 
in regard to civil authority^ .it will hold 
equally good of eccJesiasticaL Religion can« 
not subsist in the world without. puUic insti* 
tutipns of religion ; nor these without public 
authority. Npt only times and places must 
be appointed; but persons also are to be 
selected and forms prescribedj for public 
teaching and public worship ; so that Church** 
Authority^ if extending no farther than this, 
is founded on principles of Nature and Reason, 
as well as confirn^ed by Revelation ; but the 
particular manner in which this authonty is 
to be constit^^ted, — whether it is tq be vested 
in single men^ or in bodies of men, or in 
general assemblies ; — these are points left to 
human prudence; and liable^ amidst the 
changes of h^^^^Q |^ffairs, to perpetual varia- 
tion. In all ordinary cases, it is the duty of 
a churchman, as well as of a citizen, to sub- 
mit quiptly to the powers that be ; not to 
indulge himself in a fruitless, perhaps . hurt- 
ful enquiry. How they might have been piore 
wisely Constituted. Defects in the constitu- 
tion, whether in church or state, will not 
justify disobedience. We can then only be 
released from subjection, when we see and 
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feel that the abuse ef authority (festrojs tiie 
Very eiid for Wihich it was giv<6ii. TiU tbia- 
extfemecase happen^ both imnisters dud peo^ 
ple^ in either s6dety,/wiU find thdr lespep* 
tive duties very plainly diarked out* 

I. It should never be forgotten by mini- 
sters, that they are sulject to higfier aulhority. 
They are to execute ]av^> not to make it 
They are to embrace ev^ry occasion of doing, 
good, within the limits preBicribed them;' 
without those limits they can do no good ; 
for no accidental iadvantage can stand in ^com-* 
petition with the main end of all' governi^ 
ment,^ £he 'suppo:rt and estiabli&hinent of settled 
mlesb * . - 



truth of this in civil atfairs, few men 
will dispute. . Even they will be glad to pre>^ 
serve thei appearance of law, who break 
throu^.the substance of it without remots^. 
But the ministers bfrdigibn^haive oftetn been 
less scrupulous; either' as' supposing thbm« 
selves vested with an authority above law, 
or, litnited in their obedience^ to human iaW 
by the. dictates of religion ; or. What is worst 
of all,: inspired by Heaven to trarapte both 
law and reason under jtheir feet. 
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1. Thedergj, it kaa been nid (and it has 
been said by Protestants as well as Catholics) 
derive their commission not from man bat 
6od ; to whose immutable decrees all human 
power must bend. It has been said by men 
who profess the greatest abhorrence of Po- 
pery, that the church is . independent on the 
state; t might haye said, superior to it Nay, 
if we listen to some, who haTe called them* 
selves ministers of the reformed religion, we 
shall find their pretennons scarce less arro- 
gant than those of Rome itself. Princes, it 
seems, and senates, are employed in meaner 
effiotss, and oi^ht to receive laws from them, 
not to prescribe ! This mistake, whether Po- 
pish or Protestant, has been both frequent 
and fatal; and has brought infinite dis- 
credit on the cause of religion. It should 
have been considered, that, in every proper 
sense of the. words, the ministers of the 
stat^, as well as those of the churdi, re- 
ceive . their ecmimission from God. It is 
doubtless agreeable . to his will, that civil, 
9S well as religious offices should be properly 
discbaiiged ; and it is evidently impossiUe 
they should be dischaiged a% they oi^ht, if 
inot directed bv authoritv. But in both oaaes 



«eqiia)ly, the persons w&o jpresoribe/aft well as 
tfaose'i who execQte the laws,' are of human 
appointment. Whater^er authority is em* 
ployed in the service of religion, whether sub* 
.ordinate or supreme, may without any pre- 
sumption be reS&cred to Ood ; from whom 
all just power is derived. But the' actual 
exercise of it by particular men, is founded 
only on consent ; and, whatever part of it is 
deile^te4 to infaior minirters, is conveyed to 
them by the act of their superiors, and con- 
vened Qnly in silch form and manner as the 
law has appointed; If they go one step thefts 
foie beyond this, they, act without any au- 
thority at all,: either frotm God or man. 






2. Nor is there more weight in« the second 
pretence alleged, viz. That the obedience we 
owe to human governors may, and must be, 
limited by the dicitates of religion ; for, if 
we are m^t at liberty to execute the trust re- 
posed in us, we are surely at liberty to lay it 
down : and it is a crime, hot a duty, to peiv 
sist in an employment which we find our- 
Mlves unable to dischai^e, without iH^aking 
through the njost solemn engageinents, and 
trampling on the rights of society. 

I 2 
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% I«fl]i8!iKer' tqiht last plea alleged, I 
.^Hfvp iphiy W. jUment die infinni^ of human 
^u^Ff . . U i» tosMi' purpose to apply to men's 
.ifasQii/when thejr'are'goyemed hjr sdntothing 
sbpon^f^ tliati reaaioai; One thing is certain. 
tha( i^ isflu^ikee lof enthusiasm has evier been 
fatal.^Q4ll c^lar goinernnuentSi 
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Jt «5 ikti duty then ' <^ ministecs in an 
tfi>U«^ied:cliarph> to confocm strictly to 
i:\^ prescribed them f. It is their duty in 
fffir pymxkmch to^oGoifbroii to her liturgy and 
^M^ffts9/^ both of irhic^ are pcescrihed, bjr 
4Aq^|iQaaUle authority^ Her lituigy is to 
us tbQjode lof^pfjblie worship; lier ^^des, 
with her catechism^ the rule of public in- 

jstr^tion: 

less, i^ef^.auf^ Some thmg^ to be found, capafolb 
Bfi ammdiAfiAv thpugh^ upoii tiie; whole, we 
91^^ thin^it Very, lawful, both, to use it, anf 
to j5i})»s.erih6 to it . Certainly we are: to nie 
qp othf^r : we.t:ai3[ neither adcf nor take awaV; 
^.ithpuli diaobedicnce. lo. ' awthftrityi The 

» r 

* II is equally their duty in a,tolerat^ churchy Mrheu the^ 
have once engaged tfaemi^ves. 
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faults imputed to Our public service are some 
qf them indeed of such a nature^ as to admit 
of no alteration. In t&ese instances we must 
renounce our faith befoife we can consent to 

ft 

tbfovtn bur worship ; td iieform it, I mean, in: 
the only way which can stop the complaints 
of its adversaries. As fcir other dbjections^ 
they are many df them fanciful and foolish ; 
most of them against things ol^ little con- 
sequence to the main endi of t!hristian 
worship. The few faults that deserve any 
degree of attbntion^ dx^ cdtnpensated by great 
virtues: and th^ general tendency of our 
prayers and praises, is to inspire our hearts 
with piety to God iahd charity to mari. If 
you allow all this to he triie> and yet caniidt 
ifl consdience SUbiMfit to the formis preslcribed, 
you are evidehtly disqualified for the dfelce dll 
a minist^; and that dot only Ih the finglisb 
chui-ch, but in ^1 ehdriche^ ; for rid faiultl^ii 
church ever subsiked since the dayii of the 
Apostles ; and no stfch chtirch ever Will sub- 
sist, till tht consummation of all things. 

V 

B^t, if you shaikU iftaintaiii tbat f he Ktiir > 
gy of our chuidx is whoUj undeserving of the 
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character here given of it ; if you think it ir- 
religious and unchristian^ and likely to defeat^ 
rather than promote, the ends it was designed 
to serve, — on these principles I will not deny, 
that you may continue a minister ; but not j 
surely in the church you condemn ; it can 
never be a fair and an honourable part to re- 
main in a society, and share the benefits of 
it, without obedience to its governors. All 
that can be done, in such circumstances, is to 
separate yourself altogether ; and exercise 
your function, if you are allowed to exercise 
it, in some better and more Christian churdi. 

Nor are we more at liberty in our public 
instructions to set up private opinion in oppo- 
sition to authority, though we have here in- 
deed a larger field, and more is trusted to our 
own discretion ; for I conceive we are not 
obliged, in our discourses from the pulpit, 
eidier ,to explain or defend every particular 
doctrine set forth in the articles of religion ; 
and, it seems, we are allowed, not required, 
to read the homilies of the church, instead of 
our own private compositions, especially as 
those homilies are recommended to us with a 
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peculiar'reference to the times in which they 
were written. But we are far from bdng at 
liberty to say all we please. Every word that 
comes from our mouths in opposition to the 
established faith, is a violation of the most 
solemn engagements, and an act of disobe* 
dience to lawful authority. 



n 



€( 



Here again it will be urged by some per- 
sons, " We are to obey God rather than man. 
^^ A Christian minister is to preach the Gospel 
<^ of Christ, not to inculcate the doctrines of a 
'^ national church ; and it is his duty also to 
preach the whole gospel ; not to confine 
himself to such parts of it as he finds to 
^' consist with human creeds and articles/* 
But how, I ask, did it become his duty ? Htt 
was once at liberty to choose fo^ himself 
whether he would preach any part of the 
Oospel ; what is it that now binds him to 
preach the whole of it ? Certainly, they who 
made him a preacher imposed no such obliga* 
tion« They neither required nor authorized 
him to preach any other doctrine than is 
agreeable to the institutions of the established 
church. 
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Shduld it. b« sujfiposed that the docUine» 
of a ftadonal chureh are notoriously false and 
impious ; should they appear destruetiye ttf 
the cause of religion and yirtue9-*-it will then 
indeed be the duty of a minister, as of elreiy 
other man^ to set himself in opposition ta 
such doctrines. But he must first Cease to be 
a minister ; I mean, in that society where 
wch corruptions prevail. He cannot in ho- 
nour accept employments and rewards from 
the same churcht which he is determined to 
oppose. If he will act either cvnsistently or 
honestly, he must resign his office^ or obey 
his superiors. 

' I am Ssbc froih wishing to discoi^rage the 
cicirgy of the established church from think-^ 
ing for themselvcis, or from speaking what 
they think ; not even frc^m writing, where 
the importarice of the occasion itiay jseem to 
demand it, and wherb nio ^eighti^^ ifeason 
£i>rbidd It. I say nothing against the right 
tf jpiivftte judgment; gainst fiteigdom of 
thought, or freedom of speech;. I only qoa^ 
tend That men ought not to attack the ohnrck 
from those very pulpits, in which they were 
placed for her defence ; and less than . this 
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cdn never be admitted, without leaving Chris?- 
tiian congestions to the caprice of every 
single man, and exposing them to perpetual 
doubt and discord^ without all hbpe of re- 
lief. 

Are these principles unfavourable to tb- 
berty ? To legal Liberty they certainly are 
not ; to Anarchy on the one hand, and Tyh 
ratmy on the other, they stand in professed 
opposition. To live without government be^ 
longs only to savages ; to be governed by will, 
is the condition of slaves. The freest of men 
are those who live by settled rules, under 
the influence of authority prudently const!*- 
tuted and temperately used. The .Nation^ 
Church claims not more than this ; and I am 
much niistaken, if even our dissenting con- 
gr^dtions, they who profei^s to reject all 
human ordinances, will ever be content with 
Jess. 

n. Th^ same principles from whiih we 
have dedttced. the obligations of ministers, 
will equally serve to establish the duties of 
the people ; their duty, wKUst they continue 
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members of a Natiomil Church, and the 
causes which will j ustify a separation from it. 

1. Whilst they continue members, thej 
are to be constant in their, attendance on 
those religious ordinances which the laws of 
their country, have provided for them ; and 
to attend them with seriousness and devo- 
tion. They are not obliged to submit im- 
plicitly to the instructions of their teachers ; 
for human teachers may err : but they are to 
hear attentively, and to weigh impartially ; 
and to sufier the arguments and exhortations 
which are offered them in the cause of piety 
and virtue, to make a deep and a iastii^ im - 
pression. . 

On the other hand, nothing can be more 
repugnant to the very nature and end of a 
Christian church, than to invade the pro- 
vince of regular ministers, and to intrude 
uncalled into the sacred offices of religion. 
The l^al designation of particular persons 
to these offices cannot but m^n, if it means 
' any thing, that all who are not appointed are 
excluded; for the liberty of praying and 
preaching, according to the impulse of each 
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man's private fancy, is the very evil ; and 
surely it is an evil, which Church- Authority 
was designed to cure, 

2. But it may be, you will say, as it was 
formerly, that the National Church is impi- 

» 

ous and idolatrous ; — and are Christians to 
assist at the rites of Paganism ? Are Protest-^' 
ants to join in the sacrifice of^the mass, in the 
worship of images, in a blind subjection to 
the decrees of the Pope ? Nothing, I hope, 
has been said, — nothing, I am sure, was 
meant, which can warrant this conclusion: 
When these extreme cases happen, we arc to 
obey the Evangelical precept, ** Come out of 
" her, my people, that ye be not partakers of 
" her sins, and that ye receive not of her 
'* plagues/' Rev. xviii. 4. 

But where no such pretence can be alleged 
with any shadow of reason, — where nothing 
1^ practised ^dishonourable to God, and no- 
thing is taught injurious to man, — nothing 
which can make us bad parents, bad frieiids; 
bad citizens, I must; have leave to doubt 
whether smaller improprieties, or even un-v 
important mistakes, will justify a separation* 
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Rdigiaus divisions have produced much tais^ 
chief in the world, and are likely to produce 
much more ; but submission to an establish- 
ment, where the essential parts of religion 
are secured, can produce none at all ; or none 
but what is infinitely outweighed by the ^be- 
neficial consequences of public order and 
public peace. 

Every man is sensible, in his temporal con- 
cerns, how necessary it is for him to submit to 
the opinion of others. The laws perhaps are 
neither made nor administered according to 
his private opinion ; yet he chuses to abide 
by them, rather than to want their pro- 
tection. Where now is the difierence in our 
spiritual affairs ? It has been said ^^ That we 
" are to worship God in the best flianner we 
can ; and that every individual, in deter- 
mining for himself, mtist take private con- 
science for his guide/* Had this maxim 
been applied only to private and personal 
religion, no man would have questioned the 
truth of it; but to social religion it is alto- 
gether inapplicable. If numbers ard to jfoiii 
in the same form of worship, few, if any of 



4i 
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them^ can worship . God gp cording to their 
own ideas of perfection, they whp contend 
most warmly for religious liberty, one would 
think/ of all men should be most ready to 
acknowledge the unavoidable varieties of hu- 
man opinion ; and, so long ,as opinions dii9er, 
it will be impossible for every man, or even 

« 

for any man in every instance, to follow his 
Owp, All we can do is, to join in commu- 
nion with those who differ from U3 least; 
and to make it possible, by mutual conces- 
sions, to unite in the same religious offices ; 
which very concessions are so many devia- 
tions from what each party takes to be best. 
It cannot then be a reason for dissenting from 
a National Ghurch, that many things^ as ap- 
pears to us, may be changed for the bf tter, ^ 
siiibe this . i^ason will ex.ten4 much too far, 

aiui banish us at once from^all the churches 

* , • - . 

in Ae worldL : r ; 

Yet even this pretence, is morjC: specious 
tha|i the original ground of dissent from the 
Geremonie& and the discipline of the English 
chxLvi^ :- a ground, as it sqems, not J^et re- 
linqxushe(| by Dissentecd, though {perhaps . nqt 
very cqnsistentty inaintmnedi It has Ictifg 
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been held among them, that Scripture only 
is the rule and the test of all religions ordi- 
nanoes ; and that human authoritj is to be 
altogether excluded. Their ancestors, I bc- 
'lie\'e, would have been not a little embarrass- 
ed with their own maxim, if they had not 
possessed a singular talent of seeing eveiy 
thing in Scripture which they had a mind to 
see. Almost every sect could find there its 
own peculiar form of church^govemment ; 
and wbile they enforced only their own ima- 
ginations, the^ bdieved themselves to be exo 
cuting the decrees of Heaven. 

But the present race of men who dissent 
from us, will hardly maintain that the roles 
they observe, whether in the choice of mi- 
nisters or the dischaige of ministerial duties, 
are prescribed to them by divine autborily* 
Why then do they reject human? — why 
rather do they admit it in one form and re- 
ject it in another ? Their ministers ore sub- 
ject, and they must be subject, to the par- 
ticular congregations by whom they are em^ 
ployed, — - perhaps, to an association of seve- 
ral. Why not to the community at large ? 
Why not to that sovereign antiMirity >which 
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is entrusted with the common concerns x)f the * 
i$rhole nation ? 

V 

It will readily be allowed, that, in thie 
kingdom of Christ, Christ himself is the sole 
La wgiyer and the sole Judge ; but what con* 
nection is there between the in visible, king** 
dom of Christ and the outward form of a 
National Church ? The laws of his kingdom 
are no other than the conditions he himself 
has prescribed of pardon and salvation. No 
human power can repeal or change them, — 
no human wisdonji can apply and enforce 
them ; but the laws of the National Church 
are quite of another kind : rules of expedi- 
ence only, prescribed by our governors, for 
the public administration of the offices of re- 
ligion. They who submit to these rules with 
a good conscience, and they who separate 
themselves for conscience-sake, may equally 
be members of Christ's spiritual kingdom, and 
heirs of eternal happiness. It is only main- 
tained here. That they who depart from rules, 
for no other reason than because they are pre- 
scribed by authority, act on a principle in- 
consistent with the very being of society^ 
either ecclesiastical or civiL 
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May we aU of us be carefiil to diacbaiige 
our respective duties to the hdnour of Ood, 
the increase of true religion^ and the salva- 
tion of our own souls ! — and may we never 
want the assistance of 6od*s holy Spirit to 
stret^hen and. support our weak endea- 
vours! 



I 



DISCOURSE YIII* 



ON imJB BtTFtGULtlBS WHIOBL At tEMO 
THE STUDY OF REIiIGtON. 



ISAIAH Xiv. 1$. 

Verily t thou art a God that hidest thtfself^ 
thou God of Israel^ the Satiour. 

PlOTHING is more jftrecartous tliah tht , 
ways in wMch men usually judge concern- 
ing the fitness of divine dispensations ; and 
there cannot be a more remarkat>Ie instance 
of this rash judgment than an opinion^ which 
•^e hiear delivered every day. That religion 
must of necessity be something plain and 
easy. If we would condescend to tale no- 
tice of obvious facts, instead of amusing our- 

K 
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selves with deductions of aigument, we 
should soon see that religious truths^ even ot 
the most important kind^ are rery frequently 
wrapped up in obscurity ; we should see that 
the Lord of the Universe does not obtrude 
himself upon our viewi but expects that 
we should trace out his being and perfections- 
by SI0W5 and cautious, and patient steps ; that 
his moral perfections in particular, are en* 
vironcd with difficulties, — the ways of his 
providence to us inexplicable, — and the pros-- 
pects. of futurity, to far the greater part of 
mankind, dim and uncertain* ^' Righteousness 
'' indeed and judgment are the habitation of 
'* his throne ; but clouds and darkness are 
'* round about liim */* 

ft 

If this be, as it seems to be, plain matter 
of fact, all reasonings to the contrary must 
be deceitiPiil ; and, to prove it fact, I appeal 
to the experience of all ages. Not only 
Heathen, but Christian, philosophers have 
lost themselves in endless mazes df error^ 
while engaged in the pursuit of the most sub- 
lime truths. How much less can the bulk of 

if 

♦ Psalm xcvii. ^ 
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mankind pretend to arriTe ait deaf and cettain 
conclusions, ignonuit as they are in the prin- 
ciples of reason^ dnd unpractised in the use 
©fit! 

k 

1. Biit this method of^ appealing t6 fact 
is not acceptable to the pridfe of Philosophy ; 
Religion, vire ate told, was designed for all. 
It is every man's concern to know his God ; 
and therefore no man, even the most igno- 
rant aild savage, can be at a loss to discovei^ 
hin>. The great laws of Nature cannot but 
be obvious to all mankind; for all are 
bound to observe them at their* peril. Nor 
could the rewards of futurity be properly dis^ 
tributed^ or the punishment justly inflicted, 
without giving timely notice to the parties 
concorned, that they may clearly understand, 
before they act, the consequences of their 

own actions. 

« 

This may be, fat I tvill not dispute k^ 
HUMAN wisdom; but it is not divine 
WISDOM. God has not been pleased to give 
this clear and full Icnowledge to the sons of 
men. Some few, perhaps, who lived in the 
most enlightened ages of the world, may have 

K 2 
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mdtt hAtb nedted it fram the avthodtj of 
T^a^tiofli or (ha'^e bteh led to it bjthff in- 
fluence of established laws ; and all. We wiU 
say, who bear the name of Christians, have de- 
fivtsd thiB n!K»t impMrtiint acquisldon ftbm the 
<}oispd of their Lord and SaVibur ; bot ho^r 
slight, h6w nhctetain, llM^w mixed with error, 
ii aO tMt knowledge of whidi we make our 
bdast! and how lai^ a portion amoqg the in- 
babitahts tof this globe stiU remain '^ in dark- 
^' n6ss> and in tk6 shadow <if Death*!*' Search 
among the. wiodering tribes of Amerioa, -^ 
or search, if yott please^ those fruitful semi-* 
nariei$ which ibopply us amiualij with men 
to do the Woik of horses and oxen, and try, 
if y^u ioah ^cbHect in a3] those vast re^ons, 
ikat plain/ that «asy lysteito of religion, de- 
signed for the use of all mankind. Is it thek 
fault that the ways of Heaven^ ibt wisdom 
and the goodness of a gracious Creator, are, 
in a ^great degreie, hid from tkeir eyes i Or, 
shall we presHin^ to aay. That, with God as 
well as man, thdr features and.tbdr com- 

plexicms dtptive tireiise iinlia|f>y bdngs of the 

< I . 

* Luke i. 79* 
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c^mQton rights of humaaity ? We will not 
wyJUi wp tMipe not tbinj: it. We have only 
to say Th^t, if they who " have not th^ 
«* Jaw, 49 by nature th^ things co^t^ned m 
« tb^ j^yfi ^bfy are a Jaw «ntP them^^ves * ;" . 
»n4« *s h plainly impjie4 ip (m Saviour*? 
w<^fl*« That <* to whom little is given, of 
'* Mm shall little b? requir<;cl" f 

% JButwhat, ypvwiWrfply, is all this t9 

Chwtiajw ? -^ to thos8 whp mhya. ^Iw 

and strong light the dispensation^ qf ao4 tP 
mankind ? We are ** not as those whidi 
** havQ no hope J,*' , " Thf pay-r fp^ing irpm 

« oj> high h^ visited ^ : th^ Spirk pf (5ip4 
« sh*W Ip^ n§ intp ^ truth." § 

Xp this 4«liisive 4r?aro P^ bupw ffi^jt 
founded ^nly on mista)cQ«i ijiterpret^icai^ pf 

3(!dptui!f , I answer in ^^ W9Vd» Ogpn ytxifs 

Bihlps, T^Jcp the ^ page that wiPurs i» 
either T^st^tmentj, and tell me, without dis^r 
guise, Is tbesp nothing in it tqo bftrd for jqv^ 
un4er^t^4ing ? If ypu find ^ before ypu 
ple?ir an4 ^sy, ypu ni*y thank Qpd fpr giving 

* Rom. ii. 14. f Luke xii. 48. 

t 1 Thess. iv. 13. § Luke i. 78. 
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you a prinlege which he has denied to many 
thousands of sincere believers ; , but they who 
confess their ignorance, and who (I presume 
to say) are the better. as well as the greater 
part, can only have recourse to that favourite 
maxim/' That i^t least all necessary things 
'^ are plain :*' a maxim, it maybe said, which 
has been uniformly maintained by all Protest- 
ant churches ; a maxim expressly asserted by 
th^ Ohurch of England ; a maxim which is 
the very ground aiid basis of qur reformation 
firom Popery, 

Now to the words of this maxim I have 
nothing to object ; nor to the sense in which 
it was long understood, v^hether by commu- 
nities or private persons, in their contests 
with the Church of Rome. Scripture, they 
say, and we heartily join with them in say- 
ing, is of itself sufficient to our salvation ; 
we want no infallible interpreter ; we have 
no reverence for the impure fountain of Hu- 
man Tradition 2 he who reads his Bible, and 
endeavours to understand it, and not to un* 
derstand it only, but to live according to it, 
is in a safe way to eternal happiness. 
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But from tbis true principle a most false 
and dangerous conclusion has often been 
drawn : I mean^ that it is matter of indif- 
ference to one who believes the Gospel^ 
whether 'he understand mudi or little ; be- 
cause neitlier the meanest capacity, nor the 
most un&Tourable situation of life, will shut 
men out- entirely from the benefits of the 
Gk)spelj it is instantly concluded, that all of 
us are at liberty, whatever abilities or oppor-- 
tunities we possess, to forbear the more dif- 
ficult parts of Christian knowledge t they 
are matter, it seems, of curiosity, not of duty! 
This, as it appears to me, is a most fatal de« 
ception. I will, thcarefore, examine the mat- 
ter somewhat more particularly. It is sup- 
posed, if I mistake not, by the persons of 
whom I speak, that the doctrines of <]!hris^ 
uanity are to be thrown into two classes, w. 
the ^one necessary, the other unnecessary : 
that doctrines of the first class are so plainly 
tabght in Scripture, that no sincere Christian 
can possibly mistake them; whereas doc- 
trines of the second class, not being of equal 
importance, are often left exposed to doubts 
and difficulties, which, without attention 
^nd penetration, are not to be removed* Now 
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tliiii di0tmoti<»^ <m which so muoh 8tne8B is 

laid, I maintain to be altogether diimBnjsid^ 

as being eridendj grounded on this ohsutfid 

fiuppositioh. That the ome parts of Scnpfuie 

must be easj or difficult to ereij reader ; — 

whereas some things are easy to one persoim 

some to ^notiier ; to one^ moie is tntdHgflile; 

to another less ; andhardlj Smy thii^ is plain 

to all. By what rule then shall the stqpassir 

tion be made } It is our business to under- 

4Stand the whole word of iSod as well as we 

vcath ; not to pick and cbufee what we wiU 

.'Study and what we wUl forbev. Some parts^ 

it is trut, may be mom important than otfaiErs 

^^ widcfat howcYor^ we are inery fallible 

jipdges); but nathiog «mtaine^<an the New 

Testament is insignificant to any man ; and 

I am not sttiie. that any one point is neoessary 

4o an mien!. ^ 

• • • 

Were there ahy real ibundatum &» stkcfa 
a distillation^ we might long stnee hare, cskt 
pected to s^ean exact catalogoe of these platn 
and necessary doctrines ; but rw siioh isatt- 
logu)^ has yet been produced^ or is like to ibie 
produced hereafter. Some indeed hai$e oon- 
ceiTcd, that aH necessary points are ooia- 
prehended in the Apostle's Creed ; but is there 
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not rather mme in that creed than if level tp 
the capacity of every Christian ? Is there OQt 
less than may justly be deman4ed from persons 
of improyed abilities^ and of leisure and op^ 
portiinity for the study of religion i Olhecs 
again, sensible of this objection» have reduced 
the necessary articles to one»*-« That Jesus 
Oirist was a trueProphet. But what now, if 
he who admits the authority of Christ sh^ould 
equally admit the authority of . Mahomet ? 
What if he should mistake or deny eveiy 
doctrine of Christianity ? What if he should 
reject those sacred books^ either as interpo- 
lated or spurious^ which ialone are able to 
inake him wise unto salvati<M:i ? The bare act 
-of bdieving in Jesus has the appearuLce at 
least of insignificance rather than necessity, 
unless we receive his instructions^ and be obq- 

■ 

dient to his laws. Surely, we may affirm 
without hesitation, that such &ith shall profit 
Tts nothing. But how much farther we afe 
to go, — what doctrines arc of necessity to he 
'hcliered, — what may be overlooked hy us, 
without harm or danger, are questions to 
which no general answer can possibly be 
given. I have only to nepeat, that we are to 
do what we can. The more we study, the 
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better we understand the scriptures; the 
more delight^ the more profit we shall receive 
irom them. After all our endeavours, we 
can but hope to attain to a very obscure and 
imperfect view of the wisdom of God in the 
redemption' of mankind. So long as we con- 
tinue in this life, divine things are to be ap- 
prehended by faith, not by sight : we only 
discern them through a glass darkly ; and 
idiall not be admitted to a full participation 
of them, till we pass from a state of trial to a 
state of glory. 

3. But in making this conclusion/ we shall 
be stopped perhaps by another of those fbolish 
distinctions^ which either the pride or the in- 
dolence of our nature is perpetually suggest- 
ing to us ; the distinction I mean, between 
speculative doctrines and practical. It is 
readily allowed us, that matters of pure spe<- 
eolation are involved in doubt and cfifiiculty; 
but in matters of practice, every thing is sup- 
posed to be plain and open. . As if the great 
truths of the Gospel had been meant only for 
our amusement, and had never been in- 
tended either for the improve^ient of our 
minds or the direction qf our conduct ! As 
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if it were possible to extract from the Bible, 
or indeed from any other book^^ a system of 
morals which is not built and founded on 
true principles of philosophy, on what are 
called speculative opinions concerning God 
and ourselves ! These are wild and ground- 
less conceits. Every part, without exception, 
of the Christian revelation was designed for 
our improvement in piety and virtue*-^ 
Empty and barren speculations have no place 
at all in those divine books, 

4. But you mean perhaps to distinguish be- 
tween doctrines and law&. You mean to as- 
sert, that the difficulties of religion are con- 
fined to the doctrinal part only ; while the 
precepts are delivered with a plainness and 
perspicuity, fitted to the uses and level to 
the capacities of all mankind. 

If this were admitted, it might seem a little 
unfortunate that revelation should be plain 
on those subjects only where it is least wan ted. 
The moral nature which God has given to all 
men, and their daily experience of the good or 
ill ejects of human actions, can seldom be 
supposed to leave th^m quite ighorant of the 
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ru)ej$ of their d^ty. If thej have not rea$on 
for Omr guide^ yet they are not left without 
a faithful monitor^ which in many instances^ 
Sj^pliee the place of reason^ But they have 
no ipstinict in their xuture which points out 
tq tbiem the doctrine of salvation through 
Chriftt; and yet thia. doctrine is delivered to 
tbom in the most dark and mysterious terms*. 
Whilst the laws of God are^ in some degree at 
le9^t^ marked out by nature as well as reve-* 
lation^ the sanctions of those laws, to ^iiiich 
nature cannot conduct us, appear to have a 
cloud purposely thrown over them, in the very 
book which professes to reveal them. 

But is it true^ after all, that even the moral 
precepts of the Qospel are fyee from evejy 
degree of difficulty and obscurity ? I doubt 
not : I fear this cannot be asserted without 
great want of charity to some of the earliest 
and brightest ornaments of the Christian 
church. Even in the purest ages of antiquity, 
many of our Saviour's own discourses were 
totally perverted and misunderfs^^od ; and 
Popish mqrality had almost obtained its ful| 
growth andl^^aturity, whilst ?^p^ ffUth wa* 
only just struggling • fo; birth. Wie cannot 
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stfspeot tHe ftmeerity of thoMi good men, who 
were ever i^eadj to sti&r and to die for the 
religion they professed. We cannot suspect 
Che eaj^city of many among them, who ap- 
pear to have been equal in learning to the 
first men of dieir time. We are therefor* 
unavoidably led to conclude, that the pas- 
sages of scripture which they uhfortu- 
natdy misapprehended, were (at least in those 
times) hard to be understood ; and if they are 
easier to us, it is perhaps reason, not revelia- 
tion^ which hisis served to expbun them. 

To sum up all in a few words, it was plainly 
not intended by the Author of our being to 
give us clear, or full, or certain information, 
on the subject of religion. He has designedly 
thrown a veil over his own works, both of 
nature and grace. Without the help of ap- 
plication and study, we shall understand nm- 
^kr the one nor the oth^ ; even with those 
helps, Wte shidl understand them very imper- 
£eCdj ; and, in wint we do underistand, we 
shall never arrive at certainty; never, I mean, 
till we are placed in another and a higher 
scene tof things. There, and there Only, shall 
our doubts be fiilly cleared ; and we " shall 
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^* know God eren as also we are known */' 
In this life most assuredly we have no such 
knowledge to expect. ' It has pleased God^ 
im wise and ^ood purposes no doubt, to m* 
real himself to us in . part only f . What 
those purposes were> I presume not to say. 
What conduct we are to pursue^ may more 
safely be prescribed^ It is our. duty to im- 
prove every dispensation of Providence to our 
advancement in piety and virtue. If we do 
this^ we are sure to comply with the bene- 
volent intentions of our Creaton The dtf* 
Acuities to which we are exposed in the 
pursuit of religious knowledgCj will have ^ro** 
duced some part at least of the good intended 
by them, if they make us better men and 
better Christians. 

And sarely these Very difficulties affinsl 
admirable lessons of humility and charity to 
every rank and order of men j and to thcfae 
who by their profession ought to be teaohets 
of religion, a most powerful e}tdltement to 
the study of it. 

"* 1 Cor. x\\\4 12« t Ibid. ver. 9' 



1. When we reflect as we otiglit on the 
dbscurity aiid imperfection of all human 
wisdom, we shall be led to think humbly of 
ourselves. It is not for U5^ who see so little^ 
either to assert confidently^ or to contend ob- 
stinately* Conscious of out own weaktaess* 
we shx)uld be ever open to information and 
conviction ; ewr willing to improve ourselves 
in true wisdom, without regarding by what 
hand it is offered. And, 

If we thus readily surrender our own opi-* 
nionseven to human teachers, much more 
shall we give up our whole hearts and minds 
to the information which is tendered 'us in 
the word of God. When once we are con- 
vinced of its divine authority, we shall sub* 
mit to it without reserve. Instead of wresting 
and torturing it, as is often done, to make it 
suit with our own preconceived notions, we 
shall correct those notions by the surer and 
mcHre authentic ii^ormation which we re- 
ceive from scripture, and never think our- 
selves too wise to be taught of God. 

2. Tlie same sense of difficulty which 
makes us humble, will make, us charitable 
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too. While vn labour to i«f«irqEi ow own 
notions, we shall not be fonn^ard to eondona 
others for the mistakes we think we see in 
their ^yitems of rdigioii. AU of us are hsAk 
to mistakes; and Qod only knows where 
the £ittit lies ; or whether indeed these be 
anj fmit either in us or then. They who 
see and feel their own weakness, will readily 
give the same indulgence to others whidi 
they hope to find for themselres. Thus 
much may be collected from the obscurity of 
our rdigious knowledge, for .the benefit of 
every Christian. £ut, 

3. To those who professthemselif^&teachecs 
of rdigion, something more remains to be 
said« Religion, we see, is difficult; hot 
still it is important. . It is our duty therefore 
and our intaest to search the Script nt es daily, 
that we may ccmie to the full knowledge of 
all that God has seen fit to reveal to us. The 
greater part of mankind are precluded ftom 
this search by the very condition of their 
being* It is ours to lay open the somrces of 
Heavenly instruction^ and distribute them pure 
and unmixed to the rest of the world. 'Nei- 
ther indolence nor ambition will afibrd us 
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any reasonable^ pretence for n^lecting this 
great duty. The education which has been 
given VLS, the opportunities we enjoy^ the 
sacred trust we have taken upon us^ lay us 
under the clearest and strongest obligations 
of applying ourselves diligently and impar* 
tially to the study of divine truth. Think it 
not then enough to go through the common 
offices of the Church with propriety and de- 
cency, but devote yourselves as much as pos- 
sible ; turn your whole thoughts and care to 
the study of Christianity. You will find 
employment enough for years of study, — 
you will live and die conscious of your own 
ignorance ; but you will die with this com- 
fortable reflection, That you ha^e donp your 

l>UTY. 
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6N SAlAktuys UntoubH FAitit m chAist. - 

EPltlfeStAKSfi. S. 

jFbr &jf grace are ye saved through faiths 

% 

It i^ tb€ fashibtl of the age in whidi we 
live^ to treat this Scripture - doctrine wiih 
scorn and contempt^ Men of fine parts^ 
improved by conversation with the world, 
can perceive, it seems, at first glimpse, with* 
out the fatigue of a painful enquiry, that 
Jhere is no merit in believing, — no danger 
in disbelieving. I am not addressing myself 
to these enlightened spirits ; but, I trust, to 
plain sober men, who are ever willing to 
listen to Reason^ and to follow wherever sh^ 
leads. 
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t^e^son rarely will tell na That, W^n it 
has pleased God to reTeal himself to us by 
the mouth of bis So]}> it cannot be safe^ or 
even decent^ to shut our earft against the 
heavenly voice, and turn our back on this 
divine Instructor ! 

But we shall be told, perhaps, that Bro 
i»uch instruction has ever been given ; or, if 
it has, that it Contains nothing new, <— no- 
thing but what wise and discerning men 
could easily have discovered for themselves. 
Whatever is more than this, ought to be im- 
puted, it seems, to Bigotry and Superstition. 
Either the books which contain such doc* 
trines are not genuine ; w the passages jBrom 
which they are taken have been interpolated ; 
or they are wrongly translated ; or> perhaps, 
only misinterpreted or misapplied* By soitie 
or other of these artifices every peculiar doc- 
trine of Christianity is easily evaded ; and it 
may seem of little importance to admit or re- 
ject a religion which is supposed tp contain 
nothing but what we know already. 

But neither is the supposition true, nor the 
conclttsion justly drawn. It is not irue that 

L 2 
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our religion contains nothing new. The 
Bible is a treasure of knowledge to every 
attentive and impartial reader. It is weakly 
argued. That because the doctrines of Reli- 
gion are conformable to Reason, therefore 
Reason alone is a full and sufficient guide. 
The experience of ages has long since detected 
the fallacy of this argument. Let us see then 
how this subject will appear, when seen in a 
juster point of view. 

It may, I jntesume, be true that God has 
revealed his past and future dispensations to* 
wards man in an extraordinary manner. It 
must be true that, if he has spoken to us at 
all, he requires us to attend to what he says* 
It must be true that he says nothing trifling, 
nothing snperfluous ; nothing, in short, but 
what, in some way or other, it concerns us 
to know. -Are we quite sure then that we 
act like wise men when we reject the doc- 
trine proposed to us without inquiry ? or, 
which is the same thing, without a serious 
and carefuj inquiry ? Again, 

If we admit the existence of a revelation 
from 6od> it may be true that the books 
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which contain it, require to be studied with 
care. It may be trae that our first care 
should be employed in guarding c^nst the 
influence of our prejudices and passions. It 
must be true that the word of God is neither 
to be accommodated to our preconceived opi* 
juons (those very opinions, perhaps, which it 
was meant to reform) nor confined within 
the s^bere of natural knowledge^ which it 
was designed to extend and enlaige. ' 

These, we will allow, are oidy possibilities; 
but it is the part of Prudence to guard even 
gainst possible evils. How then shall We be 
justified either in n^lecting the Scriptures 
or in abusing them ? — either in slighting aiid 
overlooking the instructions contained in 
them, or in eluding and perverting these very 
instructions, lest we should find something in 
them which we eare not to know ? - : 

* 

. Consider well the consequences of either 
supposition. You have enquired, we will 
say^ carefully and honestly ; and you find 
after all, that the faith of a Christian has no 
reasonable foundation. Why then you have 
lost, yet not wholly lost, your time and your 
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pains* You have at least the satisfactioii of 
knowing that you have no neglect to answo* 
for, either to God or yourselres. But if, on 
the other hand, the revelation which yon 
reject, after a slight, perhaps, and superficial 
-enquiry, should appear to be what it pretends 
to be, the voice of God speaking to roan, — i- 
on this supposition, what have you not to 
ifear ? The Scriptures have pointed out to us 
no other road to Heaven but faith ii4 
Christ. It is the natural means, it is the 
appointed means^ of Qiristian salvation. 

It is the avowed design 6f Christianity to 
«avfe us from sin, — froiii the guilt and from 
the punishment of sin. Front the guilt we 
are saved by repentance and reformation ; 
f^om the punishment we are saved by that 
all-sui&cient saci^fice which has been o^red 
for us upon the cross. |9bw faith is the tm- 
tural m^ns of bringing us to repentance ; it 
is the appointed means by which we partako 
in the Christian sacrii^, 

L Faith is the natural means of saving 149 
from a life of sin, and converting us to a life 
*^f piety ;and viirtue^ F'dr what but theh^^te 
and fears of futurity, will enable us to subdue 
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cmr corrupt affections ? — to resist at once the 
allurements pf Pleasure and the attacks of 
Pain ? — and even to face Death itself, when? 
Duty calls us to it, with steadiness and c;au- 
rage ? Will Consdenee, will Honour, will 
Interest, do this ? Certainly not. These will 
be found so many broken reeds, which will 
yield us no support when we most wailt it. * 

For what, is Conscience without Religion ? 
A name onlj' and a shadow. Far be it ham, 
me to dispute the realty of a moral principle 
in the human heart. I feel its existence, ^^ I 
dlearly disown its use a^d importance ; but 
in no rqspect is it more important than as it 
suggests the idea of a moral Governor. Let 
this idea be once ofiaced, and the principto 
of Conscience will soosi fop found weak and 
ineffectual. Its infinence en mep's conduct, 
has indeed b^en too much undervalued by 
some philosophical enquir^prs; b^t be that 
mfiuence, while it lasts, more or less, it is 
not a steady and permanent principle of 
action. Unhappily, we always have it in pur 
power to lay it asleep. We can do this witl|» 
out any extraordinary effort. Neglect alone 
will suppress and stifle it, and bdQg it almost 
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mto a Btibc of stupefaction. Nor can any. 
thing less than the terrors of religion awaken. 
our minds from this dangerous and deadly 
steep. These mi^ strike the most haidened 
sinner, if he is but sincere in his belief of re- 
ligion. It can never be matter of indifierenod 
to a thinking man, whether he is to be happy 
or. miserable brjond the gntre. ; . 

Honour too is a sentiment easily extin- 
^mshed in the human mind. Instances are 
not wanting in the higher, as well as leWert 
tanks is£ sodety, of. men who are not dnly 
wiihqist conscience, but without shame. — 
This^ however, is not the whole c^ th& mat-^ 
ten Were the prindplie of Honour as lasting 
as it is powerful, still k would a^rd a lame 
and insuffid^it suppoit to virtue ; for the ob- 
ject q€ this passion being nothing inoce than 
the breath of an undisomiing multitade,. it 
continually eijgi^s us in the most vaciabte 
and iJinceirtain' courses,^ often in direct oppo- 
sition to the eternal rules of right and wvong; 
Nay^ in some cases, there is ah established 
system of honour which sanctifies the most 
flagrant vices ; such as pride, and crti^ky^ 
and. retengt. Here then :we have no solid 
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ground for an uniformly right and virtuous 
conduct* 

Shall we tread more soenrety in the pur^ 
suits of Int£R£st ?•*--* Interest^ it vaax^ \m 
said, when rightly understood, is only to be 
pronioted by a regular course of virtue. . It is 
purely from mistake and misapprehension 
.that men pursue it by base and dishonouiabk 
raeans^ All the terrors in tlieir conduct, prd^ 
vttA iroin miscomputing their true intevesti 
>— But will not this always be the case ? We 
cannot reasonably expect that the g^ieralitj 
of mankind will ever compute better than 
they do and have done. Is it safe then to 
trust them to a guide, by whi|[)h they have 
been so often and so fatally misled ? . Per* 
haps too, cases might be produced in which 
sudi computations are not erroneous. It 
may, and does happen in some instances, that 
our. most important interests in this world 
cannot be pursued successfully without de* 
serting our duty. Frequently, men seem to 
gain, not to lose, by transgressing the rules of 
jihoratity. Nor is the attention they pay to 
their interest ever esteemed a measurcof theix^ 
virtue. On the . contrary, an interested man 



and a dishontet man, arc sfa^osed to be 
names of the same person. Here then w« 
«hall find no security. It is not a temporal, 
4Mt.an eternal interest, that will keep us firm 
«iid steady in the dischaige of cmr dutyv 

But to some persons perhaps aU this may 
appear foreign from the purpose;, fer the 
doctrine, they will say, of a life ip come is a 
doctrine of natural rdigion, and can aerer 
tfaeiefore be properly alleged to shew the 
imporisLtice of revelation. They ju^e per^ 
haps fipom the firame of the world, that the 
present systeai is imperfect. They see de- 
signs in it not yet completed, and they think 
they bavfe grounds for expecting another 
state ; in which these designs shaU be farther 
carried on, and (wrought to a CdK^usifm, 
worthy of infinite wisdom. I am not con^ 
cerned to ^spnte the justness of this reasenr 
ing, nor do I wish to dispute it ; but howiar 
wiil it reach ? Will it lead us to tjie Christiaii 
doctrine of a judgment to come i Will it give 
us the prospect of an eternity of happiness ? 
Nothing of all this. It shews us only that 
death is not the end of our beings : that we 
lare likely to pass hereafter into other systems^ 
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more fayourable than the present to the great 
ends of God's providence, the virtue and the 
happiness of his intelligent creatures; but 
into what syistems we are to be removed, 
what new scenes are to be preistented to us, 
either of pleasure or pain ; what new parts 
we shall have to act, and to what trials and 
temptations we may yet be exposed,— on all 
these subjects we know just nothing* That 
our happiness for ever depends on our eonduot 
here, is a most important proposition ; which 
we learn only from revelation. This it is, 
which inseparably unitesour interest and our 
^uty. This only can enable us to bear up 
against the «torms of adversity. This only 
can make power, ^nd wealth, and pleasure, 
appear contemptible things. 

But this i& not all. The inra^iency of 
our philosophical i^eculations, for keqiing 
us steady in a course of virtue, appears still 
farther from the great uncertainty of human 
opinion : I mean, when formed cm any other 
bottom than experience Only. Even the 
wisest o£ men, when they attempt to pene- 
trate into the nature and laws of their future 
9xistence^ can rise no higher than to ^ome 
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probable conjectures: and will conjectures^ 
think you, of futurity have force enough to 
overbear the pressing importunity of near and 
sensible objects ? Will pride, and ambition, 
.and interest, all give way en the appearance 
of such shadowy hopes and fears ? It cannot 
he; there is no principle in nature which 
.will efiectually draw us off from the purBuit 
of. worldly objects. It is faith only which 
enables us to overcome the world. 

Should we even admit that the powers^ 
reason may conduct a few thinking and spe* 
culative men to the most enlaiged and afiect* 
ing views of their future existence, yet what 
is this to the bulk of mankind? They must 
be saved by faith, if they are saved at all : 
either by faith in Jesus, or, as it may happen, 
in Jtipiter and Apollo. Either they must be- 
lieve the sound doctrine contained in the 
holy scriptures, or they must believe every 
vain and idle tradition which has been hand- 
ed down to them by their ancestors. And 
will any man, at this time of day, seriously 
maintain that the mythology either of ancient 
or modern Paganism is just as well calculated 
as the gos^peL of Christ, to regulate the senti-^ 
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ments^ and purify the manners of man- 
kind ? 

From this slight sketch may easily be col- 
lected, that " without faith it is impossible'* 
(the Apostle only means extremely difficult) 
** to please God*;" in other words, to dis- 
charge those duties which alone can render us 
objects of divine approbation. " He that 
*' Cometh to God must believe that he is, and 
" that he is a rewarder of them that diligently 
'* seek him/' 

2. I now proceed to shew, that faith is the 
appointed means of saving us from the punish- 
ment of sin — I must premise however, that 
the penalty of original sin is remitted ab- 
solutely and unconditionally. Death was 
inflicted on all for one man's disobedience : 
and by one man's obedience, life is restored to 
all. They who '* had not sinned after the 
** similitude of Adam's transgression f ," were 
made subject to death; and they who have no 
share in the ^* righteousness wliichis of faitli/*" 
shaU yet partake with the children and ser- 
vants of Christ in one common resurrection. 

** Heb. xi. 5. t Rt)ni V. 14. vu 30. 
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But while in this sense we contend £ot 
the universality of redemption, in another 
sense we deny it. The remission of actual 
sin is not, like the other, tendered to all. 
Neither unbelieving nor unrepenting sinners 
shall ever enter the kingdom of Grod. The 
words of scripture on this important sub<^ 
ject, are too plain to be eluded. We are uAd 
of it again and again in the strongest tnms< 
They who refused to acknowledge our Sa-* 
viour's mission, are described by him as of* 
fenders of the highesidass. Hypocrites and 
Infidels are to have one common portion ^. 
Nay the most shocking and unnatural crimes 
are n^resented, we may say, in a favourable 
light, when compared with the yet more enor* 
mous crime of rejecting the gospel f . The 
nec^sary connexion between faith and sal- 
vation is strongly implied in the words of my 
text. In many other places it is dearly ex* 
pressed, and particularly in that very re* 
markable declaration from the mouth of 
Christ himself: '^ He that believeth shall be 
** saved; he that bdievetb not, shall be 
'^ damned J." Let those who think it a 

» Matt. xxiv. 51, Luke xii. 46. t Matt.x. 15. 

X Mark xvi. 16. Johniii. IB; 36. 
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matter of small importance whether the reli- 
gion of Jesus be true or false, attend well to 
the force of these e^ipt^sions, and tremble at 
the consequences of their own n^lect. 

There is indeed a difficulty on this subject 
which must not be passed over. If remis^on 
of sins, it may be Said, is confined to believers, 
what shall become of those who lived before 
the time of Christ, and had no warning given 
them of his appearance in the world ? what 
of those in every age and nation, to whom' 
the ofiers of mercy have never been made i — 
I cannot be of their opinion who speak of 
this as an inquiry in which we have no con- 
own ; for it is the concern of every Chris- 
tian to vindicate his religion from the impu- 
tation of cruelty and injustice. To guard 
therefore against ^uch imputations, it has 
been supposed by many, that the general ex-' 
pressions which we meet with on this head 
in the New Testament, are to be limited by 
the case and circumstances of each particular 
person ; for that no one is tied to impossibili^ 
ties. Every good man, I believe, is inclined, 
at first hearing, to favour this suppositioa;' 
but I fear it is a supposition not always to be . 
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reconcilcfd with the obvious design and in^ 
tention of the sacred writers^ According Iq 
St. Paul^ every one shall be saved that calb 
upon the name of the Lord. '' But how,^ 
says he^ '^ shall they call on him, in whom 
^' they have not believed h and hov shall they 
** believe, unless they hear * V* The passage- 
plainly implies, that they who have never 
heard of Christ cannot be saved ; so that tfrcy- 
are deprived of salvation for want of th^t 
very faith which it was impossible for them 
to have. It may be said indeed, the Apostle 
means nothing more than to represent the 
difficulty men must be under of qualifying 
themselves for Heaven and happiness, when 
they have no guide to direct their steps, or 
even to point out to their view the object 
and end pf their labours. But I am not sure, 
that we can follow this interpretation, with- 
out taking an unwarrantable liberty with the 
plain words of Scriptures* Perhaps too, it. 
may be found not necessary to. the yin*- 
dication of religion, that this liberty should 
be taken. For we may well allow, that 
our Saviour has made a general propitiar 
tion for the sins of the whole world, 

I 

* Eom. X. 14. 
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worlds and yet maintain that he has provided 
a peculiar salvation for his disciples and fol- 
lowers. In the representation indeed which 
he has^ven us of the Judgment at the Last 
Dsij*, we find the whole race of mankind 
distributed only into two classes^ — the righte*^ 
ousand the wicked ; but we are not told that 
ALt the righteous shall obtain the same re^ 
ward. God is gracious and kind to all his 
creatures who have rendered themselves ca- 
pable of his favour ; but he may yet be more 
kind to those who come recommended to 
bim under the special patronage of their Re- 
deemei* ; for his merits, not their own, they 
may be advanced to a higher station, and 
raised to more distinguished honours. Life 
eternal, we will say, is purchased for all who 
are qualified to receive it, by the blood of 
Christ ; but Christian salvation is confined to 
his chosen flock, — to that peculiar people 
whom he has purified for himself, and made 
heirs of a . better resurrection. 

I see nothing in this plan contrary to the 
rules of Justice. It is perfectly conformable 

* Matt. XXV. dJ. 
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to the mediods Ood is fdcMed t* punne ia 
•due gommment of the pieaent world, and 
perfecdj well adapted^ fio far as we can judge, 
to the fiupport of piety and virtue. The 
•rewards, it is true, of our Sayiour^s perfect 
obedience are tnmaferved to us, who have no 
idaim to tibem ; but they are stiU his rewards, 
not ours ; for he is graciously pleased to con* 
ttder the fevours and distinctions conferred 
on his ^thfiil followers as conferred on 
himself. 

Let us not, however, be too peremptory in 
deciding on the ways of God. Believers 
shall foe saved ; unbelievers shall be damned. 
This is Scripture, and therefore true; but 
ALL believers shall not be saved : '^ the devik 
" themselves believe and tremble ♦." This 
also is Scripture ; and Scripture cannot con- 
tradict itself. May it not then be supposed, 
l^ithout inconsistency, that all unbelievers 
shall not be damned ? though this indeed the 
Scripture has not expressly told us. If we 
take that word in its severest sense, the pro- 
position must admit of some limitation; 

"^ James ii. 19. 



.otliefWM^ wis 6ttb¥frt the most fwi^qmental 
doctrines both of natuml and r^Maled nl** 
{ion» -^ 

Criminal unbelief will be jaatljr pU:- 
Aished. Unbelief/ not ciimiBal^ may draw 
punisbment afiter it> if it gives occasion^ as 
it naturally will, to an abandoned and profli^ 
gate course of life ; but farther than this we 
cannot go ; '^ for^ when the Gentiles, which 
" have not^ the law, do, by nature, the things 
^^ contained in the law, these, having not 
't the law, are a law unto themselves * ;** 
and, when they who are strangers to the 
Gospel of Christ fulfil the precepts of the 
Gospel, they will, doubtless, in some degree, 
be entitled to its privileges, and share in its 
rewards* We presume not however to 
affirm. That they will be placed on a level 
with Christians, nor yet to deny it. On this 
point, the Scriptures are not explicit; and 
we must content ourselves, therefore, with 
such reasonable conjectures as, by comparing 
and laying together different passages^ we 
may be able to form. 

* Rom.ii. 14. 
M 2 
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May we so coniiider these things, that they 
•may inspire us with reverence for God's holy 
word, — with a lively sense of the obliga- 
tions we are under to hear and obey it, — 
and with a' firm resolution to amend our 
lives, and ** walk worthy of the vocation 
" wherewith we are called !" 
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CHARGE I. 



ON THB CHARACTBK AKD CONDUCT OF 
A MINISTER OF TUB GOSPEI.. 



Revefend Brethren^ 

It is some abatement of the pleasure whicR 
I have in meeting you, and which I assure 
myself will increase on a longer acquaint- 
aiice, that I am obliged to assume the office 
of a Teacher ; and this on points in which 
I am conscious I want information^ and be- 
fore persons who ought to give, not to re- 
ceive it. The experience you have had, in 
the car€ of your respective parishes, must 

* Delivered at the Archdeacon's Piimary Visitation^ 

in the Year 1760. 
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needs have furnished you with means of in- 
forming yourselves, which my situation in 
life has never afforded me. Allow me how- 
ever, in compliance with the established cus- 
tom, to lay before you such reflections as 
have occurred to me, —not on your paro^ 

CHIAL DUTIES, but yOUr OJBNERAL CON- 
DUCT. 

Every cleigyman is, to a considerable de^ 
gree, master of his own time ; and the use 
to which he thinks fit to apply it Will be one 
of the first tests both of his prudence and his 
virtue. On this head there are two oppo- 
site errors to be avoided : — Love of letters 
may make us unsociable, love of society may 
make us illiterate ; and if either of these in- 
clinations be carried to such excess as to 
extinguish the other, it will not only dis^ 
qualify us from doing the good we might do, 
but. will, in some measure, defeat its own 
end. Learning can never be successfully pur^ 
sued, if we have no communication with 

r 

Other men ; and the pleasures of society will 
be very imperfectly enjoyed, if we spend no 
time in the improvement of our own minds. 
To understand well either books or men, we 
must study both ; and we must understand 



» « 

both, in a competent degree, or we shall' 

make a right use of neither. It may be pros- 
per then to enquire, How these difterent. 
Ticws should be carried on ? How we may 
derive from each the greatest advantage to 
ourselves and to others ? 

1. I begin with the pursuit of letters; an 
which subject I feat it will not he unseason- 
able to observe, '' That human Leamii^ is to 
^* be pursued by us as well as divine." My 
teason is (for I will mention only One reason) 
because the neglect of the first will renda 
our success in the last impossible. If I car* 
ried this observation no fisirther than to the 
(tudy of languages, I might, perhaps, be secuffi 
from contradiction ; but, in truth, this is the 
least and lowest object of my concern. His- 
tory, Philoisophy (natural as well as moral) 
even Oratory, and Poetry, all deserve our re- 
gard, though either inequality or diversity of 
talents may itiake it expedient for particular 
peirsons to pursue some one in preference to 
the rest. Whatever study extends and 
strengthens the faculties of the mind,— what- 
ever furnisheis us with just principles of rea- 
soning, ' — vbatever unfolds to us the secret 
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s^pciti^ <^ butiiaii passions aad humafi cOn-' 
duct^ -^ whatever leads us to a more per£^ 
knowledge of the ways and the works of 
Qq^ cannot but; be a most important prepa* 
niti^n for the study of religion* I have ex- 
pressed myself, with regard to some of th«se 
particulars, perhaps improperly ; for to study 
NatuK is to study God himsdfi the Author 
of Nature s it is. rather a part of reli^oHf 
knowledge than a prepairation for it. The 
Supreme Being cannot be the immediate dbm 
ject of our ehquiries. We can see him no 
otherwise than in his word and his works; 
and we ahaU study his word to little purpose 
if our minds are not filled with those awful 
sentiments o( his power» and wisdom^ and 
goodness^ which his works only can inspire* . 

I expressed my fears that this observation 
aboTC made may not be altogether unseason^^ 
able. I m^nt to say^ That Religion is actually 
in danger of suffering from the neglect of itj 
«-«Qf d^^enorating into Enthusiasm and Folly. 
By applying themselves abruptly to sacred 
learning, without the necessary aids of human 
reason^ men have been eng^ed ih the mosfr 
rain and fruitless researches^ -~ have learned 



to proiKHince confidently and uncharitably 
on points not intelligible, or not useful, Of 
not capable of any rational determination ; 
*lid to treat with cdntempt the moiit essential 
parts of religion. After much labour and 
profound meditation, they hare beea able 
to find, in the word of God, every thing but! 
what they should find, an authentic rute of 
Afth 6nd manneirs. A proper cultiVatioii of 
the understanding would have made it i^- 
pfossiWe for that whimsical mixtilre of vaitt 
philosophy and unintelligible divinity, which 
has been propagated of late years with so 
muck wiarmth and vehemence, ever to enter 
the minds of men. It is not that this systeoiy 
absurdly called Mosaic al, contains false 
aiia hwrtful doctrines. It iisi a sufficieftt mis- 
fortune that it contains nothing ; that it leads 
meii to^ tn unhappy waste of time and 
thought ; that it teaches them to corrupt the 
simplicity, and debase tibe dignity of religion; 
by dhildisb etymologies and trifling allego- 
ries t that il engages them in all the rancour 
of theological hatred, not in defence of laws 
or docrines, but of empty and unmeaning 
sounds. 
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^ Another instance that may be mentkmed 
of a like nature is, the growth of that mo- 
dem sect of Puritans^ who, to all the non- 
senae of a Calvinistical creed (which they 
seem to possess in common with the pereons 
last mentioned) have added (what I hope is 
peculiar to themselves) the chimerical daim 
tQ Inspiration, When weak and ignorant 
mortab have once presumed to boast of an. 
intimate commerce with the Deity^ it is ev«n 
dreadful to think to what extremes they may 
be carried of folly and fanaticism. If this 
contagion has found no entrance here, i^ is 
said^ however, to be at our doors ; and it 
highly concerns us to guard against it. 

V 

I have, in some measure, anticipated what; 
I meant to have proposed {u» a distinct obser- 
vation from the first," That, even in the pur- 
suit of RELIGIOUS knowle^e, we aliould. 
constantly attend to the principles of Na-; 
'' ture and Reason ^" If we forget these, we 
shall be subject to i^ontinual delusion- in the 
interpretation and the.use of Scripture ii 






* See this subject farther explained m Chai^ge iv. 
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tn - I would not be misunderstood on this sub- 
1 1 ject,— least of all would I be thought to tread 
HI in their steps^ whose pretended zeal for the 
A immutable htw of Nature serves them only 
UB for a convenient disguise whilst they make 
their attacks on Christian Revelation ; but it 
is one thing to employ true Knowledge as a 
handmaid to Religion ; it is anoth^r^ and a 
VjCry difibient things to divest Religion of her 
lauthdrity, and set up a spurious philosophy 
on her throne. Let Reasonf be used to deter- 
mme the sense of Scripture, not to oppose 
itsdictates. There will still remain a large 
and extensive province, in which the aids of 
• human learning may be employed with ad- 
vantage and safety. 

It may be thought however, and I think it 
has been said, that the only branches of know- 
ledge which can be listed in this service, are 
Grammar, and Criticism, and Philology ; but, 
surely, this assertion is not well founded ; for, 
in the more difficult parts of Scripture, it is 
often of great use for fixing the sense, 'to 
consider what sense is most reasonable,— 
most worthy of the Supreme Being, — most 
agreeable to what is already known of his 
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cbafacter and ccmducL That tlm method of 
inquiry may 1>^ pursued improperly can&ot 
he denied ;: aEiid> I add^ there is peci^iliar dap* 
1^ of d^f impropriety^ in men whose underr 
standings are unfortified by habit, and ^^r 
provided of the principles of knowledge ; but 
then it eannot, without absurdity, beentiQelj|r 
rejected ; and it is hard to say whether there 
be greater inconvenience in too literal, or ton 
licentious an interpretation of Scripture. We 
are not, most certainly, to pervert the doc*- 
trines of th^ Gospel, in order to accomntpr 
•date them to pur own conceits ; but then it 
frequently happens, that a hasty and igno* 
rant reader sees a doctrine in his Bible which 
is not there, — content, perhaps, with the first 
sense which offers, purely because he has not 
judgment enough to entertain a doubt; and 
indeed the main use I would make of natund 
reason in collecting the sense of Revelation, 
is that which a thinking man can scarce fail 
to make of it, that we may often be brought 
under a necessity of suspending our determi- 
nation, and enquiring piore carefully before 
we fix our opinion. 
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I cannot bettev illustrate the point for 
I am Gontending, than by caUing to 
your remembrance the absurdities into which 
men have fallen in interpreting St. Paul's 
Epistles: men^ perhaps, destitute of no ac- 
complishment which might qualil^ them for 
the office of interpreters, except that one 
which is of more importance than all the rest, 
^ood sense; but when once this task was 
undertaken by a philosopher, by a man of 
lai^ views and improved understanding 
(though much inferior in erudition to those 
who had gone before him) with what ad-* 
mirable success was it performed ! In spight 
of the most inveterate prgudices, I may say 
of the whole Christian church (divided, only 
by attachment to opposite errors) the cause 
of Truth prevailed and triumphed. Few, 
I suppose, among us entertain the least doubt 
that the apostle's reasoning has been best ex*- 
plained by him who best understood the 
nature of Reason itself. 

I have but one observation more to make 
on this head. It is only *' That we should 
** pursue knowledge oif every kind in subor-^ 
■' dination to practice.'* I mean, we should 
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proportion the degree of ouc attention to the 
importance of the subjects on which we gam 
engaged^ and try to derive advantage, even 
from those which are least important, by 
making them subservient to the uses of Iife« 
Indeed, he who is employed in the acqmsi** 
tion of true science, cannot be altogether mis- 
employed. Though the prize in view be of 
little value, the pursuit at least may be use- 
ful ; yet, surely, some difference is to be 
made between those parts of knowledge 
which gratify our curiosity, and those which 
serve to the direction of our conduct ; between 
those studies which, terminate in private 
amusement, and those which contribute to 
the happiness of mankind. 

In nothing is this distinction more apparent 
than in the study of Theology. Survey, if 
you please, aU the bulky volumes which 
assume to themselves this venerable name, 
and how small a proportion will you find, 
even in the best of them, which tends to 
make us wiser and better men ! Yet all the 
rest, if we would speak in the most favourable 
terms, can have no higher title than the 
Amusements of Divines. We see, in the books 



of ecclesiastiical history (we scarce need to go 
fartlier than the history of the Council of 
Trent) the foHy and fnvolonsnete of those 
controversies which have so often disturbed 
the peace of the Christian Church. We see 
that many of them were absolutely without 
meaning, — many more without use, — almost 
fione of any considerable influence on life and 
manners. Men cannot be content with that 
general information which God has seen 
fit to convey, wd which alone is of re^ im- 
portance ; but must needs determine, or )^ve^ 
tend to determine, what they evidently want 
faculties to comprehend; and when they 
have vainly spent their time and labour in 
unprofitable disquisitions, they require a 
blind assent from others to the decisions, they 
make, which, right . or wrong, are foreign 
to all the purposes of human life. Nothing 
can be more hurtful to true religion than 
the improper stress jWhich has often been 
laid upon faith, not in subservience to virtue, 
but in distinction from it; nothing can be 
more repugnant to the whole tenor of Scrip- 
ture, than the conduct of those who treat 
Morality with contempt, and in a n^anner 
exclude from their religious system the very 

N 
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end of die commandment. tWrerrperTection 
of ^erangdical rignteousness. Think Hot I 
mean to speak '£^tly of i&e faifh of a Ohris- 
*ian* ; ivia ^ our hope and defence, the podt 
*•* of our salvation ;** but, surely, a man may 
arrive at true faith without wandering in the 
mazes of the sdiools : he may find, perhaps, 
a shorter and a surer road ; and- he will havfc 
no cause to fear that he helieves too little^ if 
'he believes enough to make him repent anil 
obey. If we are firmly persuaded that Jesus 
was sent from God, — if we are sincerely de- 
sirous to observe his laws, and hope for sal«* 
vation in and through him, it will never be 
laid to our charge that we have misconceived 
certain metaphysical niceties, which have been 
drawn from obscure passages of Scripture by 
the magical operation of Pagan philosophy. 

* — 

• • • 

^ But let us now pass from books to men. 
Let us consider what conduct, in our inter- 
course with others, will best promote the 
ends of asocial life, and most adorn the charac* 
terwebean 



* See, on the cootnurjr, Discourie ix ; and maa; otfaer 
parts of this volume. 
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IL It' waul4 be useless and impertiiteiit be<» 
fare (his auiiiencei U^ mention the harm and 
dac^er of an unbecoming intimacjr with men 
of loose principles and prodtgate manners* 
Much less shall t need to insist on the mis^* 
diief > we might do, and the scandal we might 
haxtg on Religion^ by ^^ partaking in othef 
*^ men's sins;*' but it is possible for us to ett 
by running into the opposite extreme. Some 

^ • ' 

men I\ haye known so unreasonably scrupul* 
ousy as to refuse not only thdur friendshipi 
but eren the common offices of civility, to all 
those whose characters- they disliked : — a de^ 
gree of austerity, which is much more likely 
to lessen than to extend the influence of re^ 
Mgion. Others again^ with still less ^appear^ 
ance of reason, confine their acquaintance to 
their own sect and party, and regard every 
other with aversion or contempt. On the first 
of these improprieties, as less common, I 
think it needless to enlaige ; and shall only 
just take notice, that the practice is evidently 
contrary to the uniform example of Christ 
himself. The second is both very frequent 
and very hurtful to society. Many occasions 
may occur in the course of our lives (it is 
unquestionably our.duty to seek such occa- 

'n 2 
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sions) in which, by amTersilig ffcdjr witk 
<^pposite factions, we may |dlay the Tiolence 
of both. Even if this be impossible, we may 
still be able to serve those whom we cannot 
convince; and we may find, in the very worst 
sect that ever existed, some persons whom 
we should wish to serve. The most absurd 
principles, whether of religion or govern- 
ment, are sometimes united with the most 
amicable dispositions; and the same man 
whom we detest in his public character, may, 
in private life, have the strongest title to our 
esteem and friendship. 

Indeed, a promiscuous acquaintance with 
men of different opinions, besides the chance 
we have of doing good to them, would be 
highly beneficial to ourselves. Nothing is 
more likely to enlarge our views and correct 
our prejudices, than a frequent attention and 
friendly regard to those who differ from us. 
Scarce any man is fit to be trusted with the 
sole conduct of his own understanding ; and 
they perhaps less than others, who apply 
themselves most assiduously to the pursuit of 
knowledge. A studious and a solitaiy life 
exposes us more than any thii^ to the delu- 
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sions of Taney ; and the difierence, I think, 
cannot be great, whether we converse with 
ourselves only, or with men whose minds are 
cast in the same mould. In either case, 
through the force of habit, our ideas run on 
in the same channel ; and if we have once 
happened to engage in a wrong course, we 
persist in it for life ; whereas a Jittle timely 
opposition might easily haye diverted , the 
stream of our thoughts, and turned them on 
their proper objects. 

Tet this very circumstance, which so 
strongly recommends a more enlarged ao- 
quaintance, may possibly expose us to diffi- 
ei^lties and dangers, not to be surmounted 
without constant attention and great com- 
miand of ourselves. Such is the frailty of 
human nature, that difference of opinion 
(especially on points of seeming importance) 
will often produce a conflict of passions ; and 
whenever these are engaged, information and 
conviction become impossible. Not only so, 
but the impressions will often remain long 
after the occasion which give them birth ; 
and thus men's tempers are gradually soyred ; 
and t|ia^ cj^arity confined within narrow li* 
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mits/ which ought td extend itsdf to tibe 
whole world. 

Such contests are improper and hurtful, no 
doubt, whatever be the character of the par« 
ties engaged ; but they are peculiarly unbe^ 
coming in ministers of the gospel, and pro- 
ductive of peculiar mischief. They cannot 
fail of exposing us to the censure of the 
worlds and throwing' a disgrace oh our pro- 
fession ; and^ perhaps (through the malice 
and ignorance of mankind) they may luring 
Beligion itsdf into contempt. 

It will greatly contribute to prevent these 
evils, if we use our best endeavours to sup- 
press and stifle that perpetual disturber of 
the peace and happiness pf mankind, the 
Spirit of Party. We' 6annot indeed be too 
zealous for the British constitution and the 
Protestant succession ; because we cannot set 
too high a value on the blessings we enjoy of 
civil and religious liberty; but our afiection 
or our disaflection to particular men, — our 
attachment or opposition to particular mea- 
sures, may easily be carried to excess. Sel- 
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dom, I fear, is such zeal foanded on know-^ 
ledge. The Tery facts which are necessary 
for the direction of our judgment are known 
to tis imperfectly at best; and, in many 
cases, are entirely out of our reach. Be they 
ever so clear, it will still be an arduous at- 
tempt to decide on questions little connected 
with our education, and profession, and man- 
ner of life* The views of a politician are 

* *■ 

so complicated, and the circumstances which 
are to fb: his choicfe are every way so un- 
certain, that a reasonable man, not used to 
such enquiries, will, in most cases, find it 
extremely difficult to affirm or deny, to praise 
or blame ; and what necessity is there to do 
either ? I am sure there is no wisdom in 
doing it confidently; and no humanity in 
refusing to others the same liberty we take. 
In obedience to law, and submission to law* 
ful authority, all reasonable men will unite ; 
in other matters, let us be content to difier. 
It is scarcely probable that the points for 
which we contend are of more importance 
than the reciprocal good offices of private 
friendship and the preservation of the public 
peace ; neither of which can be loc^ main- 
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tained among men, whose affections are mu- 
tually alienated by the rage and violence of 
party spirit 

*' Love/* we know, " is the fulfilling of 
^^ the law ;*' — it is the principle and the mea- 
sure of Christian perfection. Whatever tends 
to contract or weaken it, is not only hurtful 
to society, but contrary to religion. It con- 
cerns us above all things to cultivate it in our 
breasts, and express it by our actions ; and> 
by every art of condescension, of gentleness, 
of forbearance, to spread and communicate it 
9S wide as possible. To this one point, whe- 
ther in society or solitude, whether in busi- 
ness or pleasure, we should constantly tend. 
With this in view, the most frivolous amuse- 
ments may justly obtain the name of Virtu£; 
without it, the most serious employments 
are trifling and vaiUt 

Whatever may have been the course of qur 
studies, if they have made us more humane, 
more friendly, more useful to others, — we 
have then studied to good purpose; whilst 
they, oiji the contrary, whose intercourse with 
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the world has only served to inspire them 
with sentiments of distrust and hatred^ haye 
reason to wish that they had never known 
Society. We cannot have a surer mark that 
we have pursued both these objects wisely 
and virtuously, than to find both pursuits 
meet in this happy conclusion, — A more ejL^ 
tensive and more active Benevolence. 
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ON THE NATURE AND END OP 
THE CHRISTIAN REVELATION. 



Reyerend Brethren, 

I^ It has been a great misfortune to the in« 
terests of Christianity, iji all ages of the 
Church, that men have searched the Scrip- 
tures rather to gratifj their curiosity, than 
to regulate their lives and manners.^ What 
was said of Socrates, ^^ That he called down 
Philosophy from the clouds, and introduced 
her to the commerce of the world," may be 
applied, in a very eminent degree, to our di- 
vine Master. It was not his purpose to be- 
wilder his followers in abstruse and airy spe- 
culations ; but ^^ to call sinners to repent- 
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f^ ance ^.'* Happy had it been for the world 
if the same end had been uniformly and 
steadily pursued by succeeding teachers I but 
*the doctrine of Jesus, like that of Socrates, 
being perverted from its original design 
(*^ plura genera cffecit dissentientium philoso-^ 
^^ phorum") has given birth to innumerable 
sects and parties, engaged in all the rage of 
^controversy, on useless, or uncertain^ or 
unintelligible questions ; and it is indeed 
no wonder that Religion and I^ilosc^hy 
have h^d the same, fate, since both have 
been studied on the same principle, — 
^^ dispudandi causa, non vivendi/' 

True religion is a practical thing, «-— not 

V 

-addressed to the head, but the heart. Articles 
of feith are of no further significance than 
as they direct or animate us in the discharge 
of our duty. If, instead of .this, they divert 
our attention from the principal aiffairs of 
human life, — -. if .they inflame our passions 
and corrupt our morals, —r if they stir up, on 
^hci one hand, a spirit of persecution ; a ^nt 
pf rebellion on the other, the soundest be* 
liever may be the woirst Christian. 

s 

^ * Matt. ix. 15. 
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To say what I have satd^ is not to speak 
lightly or irreverently of the doctrines of our 
most holy religion ; for those doctrines are 
recommended to us by the most apparent 
good influence on the conduct of our lives ; 
and if we would ^press the highest regard 
and veneration for them^ we can say no 
more, than that they are excellently well cal« 
culated to make us good and to make us 
HAPPY. Those two words comprehend all 
possible praise. 

Yet there are not wanting men, even in 
this enlightened age (a character we take to 
ourselves upon a very doubtful title) who 
aflect on all occasions to speak of morality 
with contempt ; and even to place it in op- 
position to Christianity. What these men 
understand by either term, it would be use- 
less to enquire; and indeed I am not sure 
whether they themselves be able to answer 
the question ; but were they capable of 
using language in any precise signification, 
they would have known long since, that this 
poor despised morality is the very perfection 
of the human nature, and the brightest image 
of the divine : they would have known that 
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the faith of a Christian is only a ladder to lift 
him to superior goodness and (by sure con<^ 
sequence) to superior happiness, 

I have said, and repeat it, that their ig^ 
norance of these things arises from their want 
of precision in language* It would be almost 
unfair to suppose that they use their words 
in the same sense with other men; for; 
surely, they do not intend to depreciate the 
principles of morality,— Love of God and Love 
of Man ; and as little, I should think, could 
they slight the practice of it, if they under- 
stood it to comprehend a steady and uniforih 
pursuit of the common good of mankind; 
yet they who are accustomed to speak accu- 
rately, mean nothing less than this by a 
moral life : ~ such a conduct, on such princi- 
ples, constitutes the very idea, the essence of 
virtue. 

And is this now to be considered as oppo« 
site to Christianity ? Not in St. PauFs opi* 
nion, most certainly; who gives Charity* 
expressly the preference to Faith itself; and 

♦iCor.xiii. 13. 
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who tells us that ^* Lore is the fy^ffing jof 
^^ the law *•** Doubtless the same command- 
ments^ which our Saviour pronounces first 
and greatest under the Jewish dispensation^ 
must be the main pillars oi evicffy religion 
wfaidi comes fh)m God. " To love him with 
^ all the hearty and with all the undecsfeand^ 
tagi and with all the^oul> and.w^th all the 
strength, and to lote his neighbour as him« 
^^ self, is more than all whole burnt<-ofieriog* 
^^ and sacrifices/' f 

a 

It may be said perhaps^ as it has been, that 
these ideas are chimerical. That human vir^* 
tue is at beist imperfect ; — seldom |mre in the 
principle from which it ^rings ;. and too often 
interrupted and diverted, even in its most 
prosperous course. It is in vain, they tell lis^ 
that we sound forth the praises of that mo*- 
rality which we practice so ill. We are aU 
sinners, — all are obnoxious to the displeasure 
of God ; and, therefore, must all fly for refuge 
to the arms of a Redeemer. 

Tg this grave declamation^ I fredy own^ 
I have nothing to oppose j and why indeed 

* Rom. xiii. 10. f ^J/^^^ 3Lii. 38. 
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should I wish to oppose it ? for it contra* 
diets nothkig I have said> nothing I meant to 
ssty. It still renmins true^ that the doctrines 
of Jesus were designed to make us '^ zealous 
** of good wori:s * ;** — it still remains true, 
that holiness of life is the main end and pur- 
pose of all divine revelation; — it still remaitM 
true^ that Chrifid:ian perfection is nothing 
more than human virtue sublimed and puri-^ 
£ed by the aids of Religion* 

We are saved, you say, by no mait of our 
t)wn ; but through God's free grace in Christ 
Jesus. Sb f&r^B I understand the proposi* 
tion, I most firmly believe it. *' Christ is the 
^^ Author of eternal salvation unto all them 
" that obey him + ;" but which part, do you 
think, of this text concerns us most i In 
what Christ has done we have, we can have, 
no share, unless to return thanks to God and 
Him. It is our business so to apply the con- 
sideration of God*s grieat mercy, that we may 
be stirred up to a vigorous and active obe« 
dience. This only is our proper sphere ; not 
to scrutinize the reasons of the divine dis{K3n« 

* Titus ii. H- t Heb. v, 9, , 
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aations, — not to explain the myiteAea of 
6od*s grace by the maxims of vain philosophy^ 
— not to swell out the slider articles of be- 
lief contained in the Scripture by mere human 
inventions; and^ least of all, to censure and 
persecute our brethren, perhaps for no better 
reason than because their nonsense and ours 
wears a di£ferent dress. 



Scripture*doctrin6 lies in . a narrow fcom*' 
pass. It is confined to a few very general 
propositions, which give us only justjight 
enough to direct our steps in the way to eter-- 
nal happiness. They who pretend to see 
more, see less than nothing ; mistake the iUn* 
sions of Fancy for the objects of Faith, and 
bewilder themselves in the pursuit of dreams 
and shadows. 

The instructors of young students in the 
profession of Divinity, are used to recommend 
to them the study of the Scriptures in the 
original tongues, — the study of antiquity, 
sacred and profane, — the assistance of critics 
an(l commentators, of difierent ages and dif- 
ferent septs in religion. All this is right and 
useful ; but there is oke preparation more 
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of greater importatnce than all the rest ; — I 
mean a dear head^ unembarrassed by scholastic 
terms. . So far as these prevail, whether in 
philosophy m religion, you may be very sure 
there is no true knowledge. Affix determined 
ideas to every word you use, and the most 
tremendous systems will shrink into almost 
nothing. Whoever will make himself fuUy 
master of the Thijrd . Book of the Essay on 
Human Understanding, will soon see what he 
is. to think (of both sides alike) in far the 
greater part of our religious controversies ; or 
}f he wants to be assisted in the application 
of Mr. Locke*s doctrine to Theological Sub« 
jects. Father Paul's Council of Treat, and the 
Bishop of Meaux's Variations, and, ^ I may 
add to these, some of the JPravindal Letters 
wilLgive him all the assistance hcican desire, 
-*- will sufficiently unfold to him the nature 
of those disputes which have torn in pi^cas 
the Church of Christ. : 

It was the great design of the Gospel to 
'* turn many to righteousness/- by the graci* 
ous offer of salvation through Christ. Grati- 
tude requires us to consider who made this 
o:^^r ; and Prudence require^ hs to meditate 

o 
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hn the ofibr ituLL Wben We faafe d«iie d»% 
ttathii^ tttxmoB but to iiBt mndTM andcr 
tbe bianiieis '<Mf a eruciied SaTiour, '^ to figbt 
^ a good £gbt, and be Mthfal imto detttau"^ 
\, as I take it, is Moealitt. 



II. Ye* let it not be understood, frooi whaC 
iias heesk said, that I woald Consider Revda^ 
tion as «a system of Ethies. Kotluxig lesi. 
At the time df our Saviour's appeaiance in 
the worid, such a system seems not to faaTe 
t>eeh wanted ; not at least within the com{NUft 
of iht Roman Empire, where arts and eiviiity 
Teiy generaUy prevailed. And if it had beea 
wanted, I know not whether the New Tes- 
tament would havie been suifficient to supply 
tiie defect. Nay, I think we may safely a^ 
sert, that the science of morals, widi or with^ 
out a revelation. Is and must be collected, by 
the greater part of mankind, from the com^ 
mon course of events, as they occur to daily 
experience. 

1. I obsenre, that at the time «f our Sft- 
Tioui^s appearance, a new system of maedifi 
vras fitde wanted. Not Co meirtioa tiie isinis- 
niefat^ treatuMS yrhkh ace lost on titi^t wob- 
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jeot, Xenophon^ Aiistotle, and Cicero Iuiyb 
left us a ruk 4ittle short of porfisction ; and 
oveiLwhat yns deficient in the writing^ of' 
philOBOj^herSf common sense and commoa 
utility in great measiftre supplied. For proof 
of this you. need only consult the precepts i^ 
rhetoricians, and the practice of orators. You 
Will find;* if I mistake not^ the very same 
ttpics lof praise and censure, the same arts of 
adultlaon and inifiective, aUong ancient jand 
modem speakers ; — whereas every material 
diaiige in the rule of moral actions fnust have 
tiiimed re|»roach into ht>m>ur, or compliments 
into totire. They who say that humility and 
fbrgiveness of injuries were no yirtuds upon 
tile Heathen plan, are just as little to be re- 
garded as those who maintain That a man 
may be a good Christian without friendshi|> 
or lote of his oomitry. In both cases equally 
men find not the names> and therefore cdn^- 
dude the things themselres to be wanting. 
It is indeed true^ that the virtue of piety W9S 
of a very equivocal kind in the F^an world. 
But this was from ignorance of nature^ not of 
nuiials. Had the Heathens known the One 
God. as Christians do, or should know him,, 
they :woiald have emtertazoed the same senti- 

o2 
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ments with Christians of the lore, and fear, 
and resignation, and trust, which are due to 
the Supreme Being. In fact, they did enter- 
tain these notions ; so manj of them, I mean, 
as saw through the abmirditj of the esta- 
blished and popuhu: theology. But, 

• • • 

2. If a new system of morals had heen 
wanting, it does not appear that the New 
Testament would have been sufficient to 
supply the defect. At most, it can only be 
considered as an improvement or finishing of 
the systems already subsisting. Many indeed 
of the duties of life are recommended and en- 
forced by our Saviour and his Apostles ; but 
they are not usually explained or determined 
It would be vain to apply to your Bible for a 
distinct notion of justice, or temperance, or 
fortitude. If you know not. these things 
before you begin your search, you consult 
the Scriptures in vain. Even with regard to 
those points of morality which are more par* 
ticularly inculcated upon Cbristians,'revelat]on 
will assist but little without the aid and com- 
ment of reason. Why else do wie see a nume* 
rous sect of Christians, who deny the lawful- 
ness of oaths } who maintain universally, that 
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«?il is not to be resisted, and that "we shall 
offend God, if we fight for our country ? 
Why has it been supposed, not among Ca^^ 
tholics only, but even in the earlier ages of 
the Church, that it is highly meritorious for 
men to retire from all the duties of life, and 
to set themselves in opposition to the evident 
design of their Maker, the perpetuity of the 
human species ? Or how came the Church 
of England herself to admit into her bosom 
the doctrine of passive obedience ? These 
notions are not to be refuted from the bare 
words of Scripture: words which, taken 
alone, are very fairly capable of the sense im^- 
puted to them. But this sense is over-ruled 
by the verdict Qf reason ; and we should do 
an injury to the sacred writings, if we did 
not interpret them (as we do the best human 
compositions) conformably to th^ rules of 
good sense, ^^ I said, 

8., That the science of morals, with or 
without a revelation, can Qnly be collected 
by the greater part of mankind from obser*- 
vation and experience of the common course 
of events. The more simple principles may 
indeed be taught, unless where a good dispo-^ 
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dtion or right education has pr^i^ested die 
use of teaching (for^ after all, benerolence 
of nature and early discipline, are better 
guides than all the books of philosophy that 
ever were written). But where, I say, this is 
not the case, some teaching may be useful and 
necessary ; — yet I doubt whether even s6 
short a system as the Ten Commandmentsf, 
do not contain more than the bulk of man- 
kind are capable of learning by words only. 
They must be taught from what they see, 
and from what they feel. Abstracted ide^s 
and general reasoning are very unsuitable to 
their apprehension, and very unlikely to make 
a deep or lasting impression ; but they know 
the restraints laid on them by the laws of 
their country, they feel the restraints which 
nature has laid on the indulgence of their 
appetites ; they £nd a still farther restraint 
both on private and social conduct, from the 
inconvenience of losing their credit and cha- 
racter in the world. In these ways, and 
ways like these, men imbibe the most im- 
portant precepts of morality ; seldom indeed 
pure and genuine, but as little corrupted as 
the present state of things wHl allow, and 
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jttucli better than they could leani them from 
wiMrds^ howerer aitificially put together. 

m. In what has been said I have attempted 
to shew yott what Religion is kot. It is not 
a system of speculative truths ; it is not a 
system of moral precepts. In shewing you 
what it is, I shall be less tedious; for it 
may be said in few words^ as well as in 
many, that the Gospel of Christ is simply and 
purely the offer of pardon to repenting sin* 
ners ; the gift of eternal life fredy tendered to 
all who submit to the authority of their Sa« 
viour, and are careinl to yield obedience to bis 
will. Submission to his authority is only 
another name for Christian hxih ; and obedt* 
ence to his will most perfectly coincides, 
with th^ uniform discharge of every mora] 
duty, 

Christ did not so roudi intend to teach mo^ 
tality as to enforce it* The eternal rules of 
right and wrong were at all times sufficiently 
apparent from the ordinary and settled course 
of things. But these rules stood in need of 
9 more powerful Sakctiox than human 
reason knew how to apply .^ Such a sanction 
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they have received ; for Jesus Christ ^' haJtk. 
^^ abolidied deaths and hath brought life and 
'^ immortality to light through the Gospel ^/* 
And one virould think the hopes of a blessied 
eternity, grounded on the express virord of 
God, should carry w^ith them an irresialiblei 
force on the ai^tions and vrills of men ! 

In explaining this Gospel of Jesus Christy 
we may be a little, and but little, more par* 
ticular. That eternity of happiness v^rhich is 
ofiered to Christians, appears not only to be 
offisred them, but obtained for them by our 
blessed Redeemer, in conformity to the will of 
his heavenly Father. An act of disobedience 
in our first parents (of which we are very ob- 
scurely and imperfectly informed) and innu- 
merable faults in all their descendantsii appear 
to have obstructed thi3 mighty benefit. . But 
our Redeemer, we are told, by what he did 
and suffered, efiectually removed these ob- 
structions,, and. ^^ gave, power to as many as 
*^ received him to become the sons of Godv"f 

Here T find myself obliged to stop. Why 
the ofiences of us for, our forefathers w«:e not 

* ?Tim.i. 10. t Johui. 1«. 
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to be pardoned without a Redeemer; why 
the Judge of the world should make the 
Jiappiness of one being depend on the con* 
duct of another; and why, in particular, 
guilt was not to be washed away without 
the sufierings of innocence, are points of 
which I find nothing in Scripture, and of 
which therefore I am not ashamed to say, I 
know nothing. 

Still I return to what can nev^ be said too 
often. It is the main design of the Gospel of 
Christ to make us holt here, that we may be 
HAPPY hereafter. And what more effectual 
motive to holiness, than the sure prospect 
of eternal happiness ? God's mercy through 
Christ is no barren speculation. It was not 
revealed to us to sharpen pur wits, by ftir- 
oisbing a new subject for debate and content 
tion ; but to make us warm and active in the 
discharge of our duty, and to melt our hearts 
to the love of God and his goodness. We are 
pot to stand gazing, like idle spectators, on the 
prize which is set before us ; but to " run, 
^' that we may obtain it." * 

* 1 Cor, ix. 24. 



IV. I hacft eiideavoured to reprntent to jr«u 
tbe prlfDttry end of the Ghristian Revelation* 
But I meant not to exclude other bene&nial 
parpoees eoniiected with it^ or resulting froin 
it. Thus, for instance, 

1« Christiainit|F has greatlj enlarged out 
knowledge of the Supreme Being, and Irf 
that means extended the lines o/ moral duty. 
Men's conceptions of the Divinity were of 
iiecesfttty to he improved and corrected be- 
fore they could be capaUe of reiceiving the 
Gospel of Christ ; for the gods, not only o£ 
the people, but of many sects among the 
philosophers, were very unfit persoiis to pub- 
lish a dispensation of grace for the recovery of 
sinful uHMTtals. As this reason made it re* 
quisite for the founders of Christianity to 
preach the living God, in opposition to Poly* 
theism and idolatry, so it could not but 
happen that this new light would open to 
men's view new obligations, and lead them to 
a species of moral virtues, which few among 
the heathens ever knew. '* God is a Spirit,** 
says our Saviour ; " and they that worshipbim 
'' must worship him in spirit and in truth.*** 

^ John iv. 24. 
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" We may observe, howerer, that God is re- 
presented to us in Scripture chiefly, thoogii 
not always, under relative ideas. little 48 
«aid of his nature and essence ; subjects not 
4»uited to our capacity, or connected with our 
duty. He is made known to us as the Au^ 
thor of life and happiness ; as the Father and 
Lord of the universe. His wisdoin, his 
power, bis goodness, displayed in his dispenh 
sations to mankind ; his aupedntendeney and 
care over us, both here and hereafter— these 
are the perfections most clearly revealed ; 
these are they which we best conceive^ and 
which concern us most. 

SL The light of revelation gave occasio:h 
to the overthrow and ruin of iPaigan supersti- 
tion, and all the immoralities connected with 
it ; but nxocb of this benefit v^s afterwards 
lost, as the same superstition revived, with 
Kttle tome than a charge of nanie^, s»nong 
those who called themselves ChristianSw Po- 
pery is indeed nothing better than a refined 
species of Eaganismf ; abd so far as this extends, 
the Gos^l has failed of its gemnne effect^ 
and left men as it found them, Polytkeists 
iind Ididaters. 
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3. Though h was not Christ's purpose to 
give a system of morals, yet it highly became 
his office to correct prevailing mistakes on 
questions of morality, and to supply such dcr 
feots as< he found in the common notions. 
His chief view, as we have often said, wks 
to add a powerful sanction to the moral lavr. 
Alt this of course, must give occasion for 
perpetual reference to the law itsdf ; and 
therefore for frequent explanations and cor- 
rections, by which means men's ideas mi^t 
be rendered more accurate, and their views 
more comprehensive : — - not indeed (as I be- 
fore took notice) by substituting the Letter of 
Revelation in the place of Reason, — but by 
applying both to the best advantage, thtou^ 
the friendly aid they impart to each other. 

4. It was a very material benefit of the 
Christian Revelation, that it exalted. human 
virtues into religious duties. The same con- 
duct was virtuous, and known to iie so on 
the Heathen plan, and on the Christian. But 
many kinds and degrees of perfection, which 
to a Heathen were objects of admiration only, 
are matters 6f necessity in the life of a Chris* 
tian. A Heathen might either pursue them 



with, honour, or neglect them without re- 
proach.; to, a Christian thej are of universal 
and indispensable obligation. 

& Lastly, The founders of ous religion hare 
done good service to the cause of virtue, by 
uniting us in the external profession of re* 
pentance, and faith, and love : a design to 
which those few simple rites, retained in 
the church of Christ, are evidently subser- 
Tient, and of which the institution of a 
church ; t . e. a visible society of Christians, 
made an essential part. Who can forbear 
lamenting that this wise and necessary pro- 
vision, for the support of piety and ^rtue, 
should have been made the occasion, as it ever 
has been^ of strife and confusion, and every 
evil work ! But it is no new thing for men 
to abuse the blessings of Grod to their own 
destruction; and our Saviour's prediction 
concerning the event of things, has been but 
too plainly fulfilled : -— '^ I came not to send 
*' peace on earth, but a sword.'' * 

y. From what has been said, I beg leave 
to draw one observation, for the benefit of 

* Mat. X. 34. 
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the younger part of this audience* It is not 
the bnsinest of a Cliiistian preacher to perplex 
himself^ and weary his audience widi deep 
points of school divinity. It would seem a 
strai^ question, yet very oftoi it is the real 
question, whether Plato or Aristotle be a 

• 

better expositor of the doctrines of Jesns 
Christ. Believe me, Christian congr^attons 
are assembled for a very ^^SBtent purpose ; 
and it is our business to inspire them witk 
otverence for God,— with gratitude to their 
Redeemer,*— with fervent charity for one amo* 
ther ; it is our business to reclaim them firom 
the error of their ways, by inculcatii^ the 
gracious promises of the Gospel ; or (when 
these fail) by alarming their fears, by remind- 
ing them of the shortness of life, and the 
certainty of a judgment to eome. To do this 
36 to preach Christ Jesus. 

I fear, I stand in great need of your indul- 
gence^ notwithstanding the importance of my 
subject, for the time i have spent in deliver* 
ing my sentiments upon it ; but I ask no in- 
dulgence for the freedom with which I have 
done it ; for in this I have only done my 
du^. It is in some degree the duty of every 
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man, of every clergyman most undoubtedly, 
to study carefully the word of God, and en- 
ddivour to find out the true sense of it. And, 
when this is done, it is equally his duty to 
'' confess with his mouth what he believes in 
'* his heart *." If we discharge as we ought 
these important oifices, we shall both '^ save 
*' ourselves, and them that hear us/' -j* 

^ Rom. X. $• t i Tim. ir. l6* 
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4^ REUaiOUS UBBRTY. 



Reverend Brethren, 

A.T our last Meeting I endeavoured to re- 
present to you the true principles of Church- 
Government * ; my present subject shall be 
Liberty. Just government and reasonable 
liberty are so far from being inconsistent, that 
they are inseparable. 

It was generally conceived befo]^. the 
time of the Revolution, that civil governors 
were obliged by their office to support and 
propagate true Religion; but this notion is 
now so fully exploded, that we seldom meet 
with any man, even in the warmth of con* 

* S« these jpripciplM briefly stated in Dis. yi, vii. 
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tfoversy^ who is hardy enough to defend it 
Men*8 temporal^ not their spiritual interests^ 
are under the care of the ma^trate ; and he 
is no otherwise concerned in the advance* 
ment of truth, than as it stands connected 
with the interests of society^ 

On this principle t propose to examine the 
yaifious branches of religious liberty ; and to 
settle as precisdy as the subject will bear/ to 
what length they may be permitted to grow; 
Allof them^ I think, may conveniently be re-« 
ferred to three heads ;— ^Freedom of (^inion^ 
Freedom of Worship, ^nd Freedom in Con-« 
versation and Writing. To each of these 
points 1 shall speak in its turn. 

I» Nothing is more true than the prover^ 
bialexpression> That thought is free« Ix is free 
even from the dominion of a man^s own 
mind J and therefore it must be free from the 
authority of the niagistrate^ Oii this groilmd 
we may securely maiiitdin that no ^opinions 
whatever, not even the most pernicious to 
mankind, are, fit objects of punishment; for 
punishment is intended as a restraint on the 

p 
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«t4fl; that dtiier the o^mder Mmeelf, or 
others Vf Iub eumple, maj feir totranflgress* 
It is thadbte applied absurdly^ and bytoa^ 
sequence unjusdy^ in matters of opinion ; * in 
whidi the will has either no share at ^1, ot 
none that falls within the ^soemmentof ai 

* 

human judge. We cannot change our opi-* 
aions at pleasure, nor ivill die sufferings of a 
mistaken man prevent othtts fiom USimg 
into the same delusion; and.this is not only 
true of positive pupishment ( it holds equally 
good of what have bpen .called native dis-s 
cotttagements. AU manner of distinctions 
between man and man^ intended not to pre- 
vent us from actings but from thinkings 
wrong, are equally vain and unjustifiaUe. 

Some indeed have maintauned, that these 
discouragements may do good service, both 
to religioti and society, by compelling men to 
consider. But I will not waste time in co»* 
futing this idle pretence, a pretence much 
more favourable to false religion than true, 
and attended with this singubur inconve^ 
nience, that it proves, if any thing, the v^ 
contrary of what it was designed to prove ; 
for we have more reason to expect want of 



t&dse Whd iD^pb^ th^ x^iffloh. tf the mi>- 
^istiate. 1 say hdt <y» fif ^}st owiihdtiet^> 
but of aU the (^(^htid^s ^der htaHrea % Ibr tkfe 
icsisdfl indeed Is uMTersali 
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iiig hur£ail<>^otia.(<ek(Mea^leistst \)fhich t>a^ 
for such, in the judgment of the magistrate) 
yet still would this benefit be far outweighed 

bj the; yi consequenoes attending it ; for 
Itt it be^rMnembet^ that We are bere com 
Sideling fh6 opinioni t&etnsdves) dot th6 
coAitnunication of them 16 bthei^s. How theii 
shall the magistrate discern the secrets of 
men's beartt \ Kot surdy by afli artMtmry 
t^ of pribo&i and tortntes^ The utmdM: th^t 
caa be de^i«d by jtt Protestant ftersectttbr is 
oidy ft liberal ]^r6visiotl of oat&i tasA t^ts, thtf 
t^sisA of which ibay be eqiiitalent te 4. con^ 
tiicdon. But> though on othef* ticca^ons 
&e8e methods of inquity may be Used wisely 
^djtistly, y<e$t in dl«i aedmn^stration of penal 
laws they would be iinjust and crud. It isj 
I think, a maiitti in the Iftw of England, that 
Ho man is obliged to stctust hithsdf j and this 

* 2 
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maxim is not only agreeable to thedietates ef 
Jiumantly, but of aoond policy ; for the con- 
tiaiy piactict^ it may be readily imaged; 
5iro^ld be a pexpetual leBson of insincerity. 
We know by sad cj^erienoe^ that the most 
sacred obligations are easily broken throu^ 
by the weight of men*s temparal interests ; 
and no wise lawgiver will ever wish to ex- 
pose the virtue of his subjects to «o severe a 
frial. 

Enough, t sn{^)ose^ has been said on thtd 
plain points It reinains only that I subjoin 
a few <^utions, which however are by no 
means exceptions to the doctrine before us« 

I have maintained that if o opinions what« 
ever are fit objects of punishment ; but I 
have not maintained that all opinions are 
mattcars of indi0i^ence» Some there are, 
which, though not properly punishable, may 
yet be highly prgudidal. They may be pro«r 
ductive of many inconsequences to the indi^*' 
vidual as well as to the public, and it may be 
thought not the least of these, that they often 
exclude honest and good men from th6 most 
important offices of sodety. It is true, the 
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road ta such offices, whetber in church or 
State, ought not to be %}mt up to any one 
citizen who is qualified to discharge them ; 
but opinions themsdves may disqualify some 
for particular offices, soxae for all offices, 
some even for admission into a civil commu* 
nity *. It may be proper to ^ye instances in 
eachJund^ And^ 

1. It is evident that the German Ahabap* 
tist, who denied the lavirfulness of capital 
punishments, was disqualified for the office 
of a Judge ; that the English Quaker, who 
interprets in a literal sense the Ooi^l pre^ 
cept of non-resistance, is disqualified for the 
office of a General ; and lastly, that the Non* 
conformist, who cannot iq cqnscience read 
our Liturgy, is disqualified for the office of a 
Minister in the established church. Yet thesei 
disabilities are pot punishm^pts, in any proper 
sense of the word, q,nd therefore are not ex- 
ceptioi^s to the doctrine before laid down. 

2. They who believe themselves subject to 
a foreign jurisdiction, are disqualified for all 
manner of offices un<ter their natural prince ; 

* See the Alliance between Church and Stat^^ 
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^Jli therefore. English Catholic? ^re not to ^ 
jtru|^ted wit^ pQw^rj, i£ th^j Itiold themselvei 
bpund tQ obey t^e authoritj either of Pope 
or Chur<:ht in opposition to that of the Kiiig ; 
yet^ neither are Catholics justly obnoxious to 
punishment. Their disability is an inevit-i 
able misfortune^ arising by natural conse- 
i^ueQce from the opinioQS they profess. 

8. Those fluious Enthusiasts of past times, 
^ho disclaimed all obligations to civil goTem*. 
jnent^ were evidently unfit for civU protec-. 
^PQ« Still they were not to. be punish^ for 
thiiiking wrong, although justly excluded 
from the benei^ts of law and government^ ^ 
being disq^ualified for enjoying them. 

Now th,e mischief of admitting such un-t 
qualified persons into stations where they 
may beable to do harm^ can only be prevented 
by . allowing ^ right to the magistrate of re- 
quiring all candidates to declare their opi^ 
nions before they obtain the powers or privi- 
leges they seek ; and this, I conceive, is the 
proper use of subscriptions, and oaths, and 
tests; which, though always inconveniently 
sure sometimes necessary, They were so most 
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xemaxkaHy in this kingdom in the times pre- 
ceding the Revolution; :ind our ancestors well 
understood the importance and value of them. 

One thing move, and I have done with 
this part of my subject. It has been hna* 
gined, I know not how, that it is best for 
the cause of liberty to leave men's qualifica^ 
tions for civil offices unsettled by any stand- 
ing law, that the Sovereign may have power 
^ther to admit or r^ect as he sees convenient. 
Nothing sure can be more remote from all 
.^appearance of truth ; for this is to s^y, That 
it is safer for liberty to trust to the arbitrary 
.will of the Prince, than to be under the 
guard of general rules, established by nation^ 
authority. I do not indeed affirm that this 
branch of laws is, in any nation, just M^hal; 
it ought to be. . I only say, that law is better 
than will* Fqr the rest, it roust ever be 
acknowledged^ That " thp wider the bottom 
'^ is made (consistent witl^ the very being of 
'^ society) the wiser and juster i^ the insti* 
^'tution,** 



Ilf 1 come n^y{ to consider freedom of 
worship ; and this, I think, may be main*^ 
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tained with almost as little limitatiop as frae** 
dom of opinion. Certainly we may lay it 
down as a very general principle. 

That every member of civil socieQr has a 
right to the publiq es^erciseof t^^erdigion he 
professes* 

The truth of this has been fully established 
by many excellent writers. Let it suffice to 
say at present, that no subject can give up this 
branch of his natural liberty without impiety, 
and that no sovereign could accept such a 
transfer, if it were made. Society itself is 
not more essential to the well-being of man 
than religion ; and reli^on without public 
forms is a name only and a shadow ; but novs: 
such forms, if against the dictates of con- 
science, are subversive of the very ends for 
which they were instituted. Instead of mak- 
ing us better men and better citizens, they 
will only teach us to prevaricate both with 
God and man. IS^o man therefore should be 
compelled to join in rites he cannot approve; 
which would only serve to make him a hypo^ 
f rite : or restrained from those which his 
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conscience enjoins; for this will tend to 
make him an Atheist* 

I know of no exception, but one, to the 
rule here Isdd down. Though all forms of 
religion are to be tolerated, which are only 
chargeable with absurdity or falsehood, yet 
what shall we say to those which are directly 
criminal ? Is it fit men should be allowed the 
liberty of doing harm ? By no means. No 
act ought to be tolerated in religious assem-* 
biles, which is punished out of them. 

It is not that our governors have a right to 
direct us in the choice of our religion ; much 
less to punish us for chusing wrong; but 
they have a right to guard the lives and pro- 
perties of their subjects. Should a man 
chuse to sacrifice a Hecatomb to Jupiter or 
Apollo, I know of no power on earth that 
has authority to forbid him ; but should he 
oWet his neighbour's lamb, even to the true 

Grod, he would become justly obnoxious to 

• • ' * _ ■ ... 

punishment. Hiis arises from the evident 
necessities of human afiairs. For let the pre- 
tence of conscience be allowed to sanctify a 
crime, and a door will be open to all manner 



4if wickedness. But then it is* the misdiief^ 
not the sin, which the magistrate isconoemed 
to prevent He has nothing to do with the 
, Jiearts or consciences of men. And give me 
leare to add, that it requires great cauticm 
and prudence to appl j this exception as it 
ought to be applied. The comnumity have 
a right to defend themselves without distinc- 
tion of persons or places, and by consequence 
to repel and punish injustice in every per- 
son, and in every place ; and if tkeace be any 
other o^nce that strikes directly at the peace 
and happiness of society, it is plainly the in- 
terest t)f society that the ofibnder should suffer 
for it. But let not this be made a pretence, 
on account of remote and uncertain conse^ 
quences, for disturbing and breaking up the 
religious assemblies q£ quiet men and good 
suljects. 

There is indeed another case which loc^s 
like an exception to our general princifde ; 
but cannot^ I think, with propriety be so 
called. I mean the case of a rdigious sect, 
whoenterbua political notions inconsistent 
with their ali^iance. It cannot be pretended 
that such a sect have the same title to proteo-^ 
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tlon with other subjects, as they can ^tc; no 
•ecurity for their obedience ; and should thef 
jbe absolutely banished in a time of public 
danger^ I know not that such a step oouldlMS 
justly blamed; — not that men are to be 
punished for the ejcercise of their religion ; 
but their religion itself disables them from re« 
plaining in a society, to the laws of which 
they cannot in conscience submit. Thus the 
Catholics, both in England amd Ireland^ were 
evidently incapaUe of being good solgects to 
King William, as being devoted by the irery 
principles of their religion to the service of the 
banished monarch ; and even devotion to the 
l?Qpe, as professed by many of the religious 
orders, seems to me to carry with it a perpe* 
tual incapacity for liviufic in any civil commii* 

tcate» for reasons of convenience, does not 
chuse to proceed to extremities,, he is doubt* 
lei^s concerned to take every precaution for 
tlwaecnrity of hi»«df and hi. yeople , - md 
perhaps it would be difficult to find any me* 
thod of proceeding less liable to objection 
than what our governors in £n;gland have 
long pursued, — ^ k^ prohibition of J^opish 
Kites and Cerempnies, very tenderly enforced^ 
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The magistrate is armed with power to pro^ 

tect the community against any iU designs 

which these men may form. Yet still he can 

afibrd them^ in times of public tranquillity, 

such degrees (^indulgence or mercy as he sees 

convenient. Thp laws even against their 

priests are perhaps continued in force for no 

other purpose but to keep them more entirely 

in the power of government ; and are rather 

to be considered as instruments of terror^ to 

. be used when occasion requires^ than as con* 

stituting a part in the regular administration 

of things.* 

If there be any truth in this representation, 
what must we think of those men who are 
continually calling out on their superiors, 
often too in scurrilous and reproachful lan^ 
guage, to put these penal laws in execution ? 
Whateyer abhorrence they may afiect for 
Popery, they plainly agree with it in its worst 
principle, intolerance to those who differ from 
them. If this conduct proceed frpm religious 
motives, they ^'kiiow not wha^ spirit they are 
'* of;" for true religion can never suffer from 
liberty of conscience. If they pretend zeal 

* This was writteii in the year 1763. 
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for the state, I fear it is. only the zeal of inu« 
tinous soldiers, who are too brave to submit 
to the direction of their leaders. These very 
persoQS, if I am not greatly mistaken, would 
have been the foremost to blame the French 
monarch for revoking the Edict of Nantes. 
Tet had not he the 3ame right to persecute 
Huguenots, as we have to pm*secute Fapi^tsi 
Was it not niecessary there, as well as here, 
to zestts^n the growth and propa^tion of a 
aect which had already done much mischief ^ 
to the state, and was capable of doing more ? 
And might not a republican spirit have prov-. 
ed as fatal to Ftench monarchy, as the spirit 
of Popery itself can be ta English liberty? I 
know it has been said, and even the excellent 
Mr. Locke seems to have fallen into this opi- 
nion, that Papists being intolerant themselves, 
have no right to expect indulgence from 
others. But have Calvinists, when in power, 
been always friends to toleration ? Let them 
t^e care how they urge an argument, that 
may with so much ease be retorted upon them. 
And indeed what sect can be found, among 
all that take the name of Christians, which 
has preserved itself untainted from the spirit 
of persecution ? *^ Her that is without sin. 
" among us, let him cast the first stone/' 



It appears upoii die whole^ that the ease 
of tl^ EngHah Ogitholks is tio excqptioti to 
the doctrine of toleration ; for ia proprietT^ of 
speech^ Gat^lics are not Engtishtnitn ; they 
are scarce to be called members of the same 
communis with ourselves* The protecdoo 
th^ recdve is like the all^iance they pay, 
imperfect and precarious ; — yet still they are 
protected ; and it is a proof of the wisdom, 
not the weakness of our govemmeiit, that so 
far as can posuUy consist with the public 
safety, they are indulged in the excHrdse i>f 
thrir rdligion. Men will not leinain Idag^ 
and it is not fit they should remain, i m a 
country which deprires them of this iiiesti-^ 
mable benefit. 

III. The last bead of teligibus lifoeM^^ i» 
freedom in conversation and writing. — I jdin 
these tdgdther> though I think somedifibrtaibtf 
ought to be made between them* FMeddfti 
of cbnTersatioh is so essential to the happiness 
of social life, that it is Ksace conceiTeabltf 
men should eret consent to part with it on 
any cdnsidetation whatever. Add to this 
the extrtnie ^f&culty of giving no offence 
with our t<a)tgaes ; and th6 danger that oUir 
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sentiments ma3r be mistdLen ot misrepre-« 
sented by ignorant or partial hearers. Many 
things fall from us in the course of debate^ 
which, on a moment^s consideratioti^ we 
wish to retract. Many debates are pursued 
without any serious conviction, only to see 
how far aft argument may be carried, or what 
is the best method of exposing its fallacy t 

or perhaps purely as an exercise of the un- 

• • . ■ - ■ 

derstanding, or a trial of skill between the 
com W.. And what more «By, than for 
a malicious observer to make a report of such 
conversation not absolutely false^ which may 
yet prove fatal to an innocent man ? 

For these reasons a wise and just govem- 
mfent will be extremely tender of inflicting 
punishment for words, except only in such 
cases where they strike at the very founda* 
tions of society. Then indeed it is high time 

• . • • • 

for the magistrate to interpose. Let men dis** 
pute as they please on points of speculation ^ 
but if they wilfully calumniate ; if they 
weaken the credit and damage the fortunes 
of their nei^bours ; if they stir up sedition 
and rebellion against the state, -r-t^eynacy, 
they miist be punisked ;— for .ciril society 
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would dther not subsist at plM, or subsist to 
no good purpose^ if such ofienoes were suf 
fered to escape with impunity. These cases 
however are very distinguishable from othas ; 
and may all be comprehended under one ge*- 
nend rule : I mean, that every man be at li-^ 
berty to converse as he pleases, provided he 
do no injury to any other man. 

But the reasons just menticmed cannot be 
applied to the remaining branch of rdigious 
liberty, the liberty of writii^ to the public* 
On this head there is rather more room for 
distinction and caution. 

Let it be premised, however^ that the most 
unbounded freedom is most favourable to 
truth. Ifreascm and argument be allowed free 
access to the minds of men, they will seldom 
fail to make a due impression ; and thoiigh 
checked for a time by prejudice and passion/ 
are almost sure to triumph in the end. 

Let it be farther observed, that the recep^ 
tioh of truth jj mean religious truth) can 
never be prgudicial to society. This must be 
tru6 on every system of philo^oj^y^ except 
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tke Athentic' AUbw but a wise ul4 good B^r 
ing atlbe head of the uniYorse^ and you 'must 
allow too that a general difiusion of know- ' 
lidge can Hither hurt the nsorals <)£ mankind, 
nor lenten their ha^ineiBS. 

\ • ' ". ' ■ 

It follows, if I mistake not, from these 
pf inciples, that the professors of erisry reli* 
gibh should beleft at full lil]|ferty. to declare 
theiir seatimeiits to the woprld, and t6. ekpiain 
the reasons on which' they are foimded. 
It follows, tliat opposition to the estaUJished 
religion, if carried oh by no other instru- 
ments than the tongue and the pen^ ought 
not to be considered as a crime. To suf^se 
otherwise is to make all reformation impos- 
sible. It is to justify the persecution of 
Christians, under Pagan emperors; it is to 
justify the persecution of our own Protestant 
martyrs ; it is to justify, in some instances; 
the Inquisition itself. 

But it will not follow that men should 
be lefl at liberly to oppose all religion ; to 
write and print against the Tery Being of a 
God ; to spread through a whole nation the 
execrable doctrine, That the worst of raeu 
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hiLve ndthing to feu, cither in tfcift Hfem 
another, from the vengeance of Heayen* 

I have said that unbounded fireedom is 
most favourable to the cause of Truth ; and| 
as truth and utility constantly coindde under 
a Wise and good Providence, it may seem to 
follow, that all restraints on the libety of the 
press are pr^didal to the interests of society. 
But to this inference wt shall be forced, by 
the very nature of things, to make two ex** 
ceptions. The first, of writings Erectly inju« 
rious, whether to pubEc or private persons ; 
the second, of writings which recommend or 
excuse criminal actions. In regard to the 
former, I suppose, it is needless to enlarge ; 
the latter may be reduced to three cases. 

1. There can be no doubt that men ought 
to sufier pumshment for open persuasives to 
bad actions. Urns, for instance, he who 
prints and disperses an invitation to subjects 
to take arms against their Prince, is in all 
reason to be considered as guilty of Treason ; 
and the reason holds proportionably in smaller 
trimes ; iot the safety of society often re* 



cpnict tSni zcatssatks, as well as piindpabl 
ahould be omsared and puaished*'. 

2. tt ahould seem that men aw properly 
ponisked for writing in justi^cation of bad 
actions; for this b a stahdii^ perstiatsiiTe to 
an who are mdihed to oommit them. If the 
man who aasassuiated Heiiry rv. of France 
was jtisdy pmopshed/it lioald hot> surely, hare 
been linjnst ia pimish the Jesuit who wrotQ 
in defence of assassination*^. Thegreat mka 
of morality, grounded on the experience of 
all ages, aiid seen Co b6 essential to the hap* 
piness of mankind, are not fit subjects fbr 
disputation. It is not on theiie that meii 
:^ould try their strength and sharpen thettf 
wits ; ' and it must proceed from wrong no-* 
tions of liberQr, if we eter ^ve encouiage-^ 
ment here to ofienders of this class, w^n 
they fly from the justice of theic own 
country. 

8. It is just and reasonable to pmnsh those 
writers who maintain the indiflei e nge of all 

^ It was believed hj man j, that RavaiUac was iocited to 
the murder of this Prince by the commeodatioiis given to 
Are nmrdererof his predecessors. «• See Mariana- de Hagt 
if B^ InsiitMiionef lib. i. c. 6. 

q2 



human actions^ as well thoat who tedeaivinr 
to confound the aacfed db(tinctions between 
right and wrong as those who would leave 
Virtue desdtutetif teward, and Vide fiadesi 

■ 

of punishment ; and: this brings us found 
again to the pdnt from w&idi' we set nut in; 
diis part of our rnqvarj ; 1 mean, diat parfi-^ 
cular modes of rdi^on be left open to puUie 
dtscossicm; but Aat he who cpposes ^ reli*' 
gtons alike, is to be brandisd and punished ar 
an enemy to society. 

The professors of different religions, if 
left to dispute fredy, are so much the more 
Kkely to strike out the truth ; and society in 
the end will be sure to profit from the dis;^ 
covery ; but what good can be expected frora 
the propagation of AtSbism ? Were itspfin-' 
eiples true, they ought to be cArefalfy boti^ 
cealed, as beii^ fatal to the repose and hap-^ 
piness of the world ; but being, as they are; 
undoubtedly false, to what purpose should a 
few^o^ticalphiiosophers be allowed to un- 
settle, the minds of men, and weak^ the in-' 
fluence of every virtuous principle, one might 
almost say, without any possible good eilect ? 
I can think but of one that deserves to be 
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. vmdMKR, iff I* 

Z.J, mes^itt^a^ 
lite. eyi^WGCs. on whicili leligiQii is finlnded t 
Ini^ this is an advantagf .cott^foed tbji/ftir 
tbttilwig men^; antlbjiBo nieanfttabesotm 
QOiiiptetition wUii thf danger that uay; ante 
1>7 l<tosening the bond? of all social Yictae 
4MB«ttg the bulk of mankind. 



But, within the limits above prescribedt 
the Liberty of ths Ftess ean da no lasting 
ttischkf . Particular men. may sonietimes be 
deoeiirad, and the dooiption may render theA 
ckker less happy in tbtmselves^ or l^ssn^ 
ful to society ;.but in the g^ieral result «|f 
things^ free enquiry wiH be sure to adir«tfe|K 
both the knowledge and happiness of man- 
kind. The magistrate^ most certainly, has no 
pretence of reason for exempting his; pwgk 
form of religion from public examination ; 
and it is impossible it ever should be examiAr 
ed,.if men are not permitted to speak and to 
write against it. 

• • • . . . ■ . < 

It has been thought by some that, though 
men ought not to be punished for opposition 
to the National Religion, they may justly be 
punished for their manner of opposing it ; 



andt'it nuiit'be owaed indoed, tiuttabuseaMt 
ridiinde are Tciy in^rapdr ttcAods «toe)Mii^ 
mdi sBoljects ; jet, perhaps, vnderm Itee go- 
■y a mu en t, tiifijr are aliQOst out of Hie vettdli of 
^e dMI laa^trate; for adbknury pomdi* 
VieatBaie mcoiifflsfeent with mterTjr ; and l^d 
panishments may always be duded byaa o^ 
fence which assumes new shapes continually. 

The fmn of what I have said araouhts to 
4hi8 : -*• Tiiat fieedom af opmion is to be ji* 
lowed univemllj : Tiuit fimcdoB of irasBli^ 
admits of one iin^e exertion ; iiaiiieljry fliat 
no actoare to be toiorated ia reHgiou aatdm* 
bHes^ aad yel funished ocit of them ; bstly, 
ThiA eoAverntioii/ when not injimous to 
ij^theiB/ sboold be solgeotto no mtraint at ail; 
'and that wiiling or printMg on anl^Mta of 
n^gion^ should then oiilj beiestrained when 
employed in «^en i^oisition to ail neUgpmis 
'^i4&di4ie8 t^ttid happy, is that people whose 
constitution and kws approach tiif^ neaiest 
to thifr d^ree of perfection ! 
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ON THB DIgTINCT PROVINCES OF 
REASON AND FAITH. 



1 * 



Keycfend^ Brethttsn^ 



It has long been esteemed a tad^; of soae 
dtficulty^ to lay down the booodaries bet wwn 
Reason a|id Faith, between Natuial and Re- 
Tealed Religion ; and, thm^h much has aU 
Teadj been performed on this subject^ yet 
Mnvethitig, perhaps, may still remain to be 
done, •— « somethii^ which may tend to the 
support of rational Bety, i^amst the inroads 
of BnthiMasm on the one part, and bidJ^^Mi 
on the other. 

■ « 

By the word Religion (I mean^ when con- 
ddered as a science) we usually underftaiKl 
the knowledge of Gk>d; of his nature his 
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diaiacter, hu dupensatiosia to mankli^ This 
general idea is common to all the parts of re-- 
ligion ; it is the manner onlj of acquiring this 
knowledge whi^ distinguishes one branch 
of it from another. 

Whatever is known of God m\ist be knoMrn 
from his works ; but the works of God are 
of di&rent kinds^ and there ^ are difibrent 
ways of deriving infonpation from them. His 
usual method of acting is uniform and con- 
stant : he governs the world bj; set^l^d:. ndes, 
adapted to the great and general ends ot 
eimtion ated. providence ; but thise$tabUsh«i^ 
course of things is not unalt€iiable.: at certain 
tifidos^ and for very, important purposes^ the 
Si^nirefiie Governin: has diq)ensed with his 
own iaw^' and IffQken that citftonmiy chain 
of caus^ and. effects, .which might have ap-> 
peaied tp. us indissoluble. Now, a|l ^ 
knowkdge we: ean, collect fjx>m theofdiuMy 
icpioifse; .of; Nature, is^ called Natuea];' ;. aU 
that is derived from extraordinary events (sudbt 
as are apparently opposite to the course of 
^ture)I.c^ll SuF£rn:AturjlL^ pr Re v%ax«sd. 
The^ cppstant phe;iomena of Natuie kads u^ 
tq discern Go^'s fixea^and general .chi^cactef.; 
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tkeJiiTeguUu*plMiiomcna Mrmto 1^ iis of 
some particular dispensations. Directly in« 
deed they prove nothing but power; but 
indirectly they serve as ciedentials to a Mes- 
senger from Heaven ; since we cannot easily 
conceive how any inferior being should sus- 
pend the sacred- laws of the umv«sei without 
authority from the Supreme.— Now what- 
evermesisenger is thus .authorised to speak to 
usin 6od*s name^ has an undoubted datm. to 
our belief. He is sent to, us, on purpose id 
convey such knowledge as. nature alone oonhi 
not give. The propositions therefore com- 
municated to us in this extraordinary maancr^ 
are objects of faith,--^ not of reason. 

This may be sufficient to explain the ge- 
neral distinction between the difibrent ways 
of 'appiehending religious truths. But it is 
neoessary to consider more minutely > how 
these two operations of mind -may consist to- 
gether, so as not to weaken or interrupt each 
other, that both our faith may be rational^ 
and yet our reason submit to divine authority> 
To e&ct this, 1 propose « to i lay down isome 
itm simple and leading principles ; such as^ 
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i tUnk, HMKy be «fpli«d td cveiy dttriltiil 






-^I. The inBtnuodm I btve to o Aar is thu, 
•w W-e omnot undostand the truth of a pn>- 
pontknt, wilett we understand its meanii^. 
Wofdmot undcntood are no objects of fttdi. 

Thn, fbr inttanoe, when a CSathclk . re-* 
qjoixn me td bdiere Tnumbstantiatioiij I Bkj 
he tmfums an impoMibili^ ; for. tint ike 
tenmr he uses are without significaikm. The 
aockkntB^ we are told, of Bread and Wiae 
remain ; the substance only is taken away ; 
and the substance agaui, not the -■ accidents, 
of the Body and Blood of Christ is put into 
its pbce. Of these two substances, thus di- 
vested of their properties, we neither bate 
not can hav^ the &intest conception* The 
doctrine then, you see, amounts only to this : 
--That one unknown and uninfeHigible adb* 
stratum is exchanged fbr another : — aprdpo- 
sition which involTcs nothing but impede* 
.trable nonsense* Hie same may be said of 
many others, maintained by the Romish 
,diurch; which are unjustly ceasttoed for 
ifolsehood, when th^ are <mly void of mean- 



lag* jDoetmnet like tlme^ if iImj tnay be 
called bj the name i>f Doctrines, senne only to 
pevplex weak minds, and to egcpote rdigioii 
4o the contMopt of ita adveraanea. 

m 
% . 4 

Whatever message comes from Grod, we 
receiTeit with fnll aasuiatme. But, dKNigh 
^we are prepared to assent to it without ra* 
aerre, we. must first mnderstimd it. Be tbe 
*me9senger*s credenliais erer- so ittrong, yet^ 
^If he speak to^ua^^iaan unknown tongue, so- 
thing that he sajp^ can makec a part of onr 
belief* 

Thus far p^apa I maj have few opposers; 

* among Ifttrtestants I can have none. Bat the 
teaxim I have laid down eajtends &rther 
than at first sight it voa^ aj^ear to do ; for, 
in settling the sense of a piopoaitiai i^ofiered 

< to my belief, I know no medium between 
understanding it perfectly and not under* 
standing it at all. It happens in many in* 

^'Stanoes that our knowledge is short and li- 
mited; but it can never be confused without 
our own fault. The little we do know we 
should endeavour jto know precisely ; for so 
long as the sense of any one word in a propot 



y^'M.beaf Hoonrfaun significatton ; . and^ if it 
m^e/anj i^qpreseion at all on theinind^ of 
those who .feoeive iU 4iiayJea4 them to &lae* 
hood as easily as truth. 

» • • » 

Bat what then (it may be said) if we admit 
the maxim, vnll become of the Mysteries of 
•our holy lel^iob ? Is it not essential to these 
.doctrines, to be dariily proposed^ and imper- 
^Ktty discerned ? — To answer this question, 
it< may be best to hare recourse to the Scrip- 
tures themselves. 

The word Mystery frequently occurs in the 
Kew Testament ;. and usually, if not always, 
denotes some secret counsel qx purpose qf 
Ood« Is it essential then, to a secret that it 
should never be disclosed? Certainly not * . 
It is given unto you to know the mysteries 
of the kingdom of Heaven f *\ A^n, '^ J 
would not that ye should be ignorant of 
mystery J". In another pbtce, '^ the 
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* Yet this has hetii made a serious objection to Bishop 
V^arburton's Explanation of the Mysteries of Paganism. 

t Mat.xiii. II. % Rom. xi. 125. 
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^ revdalion t)f the mystery which iiv'as kept 
secret since the world began* ;** and lastly> 
Ye may understand my knowledge in the 
myst^ of Christ, which in other ages wasi 
V hot made known unto the sons of men, as 
^ it is how revealed to his holy apostles and 
" prophets l^ the Spirit f /* I might cite 
many other passages to the same purpose; 
tmt these are enough to shew, what I iheant 
to shew, that it is no way essential to a mys-' 
tery to be ill understood; thie word evi- 
dently refers to men's past ignorance, not 
their present. In thiis s^ise, the revelatidn of 
a myistery . destroys the very being of it ; the 
inoment it becomes an article of belief, it is 
mysterious ho longer. No one, I should 
thinks who looks into Saint Paul's writings^ 
can entertain a doubt of the matter. 

It were vidn however to dissemble, that 
Revelation as well as Reason, leaves us ig- 
norant of many things we m^ght wash to 
know. I only nudntain, that we should not 
pretend to know more' than we do« No 

# 1 * ... 

• Horn. ivi. W. ' t Ephes, iii. 4. 
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iidTantage can' ariBe from the use ofvnfti^ 
without ideas^ from whatever afntiiority we^ 
dnive them ; for, as Saint Paul says on ano-' 
tiber occasion, ^^ He that ^peaketfa in an un- 
^^ known tongue, ^peaketh not unto men; fo^ 
^ no manunderstandeth him ; howbeit^in tibcf 
^ Spirit he speaketh mysterica/'* * 

But are there not many thkigs in Scrip- 
ture which we are unable to comprehend } 
andare we therefore not to beUcre them I I 
answer. If the terms of a proportion t)e un«^ 
inteUi^ble, the proposition b not (because it 
cannot be) an article of our £uth/ Mi we 
can possibly bdieve is this (and it amounts 
to just nothing) that the words we cannot 
understand may be understood by others ; ' and 
may convey to them the knowledge of some 
truth which is unknown to us. Further 
than this we cannot go. But it may indited 
happen, and it is the second maxim 1 hati 
topr6pose> * 

• 

IL, That a man may understand and'ber 
lieve a general proposition, who is not able 
to assign the particular mode of it. This 

* J Cor. siv. t. 



eum, wluQ& is widely diB^cent kom the 
fomtsc, I will endeairoar to ezpkin by a» 
cdb?iou8: instance* 

We are taught in Scripture that Christ w 
the Author of eternal salvation. This pro** 
position is not in any di^ree confused ; but it 
is extremdy genezaL There are who nmin- 
tain that, he efEects our salviUimi by bringing 
lis to rqpentance and obedience ; there are 
who contend^ that he makes our rcpaitance 
effi^tual to salvation. Those who maintain 
theibnner opinion may either say that he saves 
us by his doctrine^ or by his example ; or they 
may impute the effipct to his deadly rather 
than his life^ both as completing his example 
and confirming the doctrine* Those again 
who maintain the contraty opinion, may eiAer 
ascribe our salvaton.to Chnat'a iM^ve: obe» 
dience, or to his sufferings; some of them 
may hold, that he was puraiBbed for our of* 
fences; others, that he is lewarded by our pat^ 
don, or, which is nearly the same thing, by the 
authority given him to confer pardon. I have 
ticwdy enumerated on this head I know not 
how many difieient opinions ; and mi^ht still 
incroMe the n\imber Jby joining them together 
ill various ways. Not to mention that some 
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* . 

few stnoere* Christians may ii<^ dbre to deiei<^ 
mine between the* conte<iding parties; mid 
may doubt whether any^ or even all of them, 
be in possession of the truth; yet all this 
▼atiety has no e£Fect at all oh the genoal pro- 
position. Take which opinion yoo please, 
land it still remains both intelligible and true, 
-That Christ is the Author of eternal salva- 
tion. In this assertion there is no ambigiiity : 
all that was ifesigned to be conveyed by it is 
understood perfectly; 

I persuade myself/ that this one insi&nce 
is fully sufficient to illustrate and support the 
mksim laid down. I proceed, tberefbrej to 
another; namely, 

IIL That we cannot believe a pMipositibn 
to be true, when we know it to be false* 

This indeed is almost too bbvious to de- 
serve mention ; I shall only repeat the words 
of Mr. Loc^ce: — " We can never receive for 
a truth any thing that is directly contrary to 
our clear and distinct knowledge ; since the 
evidence, 1st, That we deceive not oursdres 
in ascribing it to God; 2dlyi That Ire 4iii^ 



■i»i 
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flerstd;hd it right,— can never be so great as the 
evidence of our own intuitive knowledge*" 

I have nothing to add to this plain pa&s^ge 
but a necessary Caution. Every thing is not 
Knowledge, in the philosophical sens6 of the 
word, which we are accustomed to call so. 
There must either be sense, or intuition, of 
demonstration ; and the kst of these is almost^ 
if not altogether; confined' to mathematical 
subjects. It might have been iitiproper to 
omit this axiom entirely^ as some writiers 
have laid great stress on it; but it will be 
found, perhaps, on trial, much less important 
than it has been generally believed. I proceed, 
therefore, to a fourth observation ; namely^ 

IV. That we cannot believe i proposition 
to be true, . which apparently subverts the 
foundation of our belief. 

The truth of this maxitn is sfelf-6videiit ;-- 
the use and application of it may deserve to 
be considered. The usual inotives to assent 
are experience and testimony/ Whatever 
should subvert these would tend to ifitraduce 
universal Scepticism j but religious assent ha^ 
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a foundation peculiar to itself; whidi it tnajr 
be proper to lay open a little more distinctly; 

The whole weight of our faith r^ on 
two piliara. Miracles and Prophecies. Su{kr^ 
natural power, or supernatural knowledge^ 
employed in giring ciedit to a teacher, of re- 
ligion, affords a certain proof of the interpo^ 
sition of an Invisible Being ; and a vexy pro* 
bable proof, as I before took notice, that the 
Supreme Being himself is the Author of that 
religion ; yet, as we are ignoi^urt of the ca«- 
pacities of subordinate agents, and equally 
ignorant of their dispositioi^^ and characters, 
it may be, that some malevolent spirit abuses 
the credulity of mankind. This supposition 
can never be effectually confuted vdthout 
considering the nature and tendency of the 
religion itself ; I do not saytheTucTfi of it; 
for this would be to argue in a. circle; but a 
religion evidently calci^lated to make men 
dutiful subjects to the great Lord of the Uni- 
verse, and useful members of that vast com* 
munity in which we are all linked together 
by Infinite Wisdom : such * a religion, I say, 
carries the marks of its Divine Original. The 
immediate Author of it may > be a subordinate 



being; biA then he Is; doubtlesi^^ ^ne vho. 
acts undef the authority of the Supreme. 



f » 



1. Ndwv if tWi he at propet method of 
^stating the evidence of religion, no proposi-* 
tion which deriifes the^ goodness of <5od can be 
any object of faitfi; for it appears that his 
goodness is the very fbimdation of our faith. 
Take that away, and revealed* reKgion has 
nothing to staiid upon. Malevolent or ca- 
pricious beings may be allowed at pleasure to 
make inroads on diis lower world, and to 
sport themselves with the weakness and igno-i 
ranee of unhappy mortals. What indeed 
would it avail that our religion comes imme- 
diately ftom God, if he were a Grod that cared 
not for the happiness of his creatures ? Ak 
arbitrary, a malicious, a tyrannical being, caij. 
no more be an object of faith than he is of 
trust or love. It is goodness only which 
can, or ought to engage either the under*^ 
.standing or the heart. ' 

Let us be careful however, for there is 
need of care, that we do not misapply this 
principle. We know that God intends the 
general good ; but we ate very incompetent 

R 2 
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^wAgn conoemittg the means of pronrating it. 
On this we may securely rest. That Virtue is 
the road to Happiness ; and if an angel from 
Heayen should teach any other doctrine, w^e 
ought to reject him with abhorrence; but 
the particular steps by which the race of hu- 
man beings are to be made subservient to the 
general ends of Providence, are infinitely too 
difficult for our comprehmsion. We have 
nothing to do but to admit the Jacts which 
it has pissed God to communicate to us ; and 
may wait, perhaps, till the completion of this 
grand scheme, befpre we disftinctly view the 
relations of its several parts. 

« 
2^ This icon^deration will make it veiy 

difficult to apply another remark, which is 
undoubtedly true, and which falls under the 
same genoal head ; I mean, that no propo- 
sition^ can be an object of faith which denies 
the justice of God. Justice, in the strict sense 
df the word, coincides with Truth, of which 
I shall say something hereafter ; I only speak 
here of distributive justice. That Gqd ^^ is a 
"Rewarder of them who diligently seek him," 
may well p^s for a fundamental article of 
faith ; but- when, or where, or in what kind 



and d^re^ or for iitrhat confinuance^ -— these 
(ure are points on which we can pretend to 
Icnow nothing without express (that is> su* 
pcniatural) revelation ; — iand this ignorance 
almost destroys the use of the principle ^bove 
mentioned. 

3. Nothing again can be received as an 
article of faith which contradicts the vera-' 
city or the fidelity of God ; for our trust in 
these attributes is the sole foundation of all 

r 9 

the assent we do or can give to any revela- 
tion whatever. This is a principle which 
can never mislead us. Truth is of a fixed 
and determinate nature. What God has 
said at one time^ he cannot unsay at another ; 
and when he binds himself by a ptomise^ he 
cannot fail of performance. If then one re- 
velation appear to contradict another, both 
cannot be, in the sense we understand them, 
from the Supreme Being. We are either 
mistaken in their origin or their interpreta- 
tion ; for God is invariably *' the same yes* 
'^ terday, to-day, and for evCT.' • ♦ 

f Hcb. xiii. 8. . - - 
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The twelftat fndxims were dewgned to^pce^ 
vent aa^enthu^iai^p faith from encroacbiugon 
our r^pn ^. the two next are at leaat equoUy 
neceasary, to; prevent a faUe philosophy ftom 

9 

ffinhverting our faith. Though we cannot be« 
lieve what we know to be falsei yet we may 
beUcve, on the testimony of another, what we 
9urselve8 are unable to prove. Though we 
cannot believe a proposition to be true which 
subverts the foundation of ouf \^v^ we 
ip^y, nererthek^fs, ii> some . p^a??^! ftdmi* the 
testimony of anotjier, ^n f9(^iun^ <Vpogijtion 
tp expeiience : -i-the pnly groun/ion which 
tfestimpny itself is ijelieyj^^. 



^ . . • 



; V. We certainly may beUeye, qn the testi- 
m(^ny of another^ what we QilpBelves are im- 
able to prove. . 

* 

. - i . . •• < • J . . , , t i ■ . 

^ Thiis! is not more unipeason&ble in religion 
than i^ cppQQipn life.; where it is^ and must 
be^ practised continually. It is indeed almost 
theonly method by which one mail can learn 
the designs and dispositions, of another* A 

* 

person's general character may be known from 
his conduct ; but his particular determinations 
must be altogether uncertain, unless he him* 
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^If thinrk fit to communicate them. It is just 
thus with regard to the counsels of God. Ge- 
neral ideas of his powrer^ and wisdom, and 
goodness, are deriwd from the ordinaty Course 
of Naturte; but in what manner these attri- 
butes either have been exerted on occasions 
iiehich our experience does not reach, or will 
be exerted hereafter in ages tocome, of this we 
can have no particular knowledge without ex- 
press Revelation, —without the report of those 
to whom- God himself ^hath spoken. The only 
doubt is. Whether God has ever revealed him- 
self to mankind. If -he have, it is evidently 
pur part to believe as well as obey. 
' • ■ . .' 

Doubts concerning the reality of a divine 
Revelation m«st always deserve regard ; be- 
cause they lead to a clearer and fuller esta- 
'blishment of it. It is not ray present purppseto 
enter into any discussion of the evidences of 
Christianity ; but we may, in some^measure, 
prepare the way for their reception, by the 
last of those maxims I before named ; I mean> 



VI. That we may believe a proposition to 
be true, on the testimony of others, in seem« 
ing opposition to our own experience. 
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Experience' is, without doabt, the great 
inlet of human knowledge. Men of alldassea^ 
;tnd on all occasion^^ are fond of appealihg to 
Ihis test ; and, if they do but apply it pro^ 
periy, they cannot have a plainer or suter 
guide ; but this is by no means so easy ^ task 
as is genei^ally imagined* Partial e^perieiice 
is often mistaken fox general, — utilike cases 
are alleged a? parallel,^— bare succession is 
taken for causality; and a thousand other misr 
takes are committed every day, from igno- 
rance of the principles or inexperience in the 
practice of reasoning. Nor i? they^ ever more 
danger of such mistakes than on points of 
religion. In the common affairs of life com- 
mon experience is sufficient to direct us ; it 
-Wis- the means intended for our direction: 
but will common experiepce serve to guid^ 
^our judgment poncer^ing the fall ^nd' x^r 
demptioQ of' mankind' ? f'rom Mrh^t we«!^ 
eVejy day, pan wfe explain the commencement^ 
op foretell the dissdl^ticxn of the world ? or 
can we vndertake tP prescribe to Infinite 
Wisdom at what time, and in what manner, 
.^nd by wh^t steps, he s^h^ill convey the know- 
ledge of true religion oyer the fiace of the 
i^rhole.carth ? Tqjjudge of fyents like thesei^ 
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we should be conversant in the history of 
other planets, — should know the nature, Ac 
circumstances, the conduct of their several 
inhabitants,-— should be distinctly informed 
of God's varipus dispensations to all the dif^ 
ferent orders of rational beings. Nothing 
less than this can be sufficient to direct our 
enquiries on these nice and difficult subjects. 
Instead then of grounding our religious c^** 
nions on what we call Experience, let us 
^ply to a Qipre certain Guide, let us hearken 
.to the testimony of Gpd himself. This tes- 
timony, both for the matter and the convey- 
ance of it, is ^ so very much unlike the ordi* 
jiary occurrencen of the world, as to be al* 
together unfit to be brought into comparison 
with them ; but the evidence on which we 
receive it, is of a kind frequent and familiar 
iQ us. The credibility of human testimony, 
^nd the conduct of human agents, are sub- 
jects perfectly within the reach of our natu- 
ral faculties, and we ought to desire no firmer 
foundatipn fof our belief of religion than for 
the judgments we form in the commpn afiairs 
.of life, — where we see ^ little plain testi- 
mony easily outweighs the most specious con ^ 
jec^ure^; and. not seldom even st?ong prpba-* 
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"biliticB* Nay^ let those who profess to depend 
sot experience otiIy> explain (if they can) on 
ihar own principle^ by what means and in 
iv^hflt manner the Christian fteitgion was ^rst 
introduced mto the world. Let them weigh 
:mth attention the annals of Antiquity, pto- 
ikne ' as well ad 'sacred ; kt them study the 
prejudices and passions of men ; let them jun 
over the history of Fraud, of Enthusiasm, of 
Superstition ; and, when they hat^ done all 
this, we may challenge them to assign any 
imaginable supposition concerning the ori^n 
of our religion, less contrary to experience of 
the most unejceeptionable^ kind, than' what 
they usuSally fgect with so much disdain, — 
the esitraopdinary interposition of Heaven. 

The sum of what has been said amounts 
only to this (which has often l)een said be- 
fore) that the truths of Revelation may be 
above Reason; but never contrary to it. I 
have only endeavoured to ex:plain and limit 
this proposition, so as to answer some com- 
mon objections, and guard against some com- 
mon mistakes ; and I conclude upon the 
whole, that confused ideas, contradiction to 
evident truths, and subversion of our rational 
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faculties, make no part in the faith of a Chris- 
tian ; but, on the other hand. Reason itself 
will direct us not to reject all information, 
though of many things we are not informed ; 
the truest philosophy will require us to admit 
the testimony of others, as one method of in- 
formation ; and to be<»utious how we op- 
pose to a positive proof, perfectly understood, 
conjectures drawn fram the analogy between 
cases very difEcult to be compared, and fre- 
quently beyond the reach of human faculties. 
In all such instances, he is the best reasoner 
who most willingly submits to authority : he 
is the wisest man who, instead of permitting 
himself to wander in unknown paths^ with-^ 
out either light to direct or strength to sup- 
port his steps, humbly and attentively listens 
to his guide, and fojlows, with patience and 
perseverance, wherever he is called by the 
voice of Heaven. 
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QN SUBSCRIPTION TO ARTICXJSS OF RELIGION. 
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Reverend Brethren, 

The late attack on our ecclesiastijcal es- 
tablishment deserves our most serious at- 

*• • • . ■ 

tention, — not for the sake of censuring our 
adversaries, much less of insulting them on 

* '^ To propose the amendment of some particular in 
the present Establishment, in order to the making it more 
perfect, is what cannot well be complained of ; but to pro- 
pose a scheme, which cannot be admitted without the entire 
destruction and, total abolition of the whole present const}- 
lution, can end in no good." ^OA|)LEY• 
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their di^ppointment ; but that we may sa-r 
tisfy ourselves, by a fair and impartial in-» 
quiry, whether Truth and Reason be with us 
or against us when we demand Subscription 
to Articles of Religion. 

Let not this inquiry be confounded with 
another of a quite different nature. It is 
one thing to reform } it is another thing to 
abolish a National Church. Neither the 
truth nor the importance of the Articles of 
the Church of England is any way concerned 
}n the present debate. The complaint 
made is general; the relief expected is not 
the improvement of our present Articles, but 
the removal of all. Nothing less will be ac- 
cepted by the Petitioners than an admission 
into the ministry and preferments of the 
Church, without Subscription to any human 
formulary whatsoever. 

They Who understand the nature of their 
own petition, will readily agree with me, 
that the question between us amounts only 
to this : -^ 
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Whether it be fit for govemment to em- 
ploy and reward equally the ministers of all 
religions? or to support one religion onlj^ 
and tolerate the rest ? * 

Let us examine the reasons on both sides. 

L If then the Magistrate supports with-< 
out distinction every form of relrgiod, we 
say, these three consequences wDl be una- 
voidable. 

1. He must support opposite religions^ 

2. He must support hurtful religions. ' 

3. He niust support such religions as ' are 

directly subversive of his own authority. 

» . 

* The late excellent Bishop Hoadieji in his Reply te 
Calamy^ p. 521, expresses himself thus : 

■ t 

\ 

'^ I am not ashan^ed to own it as my judgement^ thatj^ 
^* together M'ith the most perfect Establishment that can be 
" framed by, man, there ought always to be a Toleration 
" and protection for such weak and honest Qiristiaus as ' 
'^ are good and peaceable subjects to the Civil ConatittK; 
« tion/' 

No wonder these two things are joined together by thaf 
great writer. An Establishment without a Toleration 
is unjust ; a Toleration without an Establishment is unin- 
te^igible. 
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1* And what, you will say, is tlie harm 
of supporting opposite religions ? I answer, in 
one word. Universal Irreligion. The opiw 
nions of the people are, and must be founded 
more on authority than reason. Their pa-^ 
rents, their teachers, . their governors, in a 
great measure determine for them, what they 
aref to believe, and what to practice. The 
same doctrines uniformly taught, the same 
rites constantly performed, make such an im-* 
pression on their minds, that they hesitate aa 
little in admitting the articles of thieir faith 
as in receiving the most established m^ims 
of common life ; and whilst they want the 
advahtages of refleadon arid study, theiy are 
at the same time free from the uneasiness and 
the mischief of dispute and doubt. 

I would not be thought to prefer an im- 
plicit faith to a rational determination. I only 
deny the use of reason to the bulk of man^ 
kind on religious subjects, because they can- 
iiot use it J because many of them want c4^ 
pacity, most of them opportunity, to think 
and judge for themselvesi They mui^t be 
c(Hxtent, in all ordinary cases, with that reli^ 
g^on which chance.h^s thrown in their way, 
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because diey can do no better. But lei those 
who can, enquire ; and let those who arcf 
capable of instruction, receive it. Every im- 
provement in knowledge, especially in reli-* 
gious knowledge, conduces to the increase of 
human happiness. 

Nor. will this coilcession in any degree in- 
terfere with the conclusion: which I wish to 
establish, viz. That the support of opposite 
religions tends to the destruction of all reli- 
gion. Among men of learning and reflexion^ 
a mutual communication of sentiments,'and 
even an accuratediscussion of contested points 
may be useful and necessary. Let the Press 
be open for such uses ; and let it be open, as 
far as will consist with the public safety, even 
to those who abuse it ; for in such cases, the 
use. and abuse cannot well be separated. But 
let not the Pulpit be made a stage of con- 
troversy ; let not good men; who come to- 
gether to receive religious instruction, be pei:- 
plexed and disquieted with the ddiibts and 
cavils, and endless contradictions, of religious 
disputants ; and, above all, let them not be 
exasperated against each, other/ as may wdt 
be expected in such disputes> by that most 



t 



«(ialig»ant among human passion6t Zeal with^ 
out Knowledge. 

'A 

Nothir^ is cl^rer thai) that the uniform 
Appearance of religion is. the cause of its ge- 
neral and easy reception. Destroy this uni^ 
formity, and you cannot but Introduce doubt 
and perplexity into the minds of the people. 
When they hear in the same town, perhaps 
in the saniQ churchy the most irreconcileable 
contradiction of dpcrtrine ; when they aretol^ 
(suppose^ in the ^lorning) that Christ camp 
down fypm Heaven^ that he died for the sina 
of the world, that he. hassen^ his holy Spirit 
to assist ^^ndqomfort us; wd are told in the 
aftern0pn» that he did not come down 
frojH heaven, that h^ did not die for the sins 
of the w^rld^ that he did not send his holy 
Spirit to 3^i8t us, -what must they, what 
pan they think } Would you have them think 
for thc^mdelTCs ? Woul4 you have them hear 
and decide the controversies of the learned } 
^Quid you hav^ them enter into the deptjic 
of Criticism^ of lof^c, of scholastic divinity I 
y&u might as well expect them to compute 
an eclipse, 9r to decide between the Cartesian 
and Newtonian Philosophy. Nay, I will gci 

s 
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farther, for I take upon me to bslj. There are 
more men capable, in some competent degree, 
of understanding Newton's Philosophy, than 
of forming any judgment at all concerning 
the abstruser questions in Metaphysics and 
Theology. 

If it should be thought that I am here of- 
fering a defence of Popery, it would only be 
too candid an interpretation. I mean to de- 
fend not Popery only, but Paganism itself. 
I mean to defend every established religion 
tinder heaven. The least defensible cannot be 
worse then downright Atheism. Restraints, 
though misapplied, are still restraints ; and it 
is better to act wrong on a principle of con- 
science, than to have no conscience at all.— 
In general, we may safely assert that reli- 
gion, even false religion, is the great bond of 
human society ; that every civilized nation, 
in every age, has seen and felt the benefit ' of 
It, under all the mistakes and corruptions 
which have overspread the world ; arid that 
contradictory religions, equally favoured by 
the magistrate (if it were possible for so ab- 
surd a constitution to remain for any con-^ 
siderable time in any country) must of neces? 
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aity destroy all religious principle, and end in 
the nun of the state itself. * 

I must however do our adversaries the jus- 
tice to say, that I do not belictve them to have 
acted with any such intention. Many of 
thern^ we may suppose, did not see so far : 
they who did, saw farther ; they saw and 
knew that, after a short conflict of parties, 
some one of them would remain sup€;rior to 
tiie rest ; and they hoped perhaps that their 
own system would have this pre-eminence. 
Just as they who overturn a civil estahlish- 
ment intend not a state of anarchy, but a 
change of dominion. 

2. Thus far we might have gone in sup- 
port of an established religion, evep if it 
could be supposed that every form pf religion 

^ Let it not be supposed that the principles beie main** 
tained will preclude all change of religion, even under the 
ordinary course of God's providence, and still less in the 
case of supernatural interposition. Corruptions may be- 
come so great, and be so sensibly felt, as to give just cause 
for overturning an old establishment, and erecting a new 
one on its ruins. But the present question is, Ar^ vye tQ 
have iftny establishment or none ? 

9 % 
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"WM equally adyantageous to the state. Bot 
surely this is not the case, i have said, and I 
repeat it^ that the worst is better than none. 
But I have not said that the choice of rdi* 
gion is a matter of indifference. It has indeed 
been maintained bjr some of our ablest 
writers ^, that th^ magistrate has no concern, 
in the truth or falsehood of the doctrinea he 
e^tablishe3i but undoubtedly he is concerned^ 
to establish such doctrines as will bei»t prQ** 
mote the peace^ and safety^ and happiness of 
his subjects. 

• . < ' * ' 

Kow there are religions in which the be*- 
^nefit promised to society is almost equally 
balanced by the mischief. There are reli- 
gions which demand human sacrifices as an 
atonement for guilt ; there are, which allow 
and adthorLzie the most infamous prostitution; 
there are, which by making sensual plea- 
sures the reward of piety and virtue, debase 
and corrupt the minds of men in the very at- 
tempt to reform them. 

I ask then, Whether the ministers of such 
religions ought to be employed and rewarded. 

* hoclne aftfi Warburtoi^. 



hj a wise ftiagisttate ? whiether Jupitet and 
Mahomet otight to have public honours as- 
signed them (even in a Christian country) 
on a principle of common equity, and out of 
k tender regard to the right of private judg* 
ment? 

There is not, I suppose, one Single peti- 
tioner who will carry his claim to such a 
length of extravagance as this ; yet, whoever 
amon^ them stops short of this, fairly gives 
tip the point in debate. If Pagans and Ma- 
homctaiis are to be kept out of the public 
ministry, the question between us is quite 
. changed. We are no longer to inquire 
methet lionest men may be excluded from 
preferment on account of their (pinions h but 
"WBat opinions shali be sufficient to eidudtR 
them) 

I will not however take advantage of this 
inconsistency ; I will suppose that our ad- 
verisaries, without departing from their prin- 
ciples, can justify themselves in confining 
ecclesiastical preferments to the church of 
Christ. Still the ailment alleged remains 
in ks fuU force ; for what was once said of 
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Philosophy, may, with too much truth, be 
applied to Christianitj. It is scarce possible 
to name, or to invent an opinion more absurd 
in itself, or more hurtful to sode^, or more 
fatal to the cause of piety and virtue, than 
niany of those which have actually been 
maintained, by men who called themselves 
Christians. 

To say nothing of the follies of past ages, 
there are Christians at this day, who think 
to merit Heaven by secluding themsdvet 
from all the offices of civil life, and burthen- 
ing the world with a painful and useless 
existence ; useless even to the great purpose 
of nature, the perpetuity of the human spe- 
cies» who eagerly substitute all the fooleries 
of superstition in the place of real and sul>- 
stantial piety, and, what is worst of all, who 
hold it lawful to propagate their own opi- 
nions by /raud, by perfidy, by assassination ; 
and think they shall even atone for smaller 
crimes by the most outrageous acts of vio- 
lence and persecution ! 

We are told indeed by our adversaries, that 
they have no thoughts at all of giving an 
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entrance to Popery ; and I believe tbey speak 
sincerely. But the question is^ do they speak 
consistently ? They can have no better reason 
for excluding the Jesuits themselves from the . 
highest offices in the churchy than a just ^p-, 
prehensipn that the principles and, practices 
of the Jesuits would be injurious to society. 
And are there no doctrines to be found, even 
in Christian churches^ ijojurious tp society, 
except the doctrines of Popery ? It would be^ 
strange indeed, if the Romish Church should 

have contrived to monopolize all manner of 

I 

opinions that can justly give offence to the 
magistrate, and to confine- mischief of every 
kind within the circle of its own commu- 
nion ! It should seem, on the contrary, that 
they who deny the necessity of good works, 
are at least as dangerous as they who main- 
tain the merit of them. . It should seem that 
they, if such there be, should at all events be 
excluded from our ministry, who have con- 
trived to make the gnitification of their lusts 
^d passions a part of their religion. 

Tpu see then, we are under a necessity of 
excluding not only Pagans and Mahometans, 
but a^so Catholics ; not only Catholics, but 
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Ahtinomians ; and, i^ they atd not tiftdticed, 

• • • • • • , 

Moravians also. I wSl not siy, nor do I need 
to say, that Fda^lans aiini'Socinians 'may be 
excluded oh the same principle. It is diiffi- 
deiit fot my purpose tluM: I have sliewii t^ 
necessity of mddng a distinction between oiift 
religion and another ; tihM I hare shewn the 
absurdity (our enemies tfieinsdves bding 
jucl^s) of ^ying equal encouragement to 
every sect that bears the name of Christian. 
Whether we should admit the RacoviiEi& GtH 
techism on the one hand, or' the Con£tsisk» 
of Augsburg oil the other ? whediCT wc 
should profit by th<^ example of our brethm 

• a 

in North Britain, or be eoritent after ail wi& 
idle xxxix Articles of the Church of England f 
and lastly, whether these articles iftfaould be 
preserved entire, or made subject to Tevisal 
and correction? these are questions wfaijcfi ^ 
^ will be time raiough to consider when our 
adversaries shall be brought to confess tfas^ 
Some articles of faith are absolutely necessary 
for the support of religion and the wd&ce of 

society. 

- - ,. . . ' * , , 

3. It is not only that doctrines called rell- 
^us are, in some instances, destructive oi 
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pfivtte virtue ; many of them tend directly 
to the subversion of civil authority. For the 
Irutifa of this position I might safely refer to 
the history of almost' twelve centuries. The 
principles and the practices of the church of 
Rome would furnish an ample field of dis^ 
course. But I will confine myself within a 
narrow compass. Even reformed rdigion/ 
through the folly of some and the knavery 
of others/ has too often proved fatal to the 
power of the state. Will our advicrsaries 
require me to descend to particililars ? Is it 
possible they should be ignorant of the nu^ 
ttieirous sects of Protestants who dishonoured 
Ibr a time the glorious work of Reforma* 
tion ? What think they of the Anabaptists 
in Germany? of their folUes, their crimes, 
^ebr arodties ? Or/ not to trouble them witli 
Ibreign instances^ what do they think of those 
iM^m^ of sectaries who once oversjpread 
iMs unhappy kingdom, and who appear 
cvai now to have some remains of life and 
motion * ?^ Have they forgot the men who 

* The author has no intention in this passage of cen«^ 
auring any sect of Dissenters whose principles are consist- 
ent with th^ duties of citizens and subjects^ He freely 
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dared to assert that no Christian has a pro* 
perty in his goods ? Have they forgot the 
men who denied the lawfulness of oaths^ 
even for the most essential interests of so- 
ciety ? Shall the magistrate reward the pro- 
fessors of a religion which forbids us to fight 
and to die for our country ? Or shall he 
trust those persons with any important em- 
ployment, who, after a free and full use of 
the right of private judgment, are come at last 
to this conclusion, that there. is no King but 
King Jesus ? 

Such were once the blessed elTects which 
sprung from the ruin of the English church ! 
Bfiects so totally inconsistent with the public 
security, that even our sectaries- themselves 
were made to feel the necessity of bridling.<we 
another. And give me leave to add, for the 
occasion naturally suggests it, that religiotis 
wars, as wdl as civil, very frequently end in 

avvnSy. be can discern no shadow of reason for refusii^ to 
such persons (however disqualified for the public ministry) 
a full and legal security for the exercise of their religion : 
though af the same time he cannot but add, in the words 
of Bishop Hoadley^ That a more extended Uniformity 
might justly be thought an advantage to a Christian nation. 
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the destruction of that liberty which they 
were designed to enlarge. 

I have touched very slightly upon this part 
of my subject ; I meant to do no more. But 
I must not omit to take notice of one general 
principle^ which has too often insinuated it* 
self into the minds of Protestants as well as 
Fkpists ; and which is absolutely destructive 
of the peace of society. The principle I 
mean is, that of the Independence of the 
Church upon the State. Every one knows 
the prevalence of this tenet in the church 
of Rome ; the wars, the murda:^, the miseries 
it has produced for a succession of ages. If 
then there be Protestants (under whatever 
denomination) who maintain the same doc- 
trine, it highly concerns the magistrate to be^ 
upon his guard against them, and to use all 
possible means of excluding them from every 
office of trust, whether in church or state. 

I mean not however to state precisely, in 
this or any other instance, the particular 
opinions which ought to exclude men from 
the ministry. I only s^y, that aJ] forms of 
religion are not to be favoured equally by the 
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civU itu^gUtnite. To what fortns the -pn^ 
ference is due^ he pnly is the pcopa judge ; 
he is equally a judge of the evidence, by 
which the opinions of men are to be known. 
But as» in many cases, these: opinions may 
not be immediately discoverable irom attkms, 
it seems to follow that they ongjst to be 
dpenly declared in some public and:authorized 
form of words. The subscadptibn of men's 
names is, ot ought to be, the test of their 
doctrines.^ . 



"^ It is a straDge way of speaking, but much in use among 
iiiTitei*s of a certain class, that articles of faith ought not 
to be imposed, or (as the; sometimes express it) ought not 
to be boimd vpon me^'a consciences by human aiftbority. 
To what purpose is this so often repealed by. iben}^ in a 
nation which (in their sense of the word) imposes no articles 
at all I In this kingdom, neither church nor state claims apy 
'authority over conscience. The state obliges no man either 
f^oMieye our^aiticUs. ot tx> profess his belief of theni; oply 
they whp dissent are thought ummaliied for the pul^o ser- 
vice ; and as for the church, it ia expressly declared in the 
Articles themselves, both that she ought not to decree any 
thing against Holy Writ ; and that, besides the same^ she 
ought not to enforce any thing to be believed for necessity 
of salvation. Art. £0.— But some persons care npt to <fis- 
tinguish between terms of salvation and terms of admissiop 
to the ministry. The following passage^ from Clarke's 
Reply to Nelson, p. S2^ w31 perhaps give them a juster 
idea pf the. nature and end of subscHption*^: i*- 
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. IL I:hope this general representor of 
OUT case ni^y be almost sufficient to obviate 
tb^ olgections against us. It will be easj ^ 
least to. point out^ in a few instances^ the 
i^ivolousness or impertinence of the main 
reasona which have been alleged by our lid^ 
versariesi in support pf their late application^ 
to Parliament f . AU of them, I think, may 
b^ reduced tp three heads ; viz. that the laws 
which . require subscription are imjust^ inex- 
pedient^ unnecessary. 

X, The first of these objections will be soon 
dispatched* It is grounded only on what 
^x .Abjectors call the unalienable right of 
jMrirate judgment. If we were not accustom-- 
cd to this expression, We should certainly 
suspect some mistake. It is not private judg-» 

'^ Particular churches require men's assent to and ust 
^* of certain forms of words^ not as the rule of their faith, 
'' but as prudential means of uniformity^ and of preventing 
" disorder and confusion among themselves.*' ' 

^ The objections here considered are chiefly ts^ken from 
H printed paper^ dispersed among the members and others* 
some time before the last meetix^ of Parliament* This 
paper appears to express the senUments of the party, bod| 
more properly and jnore fully than the petition itself. 
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ment, but public promotion which these men 
demand, and from which only we wish to 
delude them. Let them think as they will, 
or rather as they can ; but it does not follow 
that they must be allowed to teach. Nay, I 
had almost said, Let them teach as they will^ 
provided they will be content with the vo- 
luntary contributions of their hearers. On 
this condition, I can scarce forbear wishing 
them the most unbounded liberty*. But 
surely it can be no injustice in the magistrate 
to appoint those only for public teachers 
whom he thinks qualified for the office. If he 
depute others to judge of those qualifications ; 
if he give them a rule to direct their judgment ; 
if this rule exclude from employment all who 
reject certain received opinions, he may be 
thought perhaps by some to act unwisely ; 
but there can be no pretence for saying that 
he acts injuriously. 

2. The inexpedience of the laws requiring 
subscription, is supported by a variety of as- 

* The very few regtraints which can reasonably be laid 
en unauthorized teachers, may be gathered from Locke's 
first Letter on Toleration, compared with die Alliance bor 
tween Chnrch and State, p. 35. See also Charge iii. 



sertions ; but many of them false ; most o£ 
them foreign to the question in debate. It 
is not true that we elevate human authoritj 
to a level with divine; or that subscription 
to articles precludes the use of arguments 
from sacred writ against the enemies of re-* 
relation. With what face can this be aifirm^ 
ed by those who know that the best de^ 
fenders of Christianity, and the best ex- 
pounders of the sacred writings, are to be 
found in the bosom of theChm-ch of England ? 
It is foreign to the purpose, when we are 
speaking, of establishments in general, to 
ai^est that our present Articles impose upon 
us the doctrines of dark and ignorant ages. 
Otherwise indeed pne might be tempted tp 
ask the objectors, of what ages they speak, 
I hope they do not speak of the times of thq 
Reformation. The age of Ridley, and Jewell, 
and Hooker, will be reverenced by the latest 
posterity. But, in truth, this complaint of 
our adversai^ies has no relation at all to the 
present subject ; for there is no kind of iie« 
cessity that the inventions of dark and ig- 
norant ages should be peculiarly acceptable to 
^bp civil ipagistrate ; in whose power it is tq 
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appoint^ to retiae^ to reform^ whatever, and 
whenever, he sees fit. . 

One thing, it must be owned, they say 
with too mach truth ; viz. that subicription 
exposes us to the charge of insincerity ; and 
they themselves have taken care to heighten 
this chaige beyond all bounds; sometimes 
by complimenting others on their supposed 
incredulity ; sometimes by confessing it in 
themselves ; by confessing, in effect, that 
they subscribe for prudential reasons. against 
the dictates of their conscience. The mis^ 
chief ii^ considerable no doubt ; but it is in 
a great degree unavoidable. The oh)ec* 
tion inay be made with equal force against 
every possible test of human opinions and 
actions. 

Almost the same answer may be given to 
another objection, drawn from the inhutnat 
nity^ of excluding men from the ministxy 
w|o have spent their time and their fortune 
in preparing for it^ and cannot now enter 
with advantage into any other profession*-^ 
The case alleged is truly a case of .compassion;; 
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tut it IS a case which admits of no rtmedy •• 
Would the objectors themselves pay any re* 
gard to this plea^ if urged in favour of a pro-^ 
fesisdd Roman Catholic ? I am certain they 
would not. Accidental ittconvenieilces will 
ever arise from all general rules ; yet rules 
must be made^ ahd must be observ^d^ and 
the advantage of particulars must ever give 
way, when it stands in competition with the 

public safety. 

• . Ik 

. 3. It is true indeed^ the ittcoliv^JtlietlOdd 
alleged both« might be, arid ought to be^ 
avoided^ if there were any fbrcJe In the last 
objection I mentioned^ viz. that subscription 

is unnecessary^ The security of the stat^^ 

• , . . _ • . * ' 

* The reader will remember that it is not any particular, 
establishment which is here defended^ hut establishments 
in general. Doubtless, the inconveniences of subscfiptioit 
ought not to be aggravated^ by multiplying articles without 
necessity. But then great regard ndust be had toltbe tir^ 
cutnstances of the times : and great regard was had by 
the compilers of our present Articl^s^ In^eneral, it cannot, 
reasonably be denied^ " That the widei: the bottom is made* 
'< (consistent witb the Peace of Society and die Being of 'n* 
^ ChristMiB Chiir<$h) the wiser and juster isltfiat t-eligioHf^ 
,i institutioju t^*-JBnt thjs inq^uiry is foreign to our presept . 
putpose, 

T Warburtdn. 

T 
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w^^x^l^\iaU-»\mf4J provided for by the 
(Mths ofafupreaucy andtdib^anoe ; «iid:tlie a^ 
cxa^. oC«t]K$ cbnridi by dedarationa of «ttadb|r 
f>ei|t it(t ^h« citu9e of Cbastiamt^^ as coatakH 
fi^.i^ith^Sf^rip^urea. .:. . u i ....> 

But, if it be allowed that oaths, of what* 
eytt^ kimi^ areilawful and^necessaiy^ the dif-* 
fifiijlty iS; shifted janly, — * not removed ;/£» 
these too may expose us to the cfaazge of 'in*^ 
sincerit)r ; these too may be the occasion of 
great :h«r4ships t« worth^^ and consdentibus 
men.. Many of us may remember the time 
when ey^ the Oath of All^ianoe was cbnsi*. 
dt^ljdas.an arbitnury imposition, and when 
as mudi artifice was used to explain it away 
as our adversaries may have found it necessary 
to employ on the most intractable of the 
Articles^ 



Perhaps indeed it may be- said that politi- 
dal, not religious tests, are fit to be employed 
in the service of the state ; that the mischiefs 
arising even firom those are gready to be la- 
mented, though they cannot be removed ; 
and that we are by no means to create fresh 
difficulties and new occasions of scandal^ by 



tfe^tiMilg ineri to admit a sjrstem of spwu-* 
ktive opihionS, with wliidli the ma^strate ha$ 
noconderil. • ' 

* It seems to hare b^en tlie original desigp of the petl^ 
tionenr to shake off Subscription of eVery kind ; th^ assent 
r^ii^ed tb the Ijitui^ b^ing l&ble tb many' of Ae san^ 
fot^tipiiSy mth that to Ae Articlea. But pMisiprf they 
thought.it improper^ on better ccmsideration^ tp attempt 
too much at one time; otherwise indeed they ought to 
have gone still farther ; they ought not only to have con^ 
demnedT Siibseription to the Liturgy^ but the liitiirgy itself; 
ri%^y oiq^bt; to Imve nqject^ ill fauMaa forns witbottt 
distinctioni unless at least the use of these forma \tere left 
to the discretion of every single minister ; for might they 
not urge^ that the very Imposition of a FoRMUiiAltV^ 
Svhether of faiith 6r worship^ drawn up by fallible men^ is 
«nvisiif patios on the rightiB oj^tttnse^ncey^^exoliufe^ m^ 
excellent persons from the public servicei «— lays matiy 
others under temptations to insincerity, — and brings dis- 
grace and spandaljipon All? , 1$ follows, that thje Ministers 
of a Protestant Church are either to be left entirely at 
liberty, or confined at most to the very words- of Scripture, 
in which all Christians are agreed ! ' 

r 

" iBut what then shall we gain by the scrupulous attention 
of the oani&d duqiiisitors, and Other, respectable pmons^ 
who have been labouring to correct our, Public Forms, inr* 
stead of blotting out, at one stroke, every Ordinance of 
Man? 

Whatever merit our adversaries may take to themselves 
oh the boldness of this attempt, we cannot allow them the 
praise of invention. They have fairly brought us back in 

T 2 
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. But now, not to m^ition the^ eiitt^ne 
diificulty of disttinguisliiiig, in a variety of 
cases, between political principles and rdi* 
gious ; not to mention diat the Oath of Su« 
premacy is itsdf a Religious Test, I would 
cmly ask these few plain questions : Will the 
oaths of sttjMremacy and allegiance, without 
any other provision, secure the uniformity of 
the public religion? will they restrain the 
teachers of hurtful doctrines ? will they even 
be sufficient to exclude from our cfauich^ the 
men who would set up an ecclesiastic^ 
kingdom in the midst of the civil, aild require 
their Sovereign, in return for the allegiance 
they pay him, to bend the knee to their spi* 
ritual decisions ? 

The doctrines and the men here intended, 
are caUed perhaps Protestant, not Popish, 
But in this case 1 make no distinction* Whe* 
ther it be Pope or Council ; Bishops or Pres- 
byters : whether it be the pride of Philosophy, 
or the folly of Superstition^ or the maedness 

this enlightened age^ to the same point from ivhich their 
ancestors set out in the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; and all 
the labours of Hooker^ and Stillingfleet, and Hoadley^ are 
•lighted and forgotten. 



of Enthusiasm ; wkoever, of whatever it be, 
that rivals the authority of the magistrate, 
may and must be restrained from doing public 
mischief. Till then, the objectors can shew 
that no contrariety of opinion, no malignity 
of doctrine, no contempt of human autho*' 
rity, will ever disturb the peace of the com- 
munity ; all they c»ri do beside will be insig- 
nificant and vain. 

• • • • 

Nor will the church be satisfied more easily 
than the state. Subscription to the Scrip- 
tures is absolutely nothing. It is consistent 
with every imaginable absurdity and mis- 
chief, and it is not even free from the smallest 
of those objections which, with so much tra- 
gical Reclamation, have been pressed and in-^ 
culcated upon the ^;r of the public. 

Protestant churches, it seems, can demand 
no more ; — whereas there is not a dissenting 
congregation in the whole kingdom which 
will be content with so little; not one that 
Would employ an instructor whon^ they 
think impious and heretical, however he 
may pretend to support his opinions by ex- 
press passages from holy Scripture- Yef, 
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even this demand, small as it^ may seei|>» oh> 
the principles of our adrersaries^ is too much: 
The number of Canonical Books, the inte- 
grity of each, the .didgfee of inspiration, ate 
points on which honest men may possibly 
differ ; -^and, if they do, how shall they all 
subscribe tp^ thp truth of jthe Scriptures? 
Ilot, most certainly, in the same sense and 
in the same extent with each other. WiuM: 
then becomes of the sacred right of private 
judgment ? How shall we escape th^ xmpu^ 
tation of insincerity ? Why should ;we ,bie 
tied down, especially in tQatt^s of crijti** 
cism, by the judgment of dark and i^ofant 

ages? 

, • . . . 

4 

In whatever light this $ubject is viewed^ 
it will evidently appear that some articles of 
religion (I speak of human articles) must be 
prescribed by public authority. Indeed our 
adversaries themselves ^* are wiling toai3<n'4 
'^ any further proof of the abhoarrence pf the 
^^ Antichristian power and spirit of Poperyi 
*' which the legislature shall think proper to 
'^ require/* The misfortune is, that iji Qipfkt 
ing this concession, they give ijp thejr pre? 
tended principles, aijd discover theiy ^trwfe 



They mil allow^ it seems^ the magistrate ta 
exclude some forms of religion from his pro-^ 
tectioii and favour; but they must deter-^ 
mine what forms kre fit to be excluded^ and 
they^ Wish ttf Osxtludd iibne" buf F^ry; -" 
ifethipd/if this l;Wrfegrat4ttd thek, >?re mig;ht 
aoWtt find the Huihber of Popiijh doctrinte 
considerably increased; for, after all^ th^ 
tenets of the church of Rome are neither all 
true nor all false ; and the magistrate should 
be well advised, when he attempts to make 
a distinction between them. If he shall ever 
think fit to consult these modern reformers, 
I know not whether the Trinitarian doctrine, 
for instance, will be esteemed by them Ca- 
tholic or Protestant. I suspect, they will 
not be quite content that the followers of 
Athanasius should remain ministers of the 
English Church. I can scarce think they 
will chuse to be joined with them in the care 
of the same congregations, I am confident 
they may most of them be brought to endure 
the requisition of a subscription to this capital 
article, '* God the Father is the only true 
'^ God/*— He who can lay his hand on his 
heart 9nd solemnly deny the truth of this 



suggestion^ — h^ ^ho is content to leave to 
others th(s same liberty which he cktms for 
himselfj — must be ^loiy^ at least to be a 
consistent opposer; and, however we may 
dispute the truth of his opinions, we cannot 
reasonably distrust the sincerity of his pro- 
fessions, or question the integrity of his con^ 
duct. 
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ON THE TRUE VALUE OF FAITH AND M^ORALSi. 



Reverend Brethren^ 

Considering the vast importance of re- 
ligious knowledge, and the universal extent 
of religious obligations, it must appear very 
strange to a careful observer, that so much 
mistake and so little certainty have attended 
the study of religion. Neither reason nor 
faith has proved sufficient to direct us. The 
infirmities, the prejudices, the passions, of 
humanity have either obstructed men in their 
dpurse, or diverted their attetition to wrong 
objects. 
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Something perhaps might be done towards 
keeping us steady in the right road, if some 
general principles could be held out to o^r 
view, on which we might always keep our 
eyes fixed, and to which on every occasion of 
doubt and difficulty we might constantly re* 
pair. Two of these principles I have selected 
for your present consideration. If I am right 
in the choice and the application of them, 
they will free us from a great deal of useless 
labour ; and by disengaging us from frivolous 
pursuits, will give room and leisure for our 
improvement in solid piety. They will free 
us also from a thousiand fears an^ scruples, 
and leave us to the pure enjoyment of that 
share of happiness which it is allowed us to 
enjoy in our present condition of beiqg.. . 

t * • . 

In oar pursuit after religious knowledge 
there are but two objects of inquiry: What 
we are> to believe; and what we are to do; 
and we shall pursue both these inquiries with 
the: great^ probability of ^ucoess^ if we 
clearly discern the reasons fen: enquiring at 
^11. Of what importance is it to xxM^a and 
tp. Christiaxis to believe and do ,what tltieyi 
ought ? — I answer, ? 
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- 1: The importance of Fait^ arises iroiii> 
its influence on our Actions ; and^ 

IL The importance of Actions frorit 
their influence on the general Happiness.-^ 
Faith without works, we know is dead * ; 
and surely we may add. That works of un- 
meaning ceremony, or useless austerity^ are; 

dead also. : / ; 

• • - 

T 

1. The foundation of aU rdiigion is laid.ifi> 
the belief of a Gob. On the importance^ as> 
well as the truth of this article, all sects and. 
parties are agreed. On what now b their 
agreement founded ? Evidently on this, that 
without the belief of a Supreme governor, 
men will, in many instances .of the utmost 
consequence, have no law to direet their ac-j 
tions ; every one may do wiiat is right in his 
own. eyes, without .dfear of inspection -6r 
punishment. The crime then of; Ath^ispit 
consists in diis. That it oBid) varts morality. - r 

, But perhaps you may think there is some* 
thin£ more in the matter. You may be 

* J^Qiesii.]:?.. .; 
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shocked with the impiety of den3ring his exig- 
ence, who is the Parent of all Good. Well 
indeed may you be shocked not only with 
the itopiety, but the absurdity of it. You may 
justly impute so flagrant an abuse of reason 
to some lurking principle of an immoral na* 
tiire and tendency. You may justly expect 
a similar abuse in the common offices of life ; 
and you may well suppose, that a heart which 
has hardened itself against all impressions of 
gratitude to God, will be equally insensible 
of human kindness ; and that all the charities 
of neighbourhood, and kindred, and friend- 
ship, will be sunk and stifled in a cool philo- 
sophical selfishness* 

• Were we only to consider the Supreme. 
Being as the Author and Preserver of the 
Universe, without any apprehension of his 
moral government, -—even this consideratioa 
might have some effect in raising our thoughts 
from Earth to Heaven ; and the want of it 
must have a natural tendency to sink and de» 
grade human nature. It must be owned 
however, that the idea of a God, if carried 
rib farther than this, could not be expected 
to make any deep impression on our minds ; 
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ortd hdVe any powerful ihflu^ce on the 
cdnduct of our lives. But a Supreme Qo^ 
vernor and Judge is indeed an awful and 
most important object. Not only the senti- 
ments of reverence and gratitude will make 
us wish to recommend ourselves to his fa^ 
vour, but we shall be yet more forcibly im^- 
pelled by the fear of his displeasure^ 

It has been debated amotig philosophers, 
whether Atheistn or Superstition be the 
greater o^ence against God. Without en-* 
tedng into this debate, I shall only observe 
at present> that it has usually been conducted 
pto wrong principles. *^ I had rather/^ says 
a great Antient (and Lord Bacon follows 
him) '^ that men should deny there waa any 
such man as Flutarcb> than that they should 
affirm him to be capricious and cruel; Su-< 
perstition therefore, which dishonours tlie 
gods, is worse than Atheism, which only 
denies their existence." As if the malignity 
of human opinions were to be measured by 
the afitont that is paid to the Divinity 1 Alasr; 
it is nothing to Him, wiiether the wicked* 
ness and folly of poor mortals breaks o^t in 
pne diape or another. Xh^. highest offence 
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they can possibly bommit against him, it to 
hurt themselves ; to deform adid lay waste tha 
his creatiom ' -'*' 






Sv^Lpass on to another article of teH^n^ 
which apj^eftFS to me to h'aVe n6 'other im« 
portance than' as* it is intimately ' cohnect^d 
with the c^ndVLXi^^ imi lives; I nieah, tM 
UNITY of God. The Heathen Polytheism 
set iip a divided empire in tke^udiveafse. • ^ I£ 
some sort of supremacy vras aflbwed to the 
fether of gods and- men, it waff not enmigh 
to prdv»ent a very slcdve oppodtioii"from Ml 
childfieti and subjects ; ~ and, aa ^veff P^gail 
divinity liaki a Character peculiar tohimsd^ 
no one course of human cdnduct cotild: be 
acceptaiMe to alL He who pleases one, must 
displease anothei' ; and the apprebtosion of 
such dii^leasiire itiust often have distracted 
the counsels and exched tile fearsf 6f their 



i^.i 



But thiiS?^aS not the worit. The characi^ 
ters of the Pagan divinities were immoral ; 
their examples could only ' serve to justify 
vice ; and their authority was employed, on 
ttiany occaidons, in recommending and sup^ 
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porting it« Itis clear then that a Folythdsoi 
like this, however adorned and embelhsbed 
with the elegant magnificence of Gteece and 
Roin^5 must have been. fatal to virtue^ It 
i&itinquestionablj true^ that the religion of 
the Jewsi which taught the belief of one 
Gcki only^ in opposition to all this rabble 
(o€ d^ities^ tau^tta veij important article of 
faiih. . '!■■ o 

^ But it mayiscem perhaps that it was not so 
Uughft* It maj seem that both Polytheism 
and Idolatry, wei^: considered by the Jewish 
IiAW]^er rather as. ofienees against. God 
hmiself, thab as influencing men's conduct 
ia'«0<aety. lie is continually; Kpresented in 
Scripture ias> a jealous God ; as one that will 
not givje.his^ory to another. How then ard 
^steesKpreasions to be imderstood ? I answer^ 
Jsi9trin Ahe same manner as those other pas-^ 
sages in Holy Writ^ where God is said to have 
eyea^ andihands^ to be angiy^ to repent :r^-jall 
which is spoken* only in accommodation to 
the infirmity of human reason/ 
, ■ . ... - 

- How is it possiUe that the Supreme Beings 
infinitely remoyed aboye all created exc^t 
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lence, should receive. any real additioh of 
glory from the opinions of men ? from the 
service and adoration of mere worins and in- 
sects! ? It eannot be. For our sakes only was 
the command given, ^' Thou shalt hare none 
** other gods but me/' 



Cicero, in censuring the poetical ifty thb- 
logy, uses this remarkable expression, ** 'Hu-^ 
*' mana ad Deos transferunt ;*' and he has 
been follov^ed in it by several of the l^er 
philosophers* I f6ar this remark may.be ap4 
plied to Christian Divines as well as Heathen 
Poets. / We seem to consider the Deity as of 
^ like passions with ourselves ; and tb be more 
, afraid of offending him by a fadliire .of respect 
'to his Person, than by disobedience to hii$ 
laws. These unworthy apprebensidns of the 
SupremeBeing have occasioiKd hmch mcU 
disquiet to ourselves and others^ An iml^^ 
nary importance has Been given' td vkiious 
doctrines, which have no vferjr evident^ con-» 
nection with the great ends- of hum'anf lUfef 
and the opposite errors have !bcen considered 
as blasphemous impieties, though consistent 
perhaps with a regular and consciditious dis- 
charge of all the duties of society* 



• 8» The doctrine of a Future State, which 
seems to come next in order, is of such great 
and obvious importance, that little need to 
be said: on that subject. We see, we feel, 
the imperfection of 6od*s present administra^ 
tion* Nothing, therefore, could support us 
in a steady and uniform course of virtue, but 
the prospect of a life to come. An awful, and 
yet. a pleasing, prospect ! Well may they hi 
called the Pests of Society (they have, some 
t>f them> pronounced their own sentence) 
\vho endeavour to deprive Morality of this 
Jbest, this firmest support* 

. 4% Nor is our. belief and reception of the 
Gospel Dispensation less connected with 
life and manners than our knowledge of Na- 
tural Religion. The doctrine of Pardon to re- 
lenting ^ners, the express promise of Im- 
mortality, and the terrors denounced against 
evilrdoers, — these are things which have an 
obvious and powerful influence in drawing 
men off" from a life of sin and folly, andcon^ 
firming them in habits of piety and good^ 
3iess. Even the doctrines of Incarnation and 
Redemption arc not without their practical 

u . 
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uses. Hqw little soever we see, Or ciin see^ 
into tlie €!il46 and reasons of these di¥me di&f 
|!feq9atioii$^ thej shew us one thing ciearlj^ 
4n4 thajt of the utmost importance, The inoon^ 
oeivable hazard we run in all sinftd courses. 

• • • 

We are apt to consider the/criminal indul^ 
gBUce of ouF passions as a matter of slight and 
friyoloas ooncem ; but bur rdigion will 
teach us to think of it more deeply. The 
wonderful means employed by Providence to 
rescue us from sin and death, plainly point 
out the extreme difficulty of the case ; and 
may inspire us, more than a thousand argu^ 
ments, with a just apprehension and feel- 
ing of the desperate folly and danger of all 
moral eyil. 

II. 
This observation will lead us to the second 
^ihciple I have advanced ; namely, that th« 
importance of human actions arises from 
their influence on the general happiness, -^ 
not by any m^ns excluding Ac happiness 
of the Agent himself This prapositipn is to 
he applied indeed with caution ; but, as it 
Jseems tp me, admits of no real exception. 
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Obedience to Go^, where his will is clearly 
revealed, cannot, in any. instance, be a matter 
of indiflerence ; yet it may happen (and in 
the Jewish Ritual it must have happened fre-» 
quently) that the reasons of a divine institu- 
tion do not appear, — that it may sieem to 
have no imaginable connexion with the good 
of the agent, or of mankind. This, how- 
ever, implies no contradiction to the maxim 
proposed ; for an habitual obedience to the 
wisest and best of Beings, as it is evidently a 
branch of moral duty, so it is of the utmost 
importance both to our virtue and our hap- 
piness. 

# 

Were we estimating the probabilities, on 
either side, of a pretended commission frocoi: 
Heaven, the seeming insignificance of doc-' 
trines or duties would be a strong presump- 
tion against them ; but where their divine 
origin is already ascertained, the Argument 
lies the other way. They are not insignifi- 
cant, becauiBC they come from God. 

In human institutions the case is widely 
difierent. All rules of conduct which do 
neither good nor harm, do nothing. It is 

u2 
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diildishheu to require obedience ; it is ^b- 
bomness to refuse it Only it should be tt- 
metaibered,' that the most tri^ng observances 
may scrnietimes be multiplied to sudi a degree 
as to become painful or hurtful ; and in this 
case they become fordgn to the subject he^ 
foreus« 

• • - 

With regard to rdiglous obsenrances, there 
Can seldom be anj good reason either for 
adding to what God has enjoined^ or for re- 
jecting such additions (unless earned hcjond 
all bounds of moderation) when made by 
competent authority. The great misfortune 
has ever been^ that men wish to obtain the 
fiitour of God by institutions which ck> no 
good ; and fear to incur his di^kasure by. 
compliances which do no harm. 

Indeed, this last kind of superstition is- by 
many carried still farther. Where a duty is, 
on all bands, allowed to be necessary, thej 
fear to tru^t their supericM:s with the ino&n* 
sive power of determining the place, and 
time, and manner of performii^ it ; but can 
these fears and scruples make a part of true 
feligion i If the Goyemorof the World be 



^ Moral Governor ; if the great end of his go- 
vernment be no other than the trial of our 
virtue and the improveqnent of our nature ; 
if this state of discipline be evidently designed 
to prepare and qualify us for a state of per- 
fection and happiness^ — we can have no 
cause to disquiet ourselves about these frivol- 
ous matters, apparently unconnected with all 
the great objects of divine administration. 

If these observations be true, give me leave 
to submit k to your own reflection. How far 
they are applicable to the complaints we often 
hear against our Articles and Liturgy ? The 
Articles, we will say, are not exactly what 
we might wish them to be* Some of them 
are expressed in doubtful terms ; others are 
inaccurate, perhaps imphilosophical ; others 
again may chance to mislead an ignorant 
reader into some erroneous opinion ; but is 
there any one among, them that leads to i m« 
MORALITY? .Is there one in the number 
that will make us revengeful, or cruel, or un« 
just ? Is there a single clause, from first to 
last, that will iumish excuse or encourage* 
ment to unkind parent^, to undutiful chil- 
dren, to disobedient subjects ? Nothing of all 
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this. Our faith is connected with out dut j ; 
and will securely abide that test Vrluch our 
Saviour himself lias given us : — «• ^' A corrupt 
^^ tree cannot bring forth good fruits */' — So 
again our Liturgy is not perhaps in every part, 
of it so wdi disposed^ or so happily express- 
ed^ or so carefully guarded as it might be ; 
yet nothing can be more trifling than the 
employment of those men> who think they 
serve the interests of religion by tearing it in 
pieces^ only that they may have the pleasure 
of new modelling it to their own taste. 
Were the objections made to it more wei^ty 
than they are, they would still deserve very 
little attention from those wlio are convinced 
that the effects are innocent, — from those 
who fear not to maintain, that the happiness 
of men is the end and the measure even of 
pur duty to God.. 

* Matt. vii. 16, 
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Reverend Brethren^ 

J. HAVE frequently taken occasion to lay 
.before you my sentiments on the doctrine 
and discipline of the Church of Christ; but 
it has not yet fallen in my way to speak of 
the Sacbaments. This, however, is a sub- 
ject at no time improper for your consider- 
ation ; and at present, as it seems, on more 
accounts than one, peculiarly seasonablCi 
Many disputes have been raised about it, both 
in ancient and modern times ; but, perhaps, 
it may appear on a careful enquiry, th9t there 
is little ground for dispute ; that here, as in 
many other instances, men di^r more abou^ 
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words than things ; ai^d that where the oon^ 
tending parties differ most from each other, 
thej both of them desert the best interpreta- 
tions of Scripture, and the express declara- 
tions of our National Church. 

In this enquiry the Church itself shall be 
my guide; — not, surely, in opposition to 
Scripture, but in aid and illustration of it. 
The religion of Protestants is contained in 
their Bible. What cannot be made out by 
certain warrant of holy writ, is no part of our 
creed ; but we trust the compilo'sof oi^r pub* 
lie offices have carefully and honestly foUow- 
ied the rule prescribed. If at any time they 
shall be found to have departed from, it, we 
also must depart from ttiem. 

I mean, therefore, to ground my following 
discourse on what we have all been taught, 
and what we profess to teach in our Ghurdi 
Catechism, — To clear the meaning of what is 
there delivered, — and to examine the truth 
of it. Little more can be'wanting to settle our 
minds on this important sulgect, — to free it 
from the confusion in which it has sometimes 
been involved, — and^to rectify the errors,.if 



tiierrbe any such, which opposition of |>art}r, 
rather than principle, may hare prodaoed 
among ii8<» . 

I. The Church b^ins with a general defi- 
nition of the word Sacrambnt. This, we 
are told, is . 






Ah outward and visible sign . of an in- 
ward and spiritual grace given unto ua; 
'<* ordained by Christ himself, as a means 
^* whereby we receive the same, and a pledge 
^* to assure us thereof/* 

In this definition, the chief thing which 
'may seem to require explanation, is the word 
^RACK : a word which many have understood 
to signify the assistance of God's holy Spirit ; 
but the compilers of our Catechism had no 
such meaning. They meant only a i^vour or 
benefit. Thus the word is frequently used 
in many parts of the Liturgy ; and this was 
its common meaning in those times, when 
the Catechism was composed. Had mort 
been intended by it in this places the expres- 
sion of Spiritual Grace would have been a 
piere tautology. I will say no more at present; 
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Jdr, when the distind: ineanitig of each aacxi^ 
mnSt ornnn t6 be pointed out^ the inteipre* 
tation here given will appear indisputable. 

We hare then a visible s%n of a spiritual 
'benefit conferred* What more remains ? The 
positive institution of Christ himself. On 
this head there can be no doubt ; but with 
what vifew was the appointnlent made ? Why, 
;the sign, we are told, was ordained as a means 
whereby the benefit is received, aiiid a .pledge 
vto assure us of it ; that is, as I imderstand it, 
the sign was to declare both our acceptance of 
the benefit, and God's promise to confer it. 
This will be made more clear dfe ^e go al^ng. 
At present I will but just point out to your 
observation, that I consider the sign as de- 
claratory only, not efficient, of the bebefit 
represented by it. In ancient times, it is 
well known, men's thoughts were signified 
by actions as well a& words ; in conformity to 
which practice, the various lites of religion^ 
whether sacred or profane, had each of them 
a distinct sense and meaning. Som^timts 
they were designed to represent past .trans- 
actions ; at other times^ to create an expecta** 
tion of events yet to eoine ; not unfreqwsntly 
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they were niade to serve both purposes; in 
which case the double signification of there* 
presentative action answered to the double 
sense of verbal predictions ; and more neiarly 
of those predictions (instances of which are 
not wanting) where Prophecy was conveyed 
under the form of History. I belieife no attten* 
tive reader of the Old Testament will call for 
particular examples ; nor can any one who 
considers^ think^ it strange that either the 
outw^d ceremonies of our religion; or the 
things signified by them» should have beea 
prefigured under the Jewish dispensation. 

But to come to particulars : «— 

IL The outward sign in Baptism is Wa- 
ter ; wherein Ih: was required by Christy that 
all his followers should be washed or bap-» 
tized (the words have the same meaning) **^ in 
^[ the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
f' of the Holy Ghost * ;•• that isi of all the 
persons concerned in th^ Gospel dispensation. 
I know there is dne set of men who cdll them* 
selves Chriitiahs, and yet deny the personality 
of the Holy Ghost ; but tliey have hot beed 

* Matt uviii. 19. 
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able to reconcile this denied with the bap* 
tifimal form infitituted by Christ himsetf^ 

The thing signified by this aacramentj ^* the 
^f inward spiritual grace^*^ is 



'' A death unto-sin^ and a new birth unto 
''righteousness." The words^ you see, are 
highly figurative ; but the meaning of them 
b no more than this^ That the rite of Baptism 
lepresents our entrance and admission into 
the Church of Christ. This interpretation 
is plainly pointed out by the words whidi 
follow: — 

*' For, being by nature born in sin, and the 
<' children of Wrath, we are hereby made the 
^'.children of. Grace/* ^ 

» 

However strange it may appear, the Scrip*^ 
tures plainly assure us. That we are all '^ by 
^' nature, children of Wrath * ;* that is^ »n- 
iul as well as mortal beii^. I say not, that 
we are bom guilty ; for either the assertion 
is unintelligible^ or the thing itself impossi-^ 
ble;.Jind the passages in our Articles, 

* Eph. U. s. 
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might seem to favour such ah exprcfssion, have 
long been understood, as it were by eommon 
consent, to admit of some latitude in their in« 
terpretation ; but, though we are bom with- 
out actual sin, yet it will not surely be denied 
that we are bom exceedingly liable to sin, — 
that the ftame of .«r «at^.r f«rni,h« nim- 
berlesstemptations,<— -and that human virtue^ 
unless assisted from above, has ever been 
found too weak to contend against them. It 
is trae, indeed, that our various principles and 
passions are both kindly and wisely consti- 
tuted, — well adapted to that imperfect con- 

* • 

dition of being in which God has seen fit to 
place us here upon earth ; but whether thia 
imperfection itself was original in the human 
race, or they have fallen from the state in which 
they were first created, is a question 'which 
Reason will refuse to answer. Surely, it will 
not become us to deny with confidence, that 
the same causes which made ' us mortal, may 
also have made us sinful beings ; but what- 
ever might be the cause, the effect is but loo 
certain* We are all of us, as the apostle ex- 
presses it, ^' sold under sin ^ ; and so deatb,^ 
^^ the wages of sin f , must pass upon all men/ r 

* Row. vii. £4. t Rom. ▼ llE : «i. 25. 



Here now the Gk)spcl steps, in to our relief, 
and promises to restore ns from sin to holi- 
ness, from death to immortality ; both which 
promises are shadowed out to us under the 
images of the two saoraments. 

Baptism, of which I am now speaking, 
represents to our view a purification from sin. 
The apostle indeed carried his idea farther, 
and considered the act of immersion in water 
as signifying a burial, — the termination of 
mir sinful life ; and the rising stgain from the 
water as a new bihth *', as an entrance, that 
is, on a life of piety an^ virtue. The profes- 
sion of Christianity evidently implies such a 
change ; and, in old times, we know Chris- 
tians and Saints were s3rnonimous terms. It 
is in this sense, and on this account, that 
we are said to be made, by baptism, "the 
children of Grace.** This too we may pre- 
sume to have been our Saviour's nleaning, 
when he requires us to be '* born of water and 
^* the spirit +.** The spirit here is opposed to 
the ^gnificant action, as in other places td 
significant words ; for you cannot but have 
observed, that the letter and the spirit are fre- 

♦ Rom. vi. 4. + John iii. 5. 
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qtiently contrasted in the New Testament; 
Our Saviour's assertion therefore, concerning 
the necessity of baptism, amounts to this,That 
no man can enter into the kingdom of Hea* 
Yen without the profession of Christianity, 
and the observance of its laws. Whoever 13 
a candidate for this high prize, must first in* 
deed be baptized with water ; but much mate 
is to be done : he must not barely submit to 
the rite of baptism, the emblem only and re- 
presentation of a' Christian life ; but he must 
die and be born again, in a spiritual sense : he 
must repent of his sins, and *' live unto God," 

That figurative Baptism, predicted by John, 
was quite another matter. He foretold that 
the disciples of Christ should be baptized 
with the Holy Ghost and with fire ; and thi* 
prediction was accomplished when '^ they 
** were suddenly filled with the Spirit of God, 
** and cloven tongues, as of fire, appeared and 
^^ sat upon each of them *." In the first ages 
too, miraculous powders were frequently 
granted to those that believed ; and these ex>- 
traordinary gifts of the Spirit usually followed 
their Baptisin ; that is, their open profession 
of fiiith in Christ ; but this has eyidently pi»^ 

* AcU ii. £1, S; 4. 
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thing to do with the ordinary adoiinistratiori 
of Baptism. 

V 

Do we then exclude the assistance of the 
Spirit from this holy office?^ God forbid! 
We know too well the need we have of it> 
and the assurances of receiving it (on all fit 
occasions) which are given us in the Gospel ; 
but we think that no such assurance is con-^ 
veyed (I mean expressly conveyed) in the 
rite of Baptism. The aids, we say, of God's 
holy Spirit, however important in themselves^ 
are not the " inward and spiritual grace" 
conferred and accepted by this significant ac- 
tion ; which means purely and simply our 
admission into the Church of Christ i^ Among 
the consequences ihdeed of this admis^on, the 
gifts of the Spirit are ever to be devoutly re* 
piembered and grate fully acknowledged'; ai^ 
the same act which admits us into the 
Church, is a pledge also, or promise'(tbo«igli 
indirectly) of all those advantages, whatever I 
they be, . which it has pleased God to annex 
to the profession of a Christian. 



» > • » 



We are next informed of the qualificaticms 
(juired of persons to be baptized. : These are 
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*^ Repentaneei whereby . they forsake jsmr 
•* and faith whereby they steadfastly believe 
*^ the pitomises of God^ made to them in that 

This needs little exfflanatioii, I'he veij 
act of baptism implies. That we icpeni of the} 
sins comiBitted in our unregenenite J^tate^ Ili 
equally implies^ That webdieye in tbme gra^ 
oioiis proniisea whid^ are expressed ajbdex*^ 
hifaked . in this sacred rite ; comprehending 
all Jthe mcsans . of apiritua]; improremeilt 
which om* condition demands and our reli<^ 
gion ^upplicB^ 

III. Ili treating of the Lord^s Supper yire 
must be morib particulate We must enquire 
both what it signifies^ — and how that signi^ 
fication is conveyed ; for what end it was in-» 
stituted, and what betiefit we derire froia it j 
and, lastly, What are. the qualifications or 
oohditiona required to make us ifr orthy n^ 
Mirers* 

L Bttad inA Wiht, thd outw^ jK^t of 
d^ in the LcmTs Supper^ represent to us *' the 
** body and blood of Christ >" whichi we are 
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told, is '^ the inward part or thing signified.** 
This, in the language before used by^ the 
Qiurch, is the spiritual grace. We literal^ 
receive only bread and wine ; we spiritualljr 
eat the flesh of Christ, and drink his blood. 
When these are said to be verilj and indeed 
taken by the faithful, it is uncandid, in the 
highest d^ree, to charge the English Church 
with favouring the doctrine of Transubstan- 
ttation. The words cannot have this mean- 
ing, whatever else they may mean, because 
it is repugnant to the whole context; The 
outward part of the sacrament is expressly said 
to be bread and wine. The body and blood 
of Christ constitute the inward part, the thing 
figured or signified. It is a spiritual, not a 
carnal, benefit ; and was evidently so under* 
stood by the compilers of the Catechism. 

But when we say That the thing reprt- 
sented is the body and blood of Christ, . the 
expression is elliptical. We mean to say, as 
he himself say s *, and ^ our Church repeat&in 
the office of consecration, the body " which 
^* is given for us^ -^ the blood " which is shed 
** ibr us.*' We mean to express his propitia-* 

w • • • • 

'■ .' . • . 

* huke xxii. ]9, 20. 
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torjr sacrifice for the ^^ sins of the whole 
*^ world* ;" which, though intimated only in 
the Catechismi is clearly and fully asserted in 
other parts of Our public offices. 

When, therefore, we are admitted to ttc 
Lord's table; we declare our acceptance of* 
the inestimable benefit of Christian redemp- 
tion i which benefit is offered and conveyed 
to us under the significant emblems of bread 

» 

and Wine. These are, on our part, the means 
of receiving it ; on God*s part, they are *^ a 
'* pledge to assure us thereof." The due ad^ 
ministration of this sacrament has the force 
of a promise made by God, and humbly ac^- 
eepted by the devdnt communicant. If any 
man chuse fo call this transaction a Fsederal 
RitCi I fiee ho harm in the expression, pro*- 
vided only we forget not the infinite distance 
between the parties to such a covenants Qod*s 
promised to men we well understand ; and 
we receive them with reverence and grati- 
tude ; but men's promises to Qod are not so 
easily explained. The word, in its literal 
sense^is evidently inapplicable to them; for 
where no advantage can be given, none can 

• 1 John ii. 2.- 
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lie promis^dL We bind ourselves to one an« 
^her fbr mutual profit. We cannot bind 
ourselves to the Supreme Being, because no 
man can be profitable to his Maker. When* 
erer, therefore, the Scripture seems to autho- 
rize vows to Grod, or represents the Almighty 
aft entering into covenant with his creatures, 
such passages are always to be understood as 
accommodations only to human infirmity. 

2« But how does the act of receiving bread 
and wine admit of any such interpretation 
as we have here given it } This is a ques-* 
tion which, to the generality of writers on the 
subject before us, seems never to have oc- 
curred. Use and habit often prevent inquiry. 
In the present case, the signs and things sig^ 
nUied have been so long associated in our 
minds, that we see nothing to wonder at, — 
nothing to excite our curiosity ; otherwise 
there might have seemed to be no very strik- 
ing resemblance betlveen the sacramental 
bread and wine, and the body and blood of a 
crucified Saviour ; or, supposing the elements 
to have first acquired theii* signification from 
positive institution, which, in a great degree, 
they certainly did, yet a more important dif- 
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ficulty still remains. Had we only been di- 
rected to break the breads and pour out the 
wine, we might tolerably well have conceived 
the propriety of the rite, as serving to remind 
us of the body which was " bruised for our 
^* iniquities," and the blood which was shed 
for our redemption ; but why are the bread 
and wine to be eaten and drank ? Why, un- 
der this figurative representation, are we to eat 
the body and drink the blood of Jesus Christ ? 
Nothing but the force of inveterate prejudice 
could make this idea familiar to us ; yet no- 
thing can be clearer or more reasonable, if we 
attend to those forms of religion which had 
been established all over the world at the 
time when this rite was instituted. 

The religion of pagans, to a very great de- 
gree, consisted in sacrifices ; that is, in feasts 
given to the gods. In many of these feasts 
there was a sort of community between gods 
and men. Sometimes indeed the whole vic- 
tim, but oftener the choicest parts only, be- 
longed to the gods ; the reipaining part was 
consumed, either by the worshippers in per- 
son, or by the priests, who represented them 
9nd acted for them ; and this participation of 
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the yictim was understood to imply a ^hsatp Iq 
tke benefits expected from the sacrifice. 

Whether these Pagan ideas were originally 
derived from the institutions of God himr 
self ; or he was pleased to accommodate his 
own institutions to the prejudices of man-f 
kind, is a point on which I have no occasdon 
to speak. Certain it is, that sacrifices among 
the Jews were of divine appointment : — ^ not 
that the God of Israel was understood to be 
a partaker in the feasts which were given 
him. At least the wiser part among that peor 
pie had juster conceptions of the D^tj i and 
the misconceptions of the vulgar were often 
reproved and corrected. " If I were hungry/* 
says God, " I would not tell thee ; for the 
^' world is mine, and the fulness thereof. 
*' Will I eat the flesh of bulls, oc drink t^i^ 
f' blood of goats ^ V* The oblations therefore 
made to Jehovah were imaginary feasts, not 
real. They were pn]y so many expressive 
actions, by which men signified their religious 
sentiments. Indeed, it made no sort of dif-' 
ference, with respect to the irpport of sacri- 
ficeS;, whether the 4eity to whpHi they were 
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oSered partook in shew only, or in reality. In 
either case the worshipper was understood to 
ask or acknowledge the favour of his god ; 

and in either case he was understood to en-^ 

* 

title himself to this favour, and, in some mea* 
sure, to accept and enjoy it, by the share he 
took in these sacrificial feasts*. 

It is altogether needless for me to enume-- 
rate the difierent kinds of sacrifices which 
were contained in the Jewish Ritual. Suf- 
fitce it to say, that all of them> in di&rent 
respects, prefigured th« great Christian saai, 
fice ; and that every possible benefit expected- 
from any of them, though often in a more 
sublime and ' spiritual sense, is obtained for. 
us by the death of Christ ; yet not so obtain-^ 
^d, that nothing is to be done on our part,. 

God makes us the gracious ofier of re* 
demption ; but he does, not obtrude it on 
those who refuse to declare their accept-^ 
tnce of it. Now this offer and this accepts 
ance are signified by the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, By eating the bread and 
drinking the wine, ^^hich are made tarepre?^ 
sent the body and blood of Christ, w^ ii^ 
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effect partake of the sacred victiiil* By ^lii 
imaginary feast on the sacrifice ofiered for ut 
to God, we participate in the ben^ts of 
Christian redemption. By xroeiving the ele-* 
ments of bread and wine, we testify our ac« 
ceptance of the inestimable blessing whichi 
under these outward and visible signs, is ten-* 
dei:^ tQ us, and conferred upon us. 

It may be true indeed^ that this Chrisdaii 
Rit^ does not, in all points, coiiu:ide with any 
6ne species of sacrificial feasts prescribed to 
the Jews. Neither does thesacrifiqe itsdf, 
to which it rdates, ccHTespond exactly with 
any of the Jewish sacrifices, as being, doub&^ 
less of a more transcendent and comprehen-^ 
sive liature ; but this is of little moment, in** 
deed of no moment at all, against the explica^ 
tipn here given. The only thing material is 
thi$, which surely will not be denied by care-» 
fill enquirers. That this feast was instituted iH 
aMlogy to the sacrificial firsts then in use; 
Ufdd, like them, represented a communication 
of t|iie^^crifice itse^ and the benefits to be 
expected from it. Observe, however, that 
thes^ benefits arp^ not present, but future^ 



The skcrament is no morfe thftn a sign, or a 
-'* pledge to assure us thereof/* 

3. The end proposed in the institution of 
the Lord's Supper, is expressed by the Church 
in plain and few words. Ipdeed, our Savi- 
our himself had fully declared it : — "It was 
^* for a perpetual remembrance of the sacri- 
^' fice of the death of Christy and of the 
^' benefits which we receive thereby ;**— *that 
we mi^t^never forget who it was that died 
for us; and what an infinite treasure of di-t 
vine mercy is thus opened to all true be- 
lievers ! How, indeed, is it possible for us to 
fprget what the very nature of the rite conti- 
nually suggests to Qur minds ? It is not the 
doctrine, but the death of Christ, which Wa& 
fieid^ed to be the object of pur remembrance, 
Jt is not the death of a good man^ who died 
a martyr to the truth, — but the sacrifice of 
the death of Christ ; hid prppitiatoiy sacrifice 
'* for the sins of the whole world *.'* J 
should not lay so much stress on these expres-* 
sions of our Church, if they were not equally 
the expressions of holy Scripture. 

• I John ii in. ' 
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The main design then of this institution 
was to inspire us with gratitude to the Au^ 
thor of our redemption ; and this gratitude 
is excited by representing an4 prefiguring the 
mighty benefit to be hereafter conferred on 
us of pardon an$l salvation. 

4. But there is also a present benefit to be 
obtained, arising from the confident assur* 
ance of these future blessings. This benefit 
our Church expresses in the following wovds^ 
viz. 



4t 



The strengthening and refreshing our 
souls by the body and blood of Christ, as 
^^ our bodies are by the bread and wine/* 

This again is a figurative expression ; but 
the meaning is sufficiently plain. The sacra-^ 
ment, as we have s^d, is a pledge to assure 
us of divine mercy. JTow^this assurance con*> 
veys both strength and comfort to the mind 
of the devout receiver. Strength, that he 
may overcome thq temptations ; and comfort, 
that he may support the afflictions of this 
mortal state. Here a wide field opens upon 
our view ; but the time will not permit me 
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to ehlarge ; I have already trespassed too long. 
Only let us keep in mind the distinction be* 
tween the grace signified and the benefit ac*- 
tually obtained. The grace signified is re- 
demption and salvation ; the benefit imme# 
diately obtained is only the- prospect of that 
salvation, forcibly impressed on qgr minds by 
this significant rite. 

6. The qualifications of the receivers are 
comprehended in one word : they are *' to 
''examine themselves :'* — tq what purpose 
iare shall see immediately. 

The necessity of the self-examination may 
first, perhaps, have been suggested by a mis- 
taken interpretation of a passage in one of 
jSt. PauFs Epistles * ; and it ought not to be 
dissembled, that there is no passage in Scnp«r 
ture which expressly requires it of us as a 
condition of receiving the siacrament; yet 
may not the propriety at least of such a con- 
duct be easily deduced from the nature and 
end of the sacrament itself ? Withput rcp«it-» 
ing of our sins past, and forming good leso? 
lutions for the tiine to come, with what fdce 

* I Cor. xi.28. 
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can we appfoach the Lord's table^ and claim 
to ourselves the benefits of that redemption 
which belongs only to the children of Grace ? 
Without ** faith in the mercy of God," to pre- 
tend that we embrace the ofiers of Mercy is 
not piety, but hypocrisy. Without " a thank- 
*f ful remembrance of the death of Christ," we 
clearly pervert this holy institution in the 
most essential point. Without ** charity to 
" all men," we are guilty of the utmost pre- 
sumption in applying to ourselves those pro- 
mises of pardon, in which, we ought to know, 
we have no share ; ** for if we forgive not 
^^ from our hearts every one his brother their 
^ trespasses, neither will our heavenly Father 
foj^ve our trespasses *." This being the 
case, it highly concerns us to use every pre- 
caution whidi may tend to preserve us from 
such aggravated folly and impiety ; and, as 
" the heart," we know, " is deceitful above all 
** thingsf ," it is best for us not to trust it; 
but to search out, even with scrupulous exact-- 
ness, every fault, and failing which lurks in 
our breasts, and whibh, perhaps, we have had 
the art and address to conceal from ourselves 
as well as the world, 

♦ Matt. vi. 15; xviii. 35. t Jerem. xvii. 9, 
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If was o0t indeed such ctpital defects zA 
these which St. Paul censured in the Co- 
riDtthians ;~but will anj man saj That there 
is no wa3r but one of receiving the sacnDEnent 
unworthily ? If they drew upon themselves 
the judgments of God, by confounding the 
Lord's Supper with a common meal^ may not 
we also have cause to fear divine vengeance 
if we partake without repentance^ without 
faiths without charity ? Is it not wiser there- 
fore to judge ourselves in these essential 
points, that we " be not judged of the Lord ?** 

I shall conclude, where I began, with the 
definition of the word Sacrament. Aftef 
what has been said it will be better under* 
stood, and more distinctly applied. A sacra-^ 
ment, we are told^ consists of two parts : — 
An outward sign and an inward grace. Of 
the outward sign there can be no dispute. 
The difficulty is to ascertain the inward and 
spiritual grace, conveyed or expressed in each 
sacrament. Now Baptism, we say, denotes 
our passage from a life of sin to a life of holi- 
ness. The Lord*s Supper, by setting before 
us the body and blood of Christ, assures us 
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of a yet greater change, from ddith to iih-* 
mortality* The grace signified by Baptism i^ 
rep^ntAjnce; the grace signified by the 
Lord's Supper is pardon. By Baptism w€i 
become members of Christ's Church here 
upon Earth ; by the Lord's Supper we aref 
assured of admission into his everiasting king-t 
dom in Heaven^ 
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'Ave rat Ko^St awSit Unyw^iffBi 'ami* 

AJructibus eorum cognoscetis tK>s. Yulg. 
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J/f OTUM est omnibus, et pervulgatum, in- 
crementa ilia scientise, quas hodiemis phi- 
losophis tot lauros peperire non magis ra- 
tioni^ quam experienti® deberi. Quae, ciutn 
aliis rebus tantam lucem affuderit> non 
video cur in ips4 religione pro vana et inu- 
tili. sit habenda. Multce, ni failor, controver- 
siae inter Tbeologos agitantur> qu©, si expe- 
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lientiam audhie velint, illico oessent et con« 
quiescant Multa pertinaciter sanh tenentur, 
quse, si huic pareatur, pland deserenda sint et 
abjicienda. Nonnulla fortasse neglecta et 
spreta jacent, quoe lure dfuumi in lucem pro- 
ferat, efficiatque ut dignitatem snam facile 
omnibus commendent. 

Homines, ad agendum nati, de rebus fer^ 
quibuscunque, qua ad vitam moresque per- 
tinent, satis prudenter judicant. At de im- 
tur&, providentiA, consitiis Dei, cum per- 
pauca sapientissimis percipiuntur, tum vul- 
gus philosophorum quotidie prolabitur in 
errores velimpios velTrdtfnd<» ; si tamen cui- 
qwfli sano ridere libeat, ubi rebus gravissi- 
mis sanctissimisque stultorum temeritas ad- 
misceatun Kec interest, tn operibus Dei 
perscrutandis, an in sermone expUcando, yer- 
sentur ; euin ese sint angasdae mentis bnma- 
nae, ut, quocunque se vertat, difficultatibus 
prematur ; nec ^dei minus quam iiatuise in- 
terplretes in infihltam prope drsdessednt Tari- 
etatem sententiafum. Hocinterta^»tuin*t 
CKploratuih babemus, non posse adversaai 
religionem Cbristi t>ffichs humanis. - ^idni 
igitUr, in diversis Chnstiioionmi diselpHffis 



m>i^(!;^iBMjS ? Quiilni e^ lis qu^ ^p«r^ sunt et 
cogniU, 4e pl»ftcuri9 et ^mhigah judidum 

■ 

yi4eo, primis EvaQg^Ui temppribus^ totam 
h^pp j^tipn^m di3putandi ^t jLubii<»in fyissej» 
et np» fteceasarisfli. , At ppst tpt iiecula tUp^ 
s» ; pf^st tpit fpwnas !*ligip»i^ loogi» tempos 
mwi iqitenalUs natas et tartitjciafi ; post tot 

irici9fiitiidinje$ temm jb^maAaAtiiij ifl quibjuji 
^Ingulse ^re discip^qps vim 9uaQi atquje in* 
4^m manifq$tis inwJicUs prodidj^nt nobis 
cfixtfi Ucet 9.d expisri^ntiam prpypcarej et sa^ 
pientiam qiiierw^ p^ricuiQ aUcino^ 

!Nec 4Munt profect6 exemplprutn docu^ 
mcirta in utrainque partem t faciliw taroett 
invenias^ quod vites,* quajDi qpod imiteris; 
totumque hoc genus dicendi prudentius ad- 
hibetnr ad waJMa et falw ^tgmt^^j qi|a?n ad. 
v^a et recta con^r^iaQda. — np9(ri;^Tt, inquit 

imypifna!^^ »«^. Quas ^uidepi v^ba nescip .a;i 
satis accurate ^b interpretibus -^ppnantur. 
Quanquam ^^im vylfrajit bjc MOtaxi^ qui 

y2 
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simaldtd qu&dam bonitate incautos olpiant i 
contendunt tamen eosdem, secundum Christl 
mentem^ex morum improbitate dignoscendos. 
Quod mihi secus videtur* Neque enim ere* 

diderim Dominum nostrum eandem rationem 

^ .... 

monstrasse veritat^ni exquirendi, qua ipsi 
rtvhwfofffr*^ nos uti cupiunt^ ut in retia sua in->- 
cidamus. De moribus agitur, quantum yi- 
deo, non magistri/seddiscipuloniih. Redar- 
guendi errores non ex culpis docentium, sed 
ex ipsius doctrinae vi et efficaciat ad pietatem 
et virtutem imminuendam. Qui ista nobis 
praecipiutlt> unde yitx officia turbentur ; unde 
ratio auctoritate su4 exuatur^ dominentur af>- 
fectus ; unde ipsum denique evangelium ,vi 
sud et efiectu destituatur : ab his magistris, 
utpote vanis et improbis, caveiidum ; etiamsi 
vel maxim^ speciem pietatis, pras se tuierint* 

'Ov iufoiroi })v3|poir oyMv xmfiniq vont^iif vo»t«r. 

Qui verb hsec apert^^ et sine arte^ faciunt^ 
non sunt magnopere reformidandi. Com- 
munis enim hominum sensus^ communis uti^^ 
litas repugnat. Quapropter Giiosticorum dis- 
ciplina> nee diu viguit, nee amtantes vcrae 
pietatis decipere potuit. Ab illis prsecipue 
metuendum/ qui vim occultam adhibent/et 
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guasi cuniculos agunt ad virtntein subruen- 
dam : qui, qu5 minus conspici potest quid 
agant^ eo graviorem intentant ruinam. Ho- 
rum fraudibus ut obsistatur^ baud inutile erit 
principia quqpdam ponere, ad judicium nos- 
trum regendum ; et certos quasi locos descri- 
bere, unde ratipcini^ nostra peti possint. 
Qui in hos perpetu^ respe:^erit, baud facil^ 
crravei^t in fructibus dignoscendis> quos varise 
Tbeplogorum Djisciplinap ant praeteritis se- 
culis genuerint, aut nostro gignunt: fruc- 
tuum autem discrimine recte constituto, de 
ipsis disciplinis quid proiiuntiandum sit, facile 
onjnibus patebit, 

Sic igitur statuendum censeo. Omnem 
disciplinam »»p*»5 von^hi roiinr, quae aut avocat 
homines ab agendo, aut efficit ut inepta 
agant, aut effectii inagis quam ratione ad 
agendum duc^t. Quippe cum haec omnia 
aliena e3;istumem ^ naturil et indole religionis 
Christians, turn etiam efFectus, qui ei^inde 
gignuntur, felicit^tem imminu^nt geperis 
hwmani. 



1. Primum igitur hoc mihi si^mo. Nul- 
1am disciplinam vere Christianam homines 
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ab ageiido ftbstraha^, tl id dls^ti^ii^ift 
exdtare, 

Non erat Christo inStitntum, iit phil6S6-» 
phiam doceret. N^qu6 enim sapientes, icd 
populum erudiebat: Dec disserendi artem, 
sed vivendi^ homihibus monstrabat. Missus 
erat h Deo ministei' et nuntius ^teniae salutis. 
H^nc^ suo sanguine emptutub, discipulis suis 
proponebat ; conditiones ab ipsis pnestandaa 
exigebatt Ke^ue has diversas diversis homi- 
nibus dabal : sed omni discipulorum ordini, 
hkIIq aut ingenii, aut disciplinae^ aut condi- 
onis YitBs, discrimine adhibito, plan^ easdem ; 
quales universi, modo adesset voluntas^ et in- 
telligere poi^sent^ iet eiplere. Cbxbd si Apos- 
tolorum nonnulli paululum recesserint ab ex- 
bmplo Magistri ; id tribtlebant pertinaciae Ju- 
da^orum : qui cum puram et simplicem doctri- 
nam Christi invitis auribus accepissent, ' ne-^ 
cessarib accommodanda fuit docendi ratio 
ipsprum fatuitati et insipientiae; yel, siquis 
Idettj did malit alib verbo, ipsdrutn philoso-^ 
phiae accommodanda, Erant enim apud 
Judaaos philosophi; quales scilicet prodire 
sdlebant ex scholis Pytliagoraj et tialollis : 
homities nqgatdres, Verbis ludentes, demdn-^ 



fttrato ae fi«ta, modo %uris et imaginibus 
ifnYoIuta, juxta tpestimantes. Nee mirum in- 
lanaiQ banc sapientiam^ qu» post Alexandri 
tempofa totum fer* orbem peragrasset^ ipsam 
quoque Fal»stii^tin infecisse; Gnecorum ira- 
perils diu subjectam. Sub eorundem regem 
auspiciis qui libros Hebraicos cum Grseci^ 
communicasse traduntur^ Gxteconim quoque 
somnia ad Hebrasos migrav^re, Hinc iUas^ 
quas Apostolus damnat, M«muxi»t ^if*09im; hinc 
fortasse fabula animarum in nova corpora 
transmigrantium ; bine deni(]ue puerile illud 
^tudiuni; namina captandi^ verba in alienuni 
sensum detorquendi, historiplas pro Ubitu 
£ngendi ; omnes denique res per Typos et 
Aliegorias non modo exponendi, sed, quod 
minus patienter feras, comprobandi. Cum hi 
bomines alliciendi essent ad fidem Christia- 
nam> aut in fide nuper suscept^ retinendi ; 
prudenter sane Apostoli inveteratis eorunj. 
praejudiciis nonnihil indulgebant, remitte- 
bantqiie fortasse aliquid de severitate et gra- 
vitate disciplinae Christianae. Hoc interea 
certum est, ab ilia ipsa philosophia magna 
mala, etiam Apostolis viyentibus, in eccle- 
siam fuisse invecta ; quod et ipsi, multis lo- 
ws, praedixerant futurum. Unde Divus 
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Faulus Colossensibus mandate careant sibi ne 
decipiantur (sic enim recte exponit Ghrotius) 
ha T% fPic^ofimt >ia n»m &w^^. Nam frustra est quod 
quaerunt interpretes, de Gracci an Judaica 
philosophic hie agatur* Cum manisfestb con- 
fitet philosophiam Judasorum ex Orasois fon-' 
tibus esse derivatam ; pollutam SQlummodb^ 
id quod necessario fiebat^ Alexandrini et Pesv 
sici superstitione. 

Quod vero^ istis temporibus^ fidei nascenti 
impedimento fuerat^ id multo magis adultam 
et stabilitam perturbavit. Eadem haec deliria 
Flatonicorum metntes hominum adeo occupa? 
runt, ut non tam vicisse Christus videretur 
repugnantes Philosophos, quam horum inep-- 
tiae fuisse transfusae in doctrinam Christia'^ 
nam : cujus simplicitatem comip^runt, pul- 
chritudinem deformarunt, vim atque effectum 
sustulere. 

Hinc ortum Theologorum genus : horai- 
num adeo intefnperanter abutentium otio et 
Uteris^ ut facilius quis pervenire poSset ad 
maximarum rerum cognitionem quam isto* 
rum verbosas disputationes, non dicam ani-^ 
mo complecti, sed vel currenti qculo pei> 
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ktringere. Quae tamen disputationes, si ipsis 
credamusy non erant paucorum gratift da* 
boratse, sed cognoscendas umversis, Nam si 
vel mmimum discessisses jt decretis patrttm^ 
actum erat de salute aetemft. Dura sane con^ 
ditio lis proposita^ qui saspe decerni yiderent 
de rebus non intellectis; sa;pe ecdesiam 
sdndi in varias partes ; saspe^ intra paucissiT 
mos annos, et ecclesiam^ et ecdesiae dominos, 
contraria st^tuisse { 

Inter has concertationes tantum abfuit, ut 
evangelium Christ! plenum suum efFectum 
sortiretur, ut ad labem potius et pemiciem 
conversum sit humani generis, Inflammatp^ 
enim hominum mentes ; irritata studia vin- 
cendi ac deprimendi adversas partes ; omnes 
fere provincias Romani Imperii vis et odium 
pervagata, Dumque hfBc nugatoria obstinate 
adeo persequuntur, abductse interea cogita- 
tiones ab artibus^ non modo elegantibus quas 
dicimus> sed verfe utilibus, vivendi, imperan- 
di, patriam contra hostes tuendi. Dicitur 
Archimedem^ figuris quibusdam Geometricis 
intentum, k Romano milite fuisse occisum. 
At hi homines gravioribus sane studiis impe^ 
diebantur, ne aut sibi aut aliis providerent ! 
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Dum enim verborum argutiis occapMitor; 
dnih his studiis dies noctesque inyigilant; 
dum id demum pro magno et praeckuro du- 
ttitit, siquis novft formula sententiam corn* 
pkctatur nullam> facti sunt^ imprudentes, 
prseda barbarorum. Eorum nempe qui et 
fidem, inter plerosque recq>tam^ et prt^sta^ 
bilem omnem dcientiam, communi quasi se- 
pulcjiro condid6runt. 

Quod autem artes humaniores damnum 
acceperant ab inani aut fals4 religione^ idem 
hoc feliciori temporum sorte cumulatim pos- 
ted rependebant. Cum enim diu sepultte et 
obrutse jacuissent, non citius ad vitam redi* 
6re^ quam disputantibus adhuc Theologis 
bellum indicerent. Fhilosophia san^ Plato- 
nis^ solio deturbata^ sine honore jacebat. At 
arrogantior Aristoteles, scholasticorum prae- 
sidio stipatus^ in locum venerat ; et imperi- 
um exercuit plane regium in totum orbem 
Christianum. Nihil erat in evangelio adeo^ 
obscur^ monstratum, quod libri Aristotelis 
illustrate non potcrant; nihil adeo breviter 
dictum^ quod non illius asseclas multis mag- 
Tiisque voluminibus explicare et dilatare va- 
lucrunt: nihil denique adeo perspicuum et 
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simplex, qtiod non doctis suis lat)oribii9 ill 
densam caligincm abdidAre. Nescio quo pad* 
to ciontigerit, ut primi literarum instauratores 
jnallent veterem tyraiinum, quam povum* 
Hoc certum est, multos in Platonis castra 
transfligisse. Deinde, aequato certamine, sa- 
iiiores quique pugnae se subtraxArunt ; armis- 
qne contra utrumque feliciter versts, servilfc 
juguni de cervicibus ifeuis depnlAre. Eadeih 
nempe astas principia vidit refbrmatae philo- 
Sophias et teligionis : qu^e quo longiiUs k se in- 
vicem recessAre, eo latins se difFundebant. 
Quo utraque earum cautius se abstineret h 
provincia alienfi, eo felicius regebat suam ; co 
plura et certxora incrementa capiebat. 

Fatendum est insignes has mutationes nee 
statim factas n6c ubique. Nee miram pro- 
fecto Poiitifices Romanos Aristotelem in Ca- 
thedranl evexisse, etcum eo quasi communi- 
casse imperium, cujus se armis et propugna- 
culo tutoS fore sperabant, Sed dolendum, 
fuisse qui hujus jugum feitent, cum jugum 
papale exnissettt. Dolendum posted summi 
ingenii viros fetiam Platonis deliramfenta revo- 
ciare voiuiss6. Indignandum, his temporibus. 
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et in hac luce Itterarum^ exortum esse gentis 
hominmQi qui quicquid ineptiaru m contra* 
:hi potuerit es^ scriptis omnibu? omnium phi* 
losophiprum« totum hoc deprehendisse se glo- 
liantur apud Mosie^m et Frophetas; idque 
etiam efFecisse nulla animi acie, quUo cogi- 
tandi labore ; sed^ quod facile quispiam ere- 
diderit, verb^ et syllabas expiscando \ Vobis- 
cum interea gratulari liceat, pudendam banc 
pestem artium^ literarum, rpligionis, in ves- 
tras aedes nondum in^uxisse ; apud vos stu- 
diorum ratiQne3 adeo prudenter dispertiri^ ut 
(quantum ab Jiumana arte provideri pqtuit) 
tecti quodammodo et muniti sitis contra fcedi 
hujus morbi contagionem. Nam qui veram 
philosophiam callent, ab inani hoc isimulacro 
longissim^ abhorrebunt : et qui veram religi- 
onein sequuntur, ijihil fprq iijvenient in dis- 
ciplina sul^ quod sibi cum pbiloaophis sit 
comipune. Fhilpsophia enjm non modo^ 
quod dicitur^ p^ucis contenta est judicibus^ 
sed etiam sectatoribus : Religip, ^ si^mma ai|c- 
tojritate prpfecta, nuUius judicium expectat, 
aut curat; vetat, jubet, denuntiat universis,. 
In hoc iinp conveniunt, comparatam es§e 
utramque^f ad suipmam hoipinum utilitaten^, 
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Sed, ut e6 redeam, unde paululum for- 
tasse deflexit oratio^ agendum est, non dis^ 
pufandum, homini Christiano. Nullam certe 
postulat Fides in Jesum aut subtilitatem 
ingenii, aut k negotiis Vacuitatem* Sit 
unimus ad dlscendum, et ad obtemperandum 
pafatus^ nihil est quod quis mettiat, ne doc^ 
trinam Eyangelicam ignoret. Qui spe mode 
isternse felicitatis Christo duce, obtinendce> 
ab omni maleficio se abstineat; aut siquid 
admiserit^ admisisse doleat, et ad saniorem 
animum redierit: qui bonumse virum, ami* 
cutn^ civem pi'aestet : is demum vere Chris^ 
tianus est. Non ilia arbor pro fevk ac sterili 
habenda est^ e qu4 tam egregii fructus nas- 
cimtur* 

II. Be fmmo errore sati^ dictum ; notatt- 
dus alter admodum huic affinis tam origine^ 
quam etiam effectu. Nee enim isti solum re- 
prebendendi, qui nihil agunt : vix levius pec- 
cant, qui aliud aguilt^ Quapropter eas quo« 
que disciplinas repudiandas censeo, quae ho- 
mines avocant k yens officiis, efliciuntque ut 
vana et inepta sequatntur. Quod quis non vi- 
det ab iis factum, qiii leVissimum Christi ju- 
gum inutilibus ceremoniis onerfirunt ? Ariti- 
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qui^simis san^ temppribus non&ulU adjecta> 
qum ipse minimi imperaverat ; alia, per se fa-v 
cilia, definitionibus loci atque temporis £u:ta 
difficilia : nee videbant Christiani illarum asta** 
turn, quam parum intersit ^d veram pietatenii 
quibus diebu3 feata celebrentur, quibus locis^ 
qup geetu, qu4 vetbonim fprtnuU, Deum ore<» 
mus. Hinc gradatim delapsi in omae genii9 
superstitiopis ; adeo ut stngulorucoL fer^ ri^ 
tuum, quos aut Jud^i .aut Etbnici p:ercw8^ 
8ent, vestigia deprehenderes in cijltu Christie 
ano« Und^ plura sunt incommoda conse- 
cuta : primum san^ qu6d libeitas, quam dcr 
derat Christus, temeritate hominxun violate 
fuit; deind^, quod Fbarisaica quaedam reli*- 
gionis forma, vita et spiritu destituta, yera^ 
religionis- locum obtineret. Dumque, ut 
prius monstratum, sapientiam profea^i de ver-* 
bis litigabant, vulgus hominum docphatui^ 
corpus jejuniis macerare; dies noctesque sa- 
cris cantilenis dare ; in silvas et solitudin^. 
confugere ; et amentia m vel ferarum inpita- 
tione nomen pietatis . merer!. Siquis bos dor 
cuisset religionem Cbristi cum negotiis posse 
conjungi ; verissimainque esse laudem homl- 
nis Christiani, aliis hominibus pro^sse: ^ 
ad urbes condenda^, ad agro^ cplendos, ad 
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mercaturam exercendam, ad connubia deni- 
que jungenda fuisset hortatus : totam banc 
doctrinam, ut impiam scilicet et profanam, 
communi suffiragio damn&ssent. Cum rec- 
tius multo disputari posset, ipsorum senten^ 
tiam repugnare institutis Ciuisti ; quod soci« 
etatem hominum everteret, ipsius naturas 
leges solvaret, summamque necessari6 post se 
tfaheret rerum omnium confusionem. 

At superstitio, multiplex malum, non 
imam faciem pm se fert. Nonnulli, ut dixi- 
raus, parvi ducunt praecepta magistri ; et ali^ 
tmde malunt ineptias trahere : sunt vero qui 
ex ipso evangelio materiem petunt, ad templa 
stultitiaB erigenda. Quos quidem homines du*- 
bitandum censeo, contemptu magis an mise- 
ticordii prosequi oporteat. Illi qui arcanam 
^uandam sapientiam in sacris liforis quserunt, 
id si minus prudenter, honorific^ tamen insti- 
tuunt facere : ut Philosophia scilicet, quas 
tant& est apud eos dignitate, e coelo demissa 
videatur ad vitam hominum illustrandam* 
At qui inanes ritus, et certas verborum col- 
locationes, et adorantium gestus situmque, 
ct reliqua ejusdem farraginis, in scriptis Apos- 
tolorum solidto animo explorant ; qui toti 
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horrent^ tesiliuntiiue^ ubi vel rem levissimam 
videre se suspicentur a pristina forma comniu- 
tatam ; hi profecto^ \it id quod sentio liberfe 
dicam^ necDeum nee Homines n6runt ; et in 
ista religione^ quam tueri se profitentur^ plane 
rudes sunt atque hospites. Formam emm 
cultus, k Christo .descript^m quam pmnes 

T 

ipsius discipuli servare teneantur^ invenip 
nuUam. Permissa hsc omnia judiciis homi* 
num : qui^ si religionis suae praecepta recte in- 
tellexerint^ de his tebus minimi diserepabunt ; 
vel si discrepent> non contendent, scientes id 
tempus adyenisse> a Christo monstratum Sn 

•r«As}9iyoi wfoawfmral w^offUvtiffv^i ru vmrfi lir wnvfuvh ntu oXiiOi^: 

quo mentes nempe adorantium spectantur, 
non tempora, aut loci, aut formulae verborum, 
quibusr vota proferantur ; . omnemque adeo 
ration em Deum colendi grattam illi censen-^ 
dam, quas . utilis sit colentibus ; quae fructus 
pariat verse pietatisi 

HasC si majoribus nostris cdgnita fuissent, 
quot turbas seditionesque^ quantas hominum 
strages, quot conversionis reipublicae, ante* 
vertissent? Si nobis cognoscanturi exemplo 
docti caveamus. Non is sum, qui.contendam, 
nihil esse quod corrigi possit aut fortasse de- 
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videre yideor, quasi in pulchro corpore^ ad-* 
spersos. At cavendum, ne hos temer^ rescin- 
dendo^ danguinem quoq^e ipsum ducamus ; 
et^ dum parva et fer^ contemnenda auferre 
studemus, totius corporis vires minuantur. 
Cavendum praecipue^ ne hsec parva pro magnis 
habeamus : ne coatemptim adeo existumemus 
de mundi Domino^ quasi sud. caus4, baud aos* 
tri> religionem instituisset ; quasi signa quas*^ 
dam honoris^ quern ipsi debemus, naturi, su& 
^arbitraria et mutabilia, pkiris sestimaret quam 
castam et integr^ mentem^quam pectus forte 
€t ben6 prasparatum ad resistendum pariter 
blanditiis voluptatum, minisque adversantis 
fortunse^ et ad singula, officia vitae humanae 
pulchr^ et constanter exequenda. Statuant 
homines^ ut lubet^ de singulis rebus^ quae in 
controversiam venire solent ; de totd quaes- 
tione hoc tenendum : non posse istam eccle* 
siam magnoper^ reprehendi, quam nos experti 

videmus^ ad^ incrementa literarum et artium. 

- • . ■ 

ad justam regum auctoritatem, ad pacem ac 
libertatem populi^ ad felicitatem denique uni-r 
versorum civium> quamplurimum contulisse. 
Fatedr equidem in discipline Christian^ utili- 
tates hominum in terris nee unic^ nee praeci- 

z 
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pu^ spectaii : at hoc contendo^ in omni parte 
rq^minis divini, arctissimis yinculis inta se 
conjuagi rdigioneaij virtutem^ fdioitatem* 

JJl. TraQseuQduin mihi a4. tertiam notam 
praras rdigionis^ earum quas initio conome- 
moravi* Si banc breviter exposuero^ finem 
hcmm. Nego igitui^ fieri posse ut ista disci*^ 
plinasit 4 Cbristo prpfecta, quae affectu ma* 
gis quam ratione homines ad agendum. ducit 
Religio Christiana^ si ipsa per se spectetur^ 
tranquillis oculis et placido viiltu incedit; 
nee unquani> quod scimus^ furores Fythios 
imitata est, nisi cum hQmLnes^ — stulti, dicam, 
an improbi ? Yinctam banc, et roalis debili* 
tatem, dementias suae instrumentuip adbibu- 
ere. £x quo fonte plurimi et gravissimi mor- 
bid non mod6 in Ecclesiaoi fluxere, sed in Res 
etiam publicas redund^runt. Faucae enim 
omnin6 civitates extiter6, quae non caedes, ra« 
pinas incendia^ perduelliones ; omne genus 
et scelerum et malprum, ab his rivis ad se 
traxerunt. Omnia san^ incerta, simul ,ac k 
ratione recesseris. Cursus afiectuura varius et 
mutabilis : eoque magis, si^ praeter naturam 
«uam, in vana ac imaginaria ferantun Quod 
si opinio etiam acccsserit de afflatu numinis ; 
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si, qu6 propitis homines ad insaniam acti sint, 
eb oertius agitari se credant k spiritu quodam 
divino : turn demuro prompti sunt et parati, 
ad fidem speraendam^ ad amicitias violandas; 
ad sanctissima societatis jura sub pedibus con- 
culcanda. 

i 

Factum est ignorantid., credo, historiae, ut 
dum Romanensium fraudes omnibus pateant, 
fiirof eorum et insania, si paucos scriptores 
esccipias, justd reprehensione caruerint. Qui 
horum religionem sestimare velit ab imagine 
qu&dam nuper depict^, credident eos in super- 
stitionem quidem propensos, at ab omni fana- 
tico errore longissim^ abhorrere. Nolim ve- 
to istis hominibus fidem adhiberi, qui, dum 
scribendi famam aocupeiitur, investigandi 
laborem praetermittunt : nee eequi sunt judi- 
ces inter dissentientes Christianos, qui religi* 
onem eorum universam comtemptu ac risu 
prosequuntur. Pervolvantur mod6 annales 
ecclesiae, facil^ patebit, elegantem ilium scrip- 
torem, caus& non audita, pronunciasse. Mag- 
na etenim pars eorum, qui ^ pontificibus Ro-^ 
manis inter divos relati sunt, egr^gium hunc 
honorem consecuti videfttur, aitiehtiag prae- 
mium et incitamentum. Tot religiosorura 

z2 . 
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ordines^ preesidium et columeh imperii Papa- 
lis, ab amentid fere omnes originem duxerCi 
Tot bella in gentes barbaras> nuM prorsiis 
specie aut juris suscepta, aut humanitatis ad* 
ministrata, non tain ex ambitione aut avaritid^ 
quam ex pid quddam amentid sunt prpfecta« 
Cumque celeberrimum illud faedus Gallicum^ 
contra purioris disciplinas instauratores^ Ro- 
mk instigante^ susdperetur ; quid duces illius 
spectabant ? quid agebant ? Nempe, ut^ id- 
flammatis vulgi animis^ amentiam amentid re« 
pellerent. Cujus quidem ab utraque parte 
fructus similes conspiciebantur : in bello cru« 
delitas ; in pace nulla fides ; plena omnia sce^ 
leribus^ proditionibus, vi occult^ et perfid^^ 
contra Nobiles, contra Reges intentatA. Qui- 
bus omnibus ad examen rerocatis^ longfe se- 
cus, ac historico nostro visum sit^ de religi- 
one RomanA sententiam tulerim. ^ Eaver6 
parum contentaest homines stultos reddidisse^ 
nisi ex stultis ins^mos faciat. 

His exemplis moniti caveamus ; non tam de 
reditu superstitionis Romanae^ qu^m de novis 
quibussibet opinionum monstris, xmde leves 
et instabiles vujgi mentes ad similes furores 
possint incitari. Opiniones fortasse baud satis 
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considemt^ dixeram ; cum maestri illi insa* 
msd, qui populum ducunt^ minud doctrind no- 
ceantj quam ratione docendi. Nostri cert^ pro- 
fitentur se in nuUd re dissentire ab institutis et 
discipline ecclesiae Anglicanae- In hoc tamen 
vehementer dissentiunt^ quod auctoritatem ec- 
^lesise, factis si non verbis, respuunt et con- 
temnunt Alii scilicet in agris, alii in domici- 
liis privatis, permulti ad grav^ hoc munuis nee 
^ruditi, nee instituti, causam Christi sibi agere 
Tidentur ; Deoque non hominibus, obteioiper- 
andum clamant : uniyersi ' auditoruoi mentes 
quasi stiniulis quibusdam ^unt et pertur- 
bant ; et, si casteras eloquentias artes parum 
callent, ipsA vocis et laterum contentione mi- 
rantem popellvm in furor^m rapiunt* 

Commendorata sunt k nobis tria hominum 
genera, quae his temporibus ecclesiam nos- 
tram vex^runt; Qui si aliis fortasse in rebus 
paululum inter se discrepent ; in iis tamen 
unde grayissima pericula impendent, plane 
consentiunt, et iisdem studiis feruntur. Nam 
et qui philosophiam ex libris sacris quaerunt, et 
qui formulas Deum colendi fastidios^ magis 
quam candid^ excutiunt, fct qui insand pnedi* 
catione audientium animos incendunt ; hi 
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omnes ilifeiisa gemnt pectora contra saniorifl 
doctrinas ministros : hi omnes de Magistiad** 
bus ecclesias conqueriintur ; atictoiitatis ju- 
gum non iferant; denique hi omnes tanto 
animorum te^stu rem aguht, ut metuendum 
sit ne ex hb sclntillis gralius aliquod malum 
m ciyitate exarserit. Nam si hs turban, 
etiam in castris dirersis, haud contemneiidum 
Strepitum edant ; quid demiim fadent^ si in 
unum se agmen conjunxerint ? Si paucorutH 
imperio obtemperare didicerint ? Si \ik et or* 
dine bellum gero'e ? Eadem haec semina^ haud 
ita reihotis temporibus^ in tantam flammam 
erupisse scimus^ ut Ecclesia simul et Respub-^ 
lica commimi incendio flagrarent. - Nostrum 
est providere qu6 utramque salvam prtestemus, 
ne iterum spargantur et incrementa capianU 
Nee dixeris morbum hunc ade6 levem^ ut 
minimi opus sit medicinam adhibere. Mor- 
bis nascentibus facile obsistitur: adulti et iii-^ 
Teterati medicorum artes contemnunt. Qua* 
propter leidtas haec et insania popularis omni 
studio reprimenda est ; ab iis praesertim^ qui^ 
propter yim ingenii, aut eruditionis famam^ 
aut conditionem vitasi pronis auribus k populo 
audiuntun Quod siquis me roget^ quibus ar- 
tibus efficiendum sit^ ut yulgus hominum ad 
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fianiorem doctrinam perducatur; ut impor- 
tunos ho8 magistros deserat ac contemnat^ et 
Contentum sit iis prasceptoribus^ qui ex insti- 
tute civitatis religionem doceant : quid non 
faciendum sit audacter pronuntiem, ut ab 
omni scilicet vi abstineatur ; quid faciendum, 
non ita facil^ invenio. Vel si invenero, malim 
fortasse id ab aliorum exemplis disci, quam 
quemquam ^ me commoneri. Adsit mod6 
voluntas, opportunitates defuturas mifiimb 
arbitror, vel tela hostium depellendi, vel ac- 
cepta vulnera 
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